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LETTER I. 

M/ Dear Friend, 

AS you are now commenciDg a course of classical educa- 
tion, and need the guidance of those who have preceded you 
in the same course, you cannot but receive with kindness^ 
and treat with attention, the remarks of a friend, whose affec- 
tion for you, excites in him a deep solicitude for your future 
reputation and happiness. I feel the more desirous to furnish 
you with some hints for the direction of your studies, for I 
have experienced the want of such helps myself; no small 
portion of my life having been spent in correcting the errors 
of my early education. 

It has been often remarked, that men are the creatures of 
habit. The rudiments of knowledge we receive by tradition; 
and our first actions are, in a good degree, modelled by imi- 
tation. Nor ought it to be otherwise. The respect which 
young persons feel for their parents, superiors and predeces- 
sors is no less the dictate of reason, than the requirement of 
heaven ; and the propensity to imitation, is no less natural, 
than it may be useful. These principles however, like ma<* 
ny others, when pursued or indulged to an extreme, produce 
evil effects ; as they often lead the young to embrace error 
as well as truth. Some degree of confidence in the opinions 
of those whom we respect, is always a duty — ^in the first stages 
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6 LETTER I. 

of life, our coDfidence in parents must be implicit — and our 
obedience to their will, complete and unreserved. In later 
stages of life, as the intellectual faculties expand and the 
reasoning power gains strength, implicit confidence in the 
opinions even of the most distinguished men, ceases to be a 
duty. We are to regard their opinions only 2a probably cor- 
rect ; but refer the ultimate decision of this point to evi^ 
dence to be collected from our own reasonings or research- 
es. All men are liable to err ; and a knowledge of this fact 
should excite in us constant solicitude to obtain satisfactory 
reasons for every opinion we embrace. 

As men are furnished ititb powers of reason, it is obvious- 
ly the design of the creator, that reason should be employed 
as their guide, in every stage of life. But reason, without 
cultivation, without experience and without the aids of rev- 
elation, is a miserable guide ; it often errs from ignorance, 
and nfrot^ offten from the impulse of passion. The first ques. 
tions a rational being should ask hiitosetf, are, Who made me ? 
Why wets I made ? What is my duty ? The proper answers td 
thede questions, and the practical results, constitute, nby dear 
fKend, the whole budiness of life. 

Now reason, unaided by revelation, cannot answer these 
^ttestioOd* The experience of the Pagan World has long 
since determined this point. Revelation aloiie furnishes dat- 
isfiEiCtory information on these subjects. Let it then be the 
first i^tudy thstt occupies your mind, to learn from the scrip* 
tures the cl^aracter and will of your maker ; the enrdf or par- 
pose for which he gave you being and intellectual powers, 
arid the duties he fecftlires you to perform. In all that re- 
gards iiAih ^d pi^ctice, the scriptures furnish the principles, 
precepts and rdles, by which yoil are to be guided. Your 
reputation among men ; yotrr own tranquillity of mind in this 
life'; and alt rational hope of future happiness, depend on 
&^ e^Gt eonforittity of cond[ciGt to the commands of God re- 
Vtttfed in me? ^tfcred 6i^t:les« 
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The duties of men are sumcDarily comprised in the Ten 
Commandments, consisting of two tables. One comprebend*- 
ifig the duties which we owe immediately to God — the other, 
•the duties' we owe to our fellow men. Christ himself bay 
reduced these commandments under two general precepts, 
which enjoin upon us, to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, .with aU our som^I, with all our mind and with all our 
strength — and to love our neighbor as ourselves. On thes^ 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets — that 
48, they comprehend the substance of oil the doctrines aod 
precepts of the Bible, or the whole of religion. 

Tbe first duty of man then t^, to love and reverence >t}ie 
Supreme Being. The fear of God is the beginning of wisi> 
dom or religion. But the love of God implies some knowl-* 
edge of his character and attributes — and these ar« to be 
Jearned partly by a view of his stupendous works in creatioci, 
ibut chiefly from the revelations of himself recorded in the 
Scriptures. The great constituent of love to the Supreme 
Being is however an entire complacency in his character and 
attributes, and unqualified approbation of his law, as a rule 
4>[ life. Such complacency and approbation can eiList only 
in a holy be^rt— a hc?art that delights .in moral excellence. 
But wherever they exist, they produce a correspondent pu«* 
fiiy of life. The natural effect then of area! conformity of 
hearl to the First and Great Commandment, which enjoins sur 
preme love to God, is, to produce conformity of life to the 
itijunction of the second command, to love our neighbor as 
ourselves. 

In applying ^he commands of God to practice, be careful 
to give to them the full intended latitude of meaning. The 
love of God comprehends the love of all his attributes — the 
love of his^Wice in condemning and punishing sin — as well 
as of his mercy in forgiving and saving penitent sinners — the 
love of his sovereignty as well as^of his grace. The divine char- 
acter is an entire thing — and there can be no genuine love to 
the Supreme Being which does not embrace his whole char- 
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acter. When in obedience to the third Commandment of the 
Decalogue, you would avoid profane swearing, you are to 
remember that this alone is not a full compliance with the 
prohibition, which comprehends all irreverent words or ac- 
tions and whatever tends to cast contempt on the Supreme 
Being, or on his word and ordinances. 

When you abstain from secular employments, on the sab- 
bath, and attend public worship, you must not suppose that 
you fully comply with the requisitions of the fourth Com- 
mandment, unless you devote the whole day to religious im- 
provement. If you spend any part of the day in convivial en- 
tertainment, in reading novels, plays, history, geography or 
travels, you undoubtedly violate the letter as well as the spirit 
of that command. 

The command to honor your father and mother compre- 
hends not only due respect and obedience to your parents ; 
but all due respect to other superiors. The distinction of 
age, is one established by God himself, and is perhaps the 
only difference of rank in society, which is of divine origin. 
It is a distinction of the utmost importance to society, it can- 
not be destroyed, and it ought not to be forgotten. Hence 
filial respect has ever been esteemed one of the most amia- 
ble virtues. Let your respect for your parents, and others 
who are of like age or standing in society, be sincere, cordial 
and uniform ; and let the feelings of your heart be manifest 
in your exterior deportment. Never forget the deference 
due to their age, nor treat them with a familiarity that is in- 
compatible with that deference. Even the customary forms 
of address should not be overlooked, or neglected ; for in do- 
ing honor to age, you honor a divine command, and secure 
to yourself a source of permanent consolation. It will af- 
ford you particular satisfaction, when your parents are con- 
signed to the tomb. 

In obedience to the sixth command you are not merely to 
avoid direct homicide, but you are to avoid every thing that 
may indirectly or consequentially impair your own health, or 
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injure that of others. Intemperance or excessive indulgence 
of passion and appetite which gradually weakens the consti- 
tution, falls within the prohibition of this commandment ; as 
does every known unnecessary exposure of the body to ex- 
treme hardship. 

From your education and principles, it is presumed that 
there is little need of cautioning you against a violation of 
the eighth commandment, by a felonious taking of the prop- 
erty of another, in a manner to incur the penalties of human 
laws. But the prohibition covers much broader ground— -it 
extends to every species of fraud or deception by which the 
property of another is taken or withheld from him. If ia 
receiving or paying money, a mistake throws into your 
hands a sum of money beyond what is your right, it is a vio- 
lation of the eighth command to retain that sum in you own 
hands, let it be never so small. You are under the same mor- 
' al obligation to return the surplus money to the rightful own- 
er, as you are not to take a like sum from him by theft. 

In like manner, in trade, the man who by deception, gets 
a dollar more for an article, than the purchaser would have 
given, had he not been deceived, is in the view of God, as 
guilty as if he had taken that dollar from the purchaser's 
chest. 

The man who by an artifice conceals the defects of his 
goods, or gives them a false appearance, and thus deceives 
the purchaser, is guilty of fraud ; and any money that he 
may get by this deception is taken as wrongfully as if taken 
by theft. 

The farmer who brings his produce to market, and sells it 
in a bad state, knowing it to be defective and concealing the 
defect, or giving a false representation of it, is guilty of fraud 
and falls within the purview of the eighth command. 

The man who adulterates his drugs, and sells them as gen- 
uine, certainly violates the eighth command, and may violate 
the sixth. 
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The wine seller and the ^distiller who rail and adulterate 
their liquors, and sell them for what they are not, are guilty 
of fraud, and in a greaiter or less degree, fall within the pro- 
hibition of the eighth command ; and by using poisonous sub- 
stances in such adulteration, they may incur .the guilt of the 
sixth. 

The methods by which this command is violated in the or- 
dinary commerce of life are literally innumerable — and if 
judgement should jl>e laid to the line, who could stand? 

Be very careful then to resist every temptation to decep- 
tion and fraud. Let every transaction with your feHow men 
be just and honorable. This is required no less by your own 
reputation, than by the law of God ; for deception in every 
form is meanness. 

Nor would 1 have you more careful of your neighbour's 
property than of his good name, which is dearer to him than 
his property. Say nothing of your neighbour falsely ; and 
never publish his faults unless to circumscribe their influ- 
ence, or prevent an ifijury to other men. 

Let it then be the first st^idy of your early years, to learn 
in what consists real worth or dignity of character. To as- 
certain this important point, consider the character and at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being. As God is the only perfect 
Being in the Universe, his character, consisting of all that is 
good and great, must be the model of all human excellence ; 
and his laws must of course be the only rules of conduct by 
which his rational creatures can reach any portion of like 
excellence. In the very nature of things then a man is ex- 
alted in proportion to his conformity to the divine standard 
of worth; and degraded in proportion to his want of con- 
formity to that standard. Nothing can be really honorable 
and digmfied which is not in exact accordance with rectitude. 
Let this be imprinted on your mind as the first principle of 
moral science. A violation of human laws implies meanness 
as well as wickedness ; it impairs the reputation and lessens 
the moral worth of the offender — much more does a trans- 
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gresfiion o{ the Divine La^, imply want of dignrtj and self- 
respect as Well as contenfipt for the Supreme Lawgiver — it 
sinks a ndan in his own estimation and debases him in the 
opinion of his fellow-men. 

Nothing can be nM>re false than the opinion that Aonor can 
exist without mora/ reclitude. Every violation of moral du- 
ty is meanness as well as crime — for it implies a disposition to 
ofiehd or treat with contempt the greatest and best Being in 
the Universe^ or a disposition to injnre a fellow citizen, or 
both : and a disposition in one being to injure another, im- 
plies a want of that benevolence and lore of justice which 
are essential to greatness of mind, which regards primarily 
the common welfare and happiness of moral beings. 

Real honor then consists in a disposition to promote the 
best interests of the human family — that is, in an exact con- 
formity of heart and life to the divine precepts. Whatever 
voluntary conduct in man impairs human happiness or intro- 
duces disorder into society, manifests a defect of character, 
a destitution of honorable principles. 

One of the first effi>rU of an ingenuous mind, is to disa- 
buse itself of the prejudice, that the laws of honor may re- 
qvire or justify what the iaws of God ^nd man forbid. Amidst 
the corrupt i^axims of fashionable life, no youpg man is safe, 
whose mind is not elevated to that pitch of moral heroism, 
which enables him to combat successfully with vicious prin- 
ciples disguised under the garb o{ honor. The laws of hon* 
or, so called, are derived from pagans and barbarians : they 
hang on half civilized men^ as the tawdry trappings of sav- 
age ancestors — they deform the manners and debase the 
character of the age. To \i^eak minds, less under the influ- 
ence of principle, than of fashion, they present fasciliatiofis 
not easily re^sted. But kt it be deeply impressed on your 
mind, that no person is duly fortified against their entice- 
menfts, who is hot convinced, and who does not babituaHy 
dfCt froni the convictioli th^t moral principles and practice are 
essential to the character of a gentlem^an. Whatever may be 
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a man's external deportment, his poliieness, or his hospitality, 
if he will seduce my wife, my sister or my daughter ; if he 
will take my money from me at the gaming table, or my life 
in a duel, he is destitute of the first requisites of a gentle^ 
man — -justice^ humanity^ benevolence and real dignity of mind* 
Under a polished exterior, he conceals the heart of a barba- 
rian* 

On the subject of duelling, I would farther observe^ that 
the practice, far from exhibiting unequivocal proof of true 
courage, evinces, in my view, the most disgraceful coward- 
ice. It proves a man to be more afraid of the scorn of per- 
verted minds, than of the wrath of heaven, or the vengeance 
of the law — more afraid of incurring the contempt of un- 
principled men, than of forfeiting the favor of the most per- 
fect judge of right and wrong, and of the most virtuous of his 
fellow-citizens — more afraid of a temporary stigma on his 
own reputation, than of sacrificing all his obligations to his 
family and friends, and of plunging his parents, his wife, his 
children, and his brethren in the deepest distress — nay, if 
married, more afraid of popular odium incurred by manly 
rectitude, than of violating his solemn marriage vows, which 
have pledged his veracity and his honor, to provide for his 
consort, and to cherish her with tenderness. This speeies 
of cowardice, this miserable, this mean obsequiousness to 
popular prejudice, is evidence of a degraded mind, and an 
indelible stain on the human character. 

There is another view of this subject which ought not to 
be overlooked. Duels almost always originate in a defect 
of true politeness — and a challenge accepted is presumptive 
evidence that the parties are not gentlemen, in the sense in 
which the word should always be understood, and in which 
alone it can be correctly used. A real gentleman never vol- 
untarily gives offense ; and if he offends without design, he in- 
stantly acknowledges his error. The offended party, if a real 
gentleman, will as promptly accept' this acknowledgment. 
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If the parties differ as to the nature and aggravation of the 
offense, and the value of the atonement offererf, if they arc 
really gentlemen, they will readily submit the decision of the 
question to an impartial friend, and rest satisfied with his de- 
cision. In nine cases of ten, perhaps in every case of an 
appeal to arms, to obtain satisfaction for injuries or affronts, 
it may be clearly Seen by the impartial world that the affair 
has proceeded from a defect of real honor and goodbreeding 
in one parly or in both. Instead therefore of vmdicating their 
honor by arms, they manifest to the world that they are des- 
titute of the genuine principles of good breeding, and of the 
real magnanimity which is characteristic of gentlemen. 

In selecting books for reading, be careful to choose such 
as furnish the best helps to improvement in morals, literature, 
arts and science ; preferring profit to pleasure, and instruction 
to amusem^t. A small portion of time may be devoted to 
such reading as tends to relax the mind, and to such bodily 
amusements as serve to invigorate muscular strength and the 
vital functions. But the greatest part of life is to be employ- 
ed in useful labors, and in various indispensable duties, pri- 
vate, social and public. Man has but little time to spare 
for the gratification of the senses and the imagination. I 
would therefore caution you again^ the fascinations of plays, 
novels, romances, and that species of descriptive writing 
which is employed to embellish common objects, without 
much enlarging the bounds of knowledge, or to paint imagin- 
ary scenes, which only excite curiosity, and a temporary in- 
terest ; and then vanish in empty air. 

The readers of books may be comprehended in two class- 
es — those who read chiefly for amusement, and those who 
read for instruction. The first, and far the most numerous 
class, give their money and their time for private gratifica- 
tion ; the second employ both for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, which they expect to apply to some useful purpose. — 
The first, gain subjects of conversation and social enter- 

tjainment ; the second, acquire the means of public useful- 
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ness, and of private elevation of character. The readers of 
r the first class are so numerous, and the thirst for novelty so 
insatiable, tha^ the country must be deluged with tales and 
fiction; and if you sufier yourself to be hurried along with 
the current of popular feeling, not only your time^ but your 
mind will be dissipated ; your native faculties, instead of grow- 
ing into masculine vigor, will languish into imbecility. Ba- 
con and Newton did not read tales and novels; their great 
minds were nourished with very different aliment. 

Theatrical entertainments have strong attractions, especifd* 
ly for the young and the thoughtless. They are vindicated 
as a rational and instructive amusement, and men of sober 
judgement and sound morals sometimes attend them — not, 
however, I believe, with the expectation of gaining useful 
knowledge ; but for the purpose of being entertained with 
seeing the powers of the actors. They are pleased to see 
one man imitate another, and the more exact the imitation, 
the more are they delighted. The representation of eleva- 
ted characters has a show of dignity ; the low scenes are 
mere vulgar buffoonery. Very few plays, however, are free 
from sentiments which are offensive to moral purity. Many 
of them abound with ribaldry and vulgarity, too gross for ex- 
hibition before persons of delicacy and refined manners. — 
Before I can believe the stage to be a school of virtue, I must 
demand proof that a single profligate has ever been reform- 
ed, or a single man or woman made a christian by its influ- 
ence. And let me ask, what sort of entertainment is that in 
which a thin partition only separates the nobleman from his 
lackey, and the duchess from her kitchen-maid; in which 
the gentleman and the lady associate at the same board with 
the footman, the oyster-man, and the woman of the town, 
and all partake of the same fare ! With what sentiments 
must superior beings look down on this motley school of mo- 
rality ? 

In forming your connections in society, be careful to se- 
lect for your companions, young men of good breeding, and 
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of virtuous priDciples and habits. The company of the prof- 
ligate and irreligious is to be shunned as poison. You can* 
not always avoid some intercourse with men of dissolute 
lives ; but you can always select, for your intimate asso- 
ciates, men of good principles and unimpeachable character. 
Never maintain a familiar intercourse with the profane, 
the lewd, the intemperate, the gamester, or the scoffer at re- 
ligion. Towards men of such character, the common civili- 
ties of life are to be observed — beyond these, nothing is re- 
quired of men who reverence the divine precepts, and who 
desire, to " keep themselves unspotted from the world." 

I would advise you never to become a member of any 
association, the object of which is concealed. If times and 
circumstances, in any country and at any period of the world, 
have rendered such associations necessary for the protection 
of person or property, or for the reformation of public abu- 
ses, no longer tolerable, such circumstances do^iot exist in 
this country. Secret societies or clubs may have innocent 
and even good objects in view; but concealment always expo- 
ses them to suspicion ; and it seems incompatible with true 
dignity of character to expose ones self voluntarily to such 
suspicions. A good man; a man of truly philanthropic princi- 
ples, will always direct his views to valuable objects of pub- 
lic or private utility and these require no secrecy. Associa- 
tions for intellectual improvement, for executing useful un- 
dertakings, and for combining and giving effect to exertions 
of benevolence, are highly laudable. But always bear in 
mind this important fact, that men are all members of one 
great family, and benevolence should know no bounds, but 
the limits of this family. It should therefore be our aim not to 
attempt to narrow the limits of benevolence which God himself 
has prescribed. It may well be questioned whether, as soci- 
ety is now constituted, the partialities of men, originating in 
distinctions, national and local; political and religious; do 
not contract the benevolent principles of our nature, within 
much narrower limits, than is consistent with christian mo- 
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ralitj*^ No pbilantbropist can see, without pain, nations and 
states, parties and religious sects, perpetually struggling to 
secure, each, to itself, some exclusive or superior advantages, 
in property, power or influence ; and often by means, base 
and dishonorable. This conduct usually originates in pride 
or selfish views, as unfriendly to social happiness, as they are 
repugnant to the will of our common father. Whether in 
politics or religion, this is an odious trait in the human char- 
acter. 

When we consider that men are all brethren of the same 
family, all created with similar capacities, and vested with 
the same natural rights; and in this country, all enjoying 
equal civil and religious rights, under the protection of law ; 
all equally entitled to security and public privileges; all pla- 
ced under the same moral discipline, and all destined to the 
same end— how disgusting is it to see one party or one sect 
arrogating to itself superior merit, or proud distinction, and 
saying to others, *' stand by thyself' — came not near me^ for I 
am holier than thouP^ Yet such is the language of parties ; 
often in religion-— always in government. When the funda- 
mental principles of government or our holy religion are as- 
saulted, good men must unite to defend them. But the most 
numerous and most violent parties that trouble society, spring 
from private ambition and interest, when no principles are 
in jeopardy-— or from an undue attachment to speculative 
opinions in politics, or to the externals of religion; and in 
such parties, the human character is displayed in all its de- 
pravity and degradation. In the tranquil condition of afiairt 
in this country, when our citizens enjoy all the priviiegei 
which good men can desire, and more than many can enjoy 
without abuse, a disposition to exalt one class of citizens 
and to depress another, is a foul reproach to men — a foul- 
er reproach to Christians. 

Never, my dear friend, degrade yourself by an unhallowed 
alliance with a political party that assumes the right of con- 
trolling all public afiairs, to the exclusion of other citizens 
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who have equal righto and eqaal property io defend, and 
equal claims to a share in the management of that property* 
The attempts and often successful attempts, in this country, 
to exclude one class of citizens from any control in legislation 
over the property which their industry has acquired and which 
bears its proportion of the burdens of government, is as rude 
an assault on liberty, as ever disgraced the annals of despo- 
tism. Accustom yourself from your youth to consider all 
men as your brethren, and know no distinction between fel- 
low citizens, except that which they make themselves, by 
their virtues or their vices ^ by their worth or tiieir meawfessm 

A republican form of government is evidently the most 
rational form that men have devised for the protection of 
person and property, and for securing liberty. But hitherto 
no means have been devised to guard this form of govern- 
ment from abuse and corruption. Men in republics are as 
wicked, and as selfish as in monarchies, and with far more 
power to introduce disorders, both into legislation and into 
the adminstration of the laws. In republics, the influence of 
selfish and ambitious men over the weak, the ignorant and 
unsuspecting, has ito full range of operation ; and sooner or 
later, this influence will place in office incompetent men, or 
men who will sacrifice principle to personal emolument or 
aggrandizement. The corruption of the electors is the first 
step towards the ruin of republics ; and when the sources of 
power are corrupted, the evil hardly admito of a remedy. 

It seems to be a political axiom that republics should be 
founded on an equality of rights, or so constructed as to pre- 
serve that equality. But with all the declamation which is 
heard on this subject, this equality of righto seems not to be 
understood ; the very terms want definition. That all men 
have an equal right to the protection of dieir persons, their 
reputation and their property, is undeniable. But it may 
be asked, has a man who has no property to defend, and 
none to support the expenses of government, an equal right 
to legislate upon property, as a man who has property to 
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guard and to apply to the support and defense of his country ? 
May it not be true in a republic, that a majority of the citi- 
zens may possess a minority of the property, and may it not 
liappen that the minor interest may govern the major inter^ 
est ? And in this case, what becomes of the equality ofrightsj 
on which we profess to found a republican government? When 
the sober, industrious citizen, who, by his toil and economy, 
collects a moderate estate, brings up a family in good habits, 
and pays his taxes to government, finds that his property and 
virtue give him no influence or advantage as a member of the 
government, over the idle pennyless lounger, who earns little 
and spends that little in vice, paying nothing to government, 
what attachment can this good citizen feel to the govern- 
ment ? What confidence can he place in its administnation ? 
What expectation can he entertain of its durability? And 
what sort of government is that in which the owners of the 
country do not govern it ? 

Melancholy as this view of the subject is^ you are the 
subject and the citizen of a republic, and in these char- 
acters, duties will devolve on you of no ordinary mag- 
nitude. As a subject^ yield an entire obedience to the 
laws and established institutions of society. Never for the 
paltry consideration of interest, resort to deception, conceal- 
ment or equivocation, to evade your proper share in the bur- 
dens of government. As a citizen^ exercise your rights with, 
integrity and unshaken independence of mind. An obsequi- 
ous elector, who temporizes with party, and yields to every 
varying breeze of popular opinion, is a most contemptible 
character. 

In selecting men for office, let principle be your guide. 
Regard not the particular sect or denomination of the can- 
didate — look to his character as a man of known principle, 
of tried integrity, and undoubted ability for the office. 

It is alleged by men of loose principles, or defective views 
of the subject, that religion and morality are not necessary 
or important qualifications for political stations. But the 
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Scriptures teach a difierent doctrine. They direct that ru* 
lers should be men who rule in the /tar of God, able men, stteh 
as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousneas. But if we had 
no divine instruction on the subject, our own interest would 
demand of us a strict observance of the principle ef these 
injunctions. And it is to the neglect of this rule of conduct 
in our citizens, that we must ascribe the multiplied fniuds, 
breaches of trust, peculations and embezzlements of public 
property which astonish even ourselves ; which tarnish the 
character of our country ; which disgrace a republican gov- 
ernment ; and which will tend to reconcile* men to monar- 
chy in other countries and even in our own. 

When a citizen gives his suffrage to a man of known im- 
morality, he abuses his trust ; he sacrifices not only his own 
interest, but that of his neighbor; he betrays the interest of 
his country. Nor is it of slight importance, that men elect- 
ed to office should he able men, men of talents equal to their 
stations, men of mature age, experience, and judgement; men 
of firmness and impartiality. This is particularly true with 
regard to men who constitute tribunals of justice — the main 
bulwark of our rights — the citadel that maintains the last 
stru^le of freedom against the inroads of corruption and ty- 
ranny. In this citadel should be stationed no raw, inexpe- 
rienced soldier, no weak temporizing defender, who will ob- 
sequiously bend to power, or parley with corruption. 

One of the surest tests of a man's real worth, is the esteem 
and confidence of those who have long known *him, and his 
conduct in domestic and social life. It may be held as gen- 
erally true, that respect spontaneously attaches itself to real 
worth ; and the man of respectable virtues, never has occa- 
sion to run after respect Whenever a man is known to 
seek promotion by intrigue, by temporizing, or by resorting 
to the haunts of vulgarity and vice for support, it may be in- 
ferred, with moral certainty, that he is not a man of real re- 
spectability, nor is he entitled to public confidence. As a gen- 
eral rule, it may be affirmed, that the man who never intrigues 
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for office, may be most safely entrusted with office ; for the 
same noble qualities, his pride, or his integrity and sense of 
dignity, which make him disdain the mean arts of flattery 
and intrigue, will restrain him from debasing himself by be* 
traying his trust Such a man cannot desire promotion, un- 
less he receives it from the respectable part of the commu- 
nity ; for he considers no other promotion to be honorable. 
Both in government and religion, form your opinions with 
deliberation, and when you have settled your opinions, ad- 
here to them with 6rmness. Particularly would I commend 
to you this course in adopting your religious creed. And 
when you have attached yourself to any system, from delib- 
erate conviction, do not rashly and for light causes, abandon 
it. When satisfied that you have embraced an error, con- 
science will direct you to renounce it. But let not a tem- 
porary inconvenience, a slight, or a fit of discontent for a tri- 
fling cause, induce you to forsake the denomination with 
which }Ou have been united. Such change evidences want 
of principle or want of firmness and stability, neither of 
which is compatible with true dignity of character. 
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JV^ Dear Friend^ 

On entering an Academy or a College, adopt the jfirm res- 
olution, to yield obedience to all the officers of the Institu* 
tipD, and to all its laws and regulations. You are not too 
young to know, though you may not be able to realize, io 
ail its extent, the importance of entire subordination in such 
institutions. There is, in all the human race, an instinctive 
reluctance to obedience — a disposition to resist control. This 
disposition is more visible or more active in the young, who 
have had little experience of the necessity of restraint, to 
preserve order and peace io society. This leads them often 
to set their own will and pleasure in opposition to authority, 
or to claim privileges and exemptions which are inconsistent 
with the general regulations of the institution* But remem* 
ber that all violations of the laws, are no less dishonorable 
to the offender, than they are injurious to the interests of the 
seminary. They disturb the order of studies ; interrupt im- 
prpvement; generate enmities between officers and stu- 
dents ; impair the credit of the institution, and bring disrep- 
utation on the trespasser. Never be ambitious of proving 
yoursidU d^ stoul fellow in defiance of authority. Never in- 
dulge the pride of insulting the officers by little vexations, 
boyish tricks, and petty mischiefs. If young men think such 
things heroic and manly, all the world besides, think them 
mean, cowardly and degrading to the offender, and what is 
more, he will afterwards think so himself, and blush for the 
folly of his youth. 

In the prosecution of your studies, endeavor to make your- 
self master of whatever you attempt to learn. Understand 
well the rudiments or first principles of every branch of study, 
whether in literature or in science. The first principles 
are often difficult to beginners ; but when you havo over- 

4 
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come the first difficulties, your progress will be more easy 
and pleasant. 

In the mathematical sciences, the principles of which are 
grounded on the permanent laws of nature, it is particularly 
agreeable to a student to find that truth is susceptible of de- 
monstration, and that the principles, when well understood, 
will lead to no mistake. A similar remark is applicable to 
all the sciences the principles of which are deducible wholly 
or chiefly from experiments ; and to all those branches of 
Natural History, whose principles are to be collected from 
the observation of facts. 

But in philology, history, geography, ethics and meta- 
physics, in which facts are to be collected from testimony or 
principles deduced from reasoning, it is often difficult, and 
gometimes impossible to arrive at truth, and great caution is 
necessary to guard against mistakes, which we are liable to 
embrace, either from the mistakes of others, or from our own 
false reasonings or defective researches. It is on subjects of 
this kind, that you are to withhold implicit confidence in the 
opinions of other men however respectable ; and in current 
tradition, however sanctioned by time and authority. 

The first business of a young man, proposing to obtain a 
liberal education is, to acquire a competent knowledge of 
what are called the learned languages, by which we under- 
stand the Greek and Latin. In connection with these, he 
should obtain an accurate knowledge of his own language ; 
at least the acquisition of such knowledge should be among 
the earliest of his accomplishments. There are some gene- 
ral principles common to all languages, and a full knowledge 
of any one of the refined languages of Europe, will very 
much facilitate the acquisition of others. There are howev- 
er some forms of construction, in each language, peculiar to 
itself, and hence every language must have its own grammar. 
From the general study of Greek and Latin in Europe, from 
the real excellence of those languages, and the strong partial- 
ities imbibed in their favor, the compilers of English gram- 
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mars, hare endeavored too much to bend the principles of 
the English tongue to Latin rules or forms of construction. 
Indeed their reverence for the Greek and Latin, and the 
rules of the grammars of those languages, have probably oc- 
casioned a general neglect of the study of the original princi- 
ples of the English ; while an acquiescence in long estab- 
lished forms of the Greek and Latin grammars have prevent- 
ed some improvements which might have been made in 
ihem^ as well as in the grammar of our own. 

In pursuing the study of the languages, it will be necessary 
for you to use the common class-books. But I wish you not 
to rest satisfied with barely learning what you find in those 
books, and repeating names and rules which you do not un- 
derstand. On the other hand, endeavor to obtain a clear 
view of the ground or reason of every distinction of words, as 
well as of the manner of using them in construction. I once 
heard a gentleman of good classical education remark, that 
it was long after he had taken his degree, before he knew 
what constitutes a rule in grammar; and I have witnessed 
more striking instances of an ignorance of the very elements 
of language in men esteemed good scholars. But I go far- 
ther, and affirm that there are words in constant use in the 
English language which scarcely a man who speaks the lan- 
guage understands. The phrase in which a word is used 
may be perfectly well understood, and yet the man who uses 
it may not be able to define the terms of which it is composed. 

In constructing grammars, the first object is to simplify the 
system, by distributing words into classes founded on real 
distinctions in their applications* Every person must see 
that there is a real distinction between the names of things 
and their qualities, and between things and their actions or 
motions. A very proper course has been pursued in dis- 
tributing words into classes, corresponding to such distinc^ 
tions. In general, the common distribution is sufficiently 
correct ; although the terms used to designate some of these 
classes are in my apprehension, not well chosen. 3ut in or- 
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der to justify a distinction of termsj. there ought to be a dif- 
ftrence in the things they designate ; and for this reason, I 
cannot approve the practice of making the article^ in any 
language, a separate part of speech. The article is an adjec- 
tive; its use is, in some way or other, to qualify the sense of a 
noun, and this is the use of all adjectives. In general, the 
words called articles Wttni or determine the extent of the 
noun to which they are prefixed, but so do other adjectives. 
This and that in English, have as specific a use in this respect 
as the ; and one^ has, in this respect, the same use as an. The 
general use of adjectives is to express some quality of a noun, 
and thus distinguish it, for the occasion, from other nouns > 
and grammatically considered, the words called articles have 
the same use and belong to the same class. In such phrases 
as these — Here is the man we saw yesterdays— Here is this 
man or that man we saw yesterday — the use of lAe, this and 
that is essentially the same ; and they should all be classed 
together in grammatical arrangement. 

The same remark is applicable to the articles jn other Lan- 
guages. In Greek 6, au<ro^, and ouro^, have one general use in 
limiting or defining the extent of a noun, and belong to the 
same class of words. It is inconvenient to make a distinction 
without a difference. 

Hence we may underistand with how little reason Dr. Blair 
charges the Latiti Language with a defect, in the want of ar- 
ticles. The truth is the Latins used t7/e, ipsCj and Atr, for 
limiting and determining nouns, when they wanted them — 
just as we use fAe, thi^^ and that. They did not use t£nu9, 
ordinarily to denote an individual, as we use the same word, 
an — but the reason was, they had no occasion for it — the sin- 
gular number of the noun expressed individuality to a Roman, 
with as much certainty as if they had used unus for the pur- 
j||H)se. And, in most cases, it is true in our language, that an 
or a is of no essential use. Were it not for custom, the sin- 
gular number of the noun would to us be a complete substi- 
tute for an or a. 
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It may be further observed that arUcle^ that is a joint, [ar- 
ticulus] is a name insignificant in language, and as inapplica- 
ble,, as the distinction it occupies, is useless. The words 
called articles^ though often used where they are not wanted, 
area very necessary part of language — like all adjectives they 
express some distinction that is important, to a correct com- 
munication of ideas, but they have no distinct use that claims 
for them a separate place in the classification of words. There 
is no reason why a word expressing individuality should be 
distinguished as a separate part of speech, rather than a word 
which expresses color or dimension* Blue and green are as 
much entitled to a separate place in Grammar as one. 

With regard to the English adjective an or a, there has been 
an error in all the English books, from time immemorial, bf 
which you ought to be apprised in the outset of your studies. 

One of the first things you will be taught is that a and the are 
articles — that a is the indefinite article and used in a vagve 
sense to point out One single thing of the kind, in other respects 
indeterminate. [Lowth.j That, is, a, a contraction of [on,] 
one, means one ; in other words one means one. But it is said 
to be used in a vague sense, as give me an apple, that is, any 
apple. Well, two^ tkree^four &c. are used in the same vague 
sense. Give me two apples^-that is any two — Give me three 
apples, that is, any three — and so of every word expressing 
number in the language. But is an or a indefinite ? Let us 
look a little further — " There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John.'' Now according to Lowth and his copiers; 
a is used in a vague sense — it signifies one man, but that man 
is indeterminate. Again, '^ there was a marriage in Cana of 
Gallilee and the mother of Jesus was there" — that is, any 
marriage, indeterminate. ^^ And seeing the multitude, he went 
up into a mountain"-r-that is, any mountain — indeterminate. 
^^ And Jacob took the stone that he had put for his pilloi|^ 
and set it up for a pillar" — that is, any pillar, indeterminate — 
Examples might be multiplied without end. And now what 
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becomes of the observation of Dr. Liowth, and his indefinite 
article ? 

But we are told, that an or a is indefinite, till it is render- 
ed definite by its application to known or definite words — 
Very true ; and so is every numeral adjective in the lan- 
guage. " Two men may be taller than two other men" — 
Here two is indeterminate. But two thieves crucified on the 
cross, is definite. Then we are brought to this conclusion, 
and this is the fact, that a or an, instead of giving the char- 
acter of indefiniteness to nouns, actually takes its own char- 
acter of definiteness or indefiniteness from the noun to which 
it refers. 

.When therefore you read in books or learn in school, that 
a is the indefinite article you learn that which is not correct. 
And when you learn further, that a becomes an before a vow- 
el, and a silent A, you learn that which is false — the fact be^ 
ing directly the reverse — an being the original word, and n 
being, in usage, lost before an articulation. 

If you should be told that these errors are not very impor- 
tant, you may reply, that still they are errors^ and young 
men are not sent to school to learn errors — They are sent to 
learn truth. 

So also when you are taught that that is a conjunction^ you 
learn that which is not true — When you are taught that not- 
withstanding is a conjunction, you learn that which is not 
true. When you are taught that if is vl conjunction^ you learn 
Hiat which is not true. These words and many others of a 
similar character, classed with conjunctions, have not the 
use of conjunctions — they do not fall under the definition — 
and the sentences or phrases in which they occur cannot be 
resolved correctly, without taking them from that class of 
words, and giving them their true place akid character. 
t If you turn your attention to the verbs, you will find our 
Grammars equally incorrect or defective. 

In tenses, or modifications of verbs to express time, the 
English Language is richer than any other in Europe. It 
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has twelve distinct forms for expressing time, for some of 
which the British Grammars furnish no names, or none which 
are appropriate; and no paradigma or example of conjoga- ■ 
tion that is, by any means, correct or complete. Some of 
these tenses could receive no names from the Greek and Lat* 
in Grammars, for the Greek and Latin languages have no tens- 
es that correspond to them. Such is the case with the Eng* 
lish forms of definite time, which constitute a prime excel- 
lence of our language. 

In the use of the Subjunctive Mode, there is a want of sys- 
tem and precision, in English authors, much to be regretted, 
and by no means honorable to English Philology. The 
phrases, if he be, if thou bc^ if he were^ if he go^ if he do^ if he 
havej whether he have^ whether he &e, though he be or they be, 
though hejally though he say, and others of a* like form with- 
out number, are all arranged in the present tense of the Sub- 
junctive Mode. But in fact most of the words thus used do not 
express present time. In our version of the Scriptures, this form 
of the verb is usually intended to express a future contingent 
event, and is the translation of the future time of the original. 
In some cases, it is a translation of the present tense of the In- 
dicative Mode, and expresses the present time. " If the priest 
that is anointed dosin,'*^ Levit.^^. Here dosin is placed in 
the present tense of the Subjunctive. But this is not correct. 
In the original Hebrew, the verb is future, "if the priest shall ^' 
sin." But " if thou be the son of God." Math. 4. 3. — i^, 
it be thou." Math. 14. 28. " If he be Christ." Luke 23^- 
35. express present time, and in the original the verb is in the 
present tense of the Indicative. In the use of this form of 
English verbs there is, in no author whose works I have read, 
either precision or uniformity. We cannot know by the verb 
itself, whether the author means to express a conditional or 
uncertain event in the present time, or a future contingent 
event. This is to be learnt from the context. This want of 
precision runs through the present version of the Scriptures, 
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and is found in the translations of profane authors, as well as 
in the best original productions in our language. 

Take the following as an example " If it is to be discover- 
ed only by experiment, life will be lost, before the resolution 
can be fixed; if any other indications are to be found, they 
may perhaps be very early discerned. At least, if to miscar- 
ry in an attempt be a proof of having mistaken the direction 
of the genius, Sic. Johnson. Rambler. No. 1 9. 

Here in two instances, the indicative is used after if^ and in 
one, the subjunctive— where the sensi4 requires uniformity. 
In most authors, this negligence is to be seen frequently in 
the sanae sentence, and in scripture, sometimes in the same 
, verse. And how are we to know the precise ideas. of the au- 
thor? We must determine that either the writer does not ex- 
press his ideas with correctness, or that the present tense of 
the indicative, and that of the subjunctive, have the same use, 
and the distinction between them in Grammar is of no value 
in practice. If the distinction is of no value, why is it retain- 
ed f And how is a foreigner to understand or translate such 
passages, where the mode is changed, without a difference of 
time or signification requiring the change. 

I have examined the language as far back as the written re- 
cords of it extend, anS find^ similar want of uniformity, in 
almost every period of time. In the oldest Saxon laws, those 
*^ of Ethelbert, enacted about the year 600, the personal ter- 
lination is generally used after if^ [gif-] In the laws of later 
l|i,te it is more generally omitted ; but not uniformly. The 
(act is the same in the Saxon Chronicle. But in most cases 
the verb is intended to express a conditional or contingent fu- 
ture. The same want of discrimination between the present 
and future, is observable in almost all, perhaps all succeeding 
writers. This might well be expected in our early writers, 
for our language, like all others, was formed by unlettered 
people. 

But since custom has estabhsbed the use of will and shall^ 
would and shouidy as the signs of future time, or condition- 
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al events, there can be no apology for suffering this confusion 
of tenses in the English language. The celebrated writers of 
the last century, from Locke to Johnson, though not uniform 
in the use of the tenses, evidently inclined to the use of the in* 
dicative form of the verb, after i/*, though^wheiher^ &c. 

" If he finds his collection too small"— if he thinks his judge- 
ment not sufficiently enlightened"—" Whether it leads to truth," 
"If he is born to think.'' — "He contracts debts when he is 
furious, which his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him to dis- 
charge at the return of reason." — "If he warns others against 
his own failings. Rambler. 

" If their greatness seldom elevates-^if the imagination is 
not always gratified. Life of Cowley by Johnson, 

This was the language of Johnson, and by adverting 
to the sense of the author, in the original papers, we shall 
see that he was not accurate in discriminating the conditional 
present tense from the contingent future. Take the following 
example. If he thinks his own judgment not sufiiciently en- 
lightened, he may, by attending to the remarks which every 
paper will produce, rectify his opinions. If he should encnm'- 
her himself by an unwieldy subject, he can quit it, be. Here 

in the first sentence, if he thinks ^ is the conditional present, if 
he should encwnber^ the contingentiuturd^ but both verbs ought 

to be in the same tense. ^ 

" If the reader has a mind to see a father of the same 
stamp." Addison^ Spect, .ATo. 1 89. 

"If exercise ^Aroti;5 off all superfluities, temperance pregjl. 
vents them — if exercise clears the vessels, — if exercise raisWf 
proper ferments in the humors — if exercise dissipates a grow- 
ing distemper," &c. lb. JVb. 195. 

"His clothes please, if they are fashionable and warm." 

Steele. 

"No man, though he converses with them." — Steele. 

This is the language of Addison and Steele — Addison, who, 
beyond all controversy, wrote the purest English of that age 

5 
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or indeed of any age of English literature, seldom used the 
subjunctive forra of the verb. 

From these elegant writers, or from usage, our respecta- 
ble American writers, who have not been fettered by the 
rules of modern grammars, have learned the use of the indic- 
ative form of the verb, in conditional phrases. 

" If any persons thus qualified are to be found in the north- 
ern colonies." Washington's Let. p. 7. 
" If it is thought proper to repose "such a trust in me." 

t' lb. p. 14. 

"If the Congress does not choose to point out particular 
regiments." lb, p. 19. 

" If the army from Boston is going to Halifax." 

lb. p. 116. 
" If I am rightly informed." lb. p. 1 33. 

" If any provision is made.'' lb. Vol. 2, 37. 

"If France affects to be Rome, she will not find in Great 
Britain a Carthage." Jlmes. p. 213. 

"If the English Minister has sense and spirit." 

Ib.p. 2i6. 
^* If safety lies^ as it certainly does, in arms." lb. p. 218. 
This form of the verb, in expressing the uncertainty of 
events in the present Hi me^s correct, upon the principle of 
^ analogy. If, as every scholar knows, is the S^xon, Gif, give, 
^ttg, a verb, and it has the same force or effect, as grant, suppose, 
jidmit. Now, we never say or write. Grant the English min- 
# ^Bfer have sense and spirit. Suppose their greatness elevate 
■ttem— admit France affect to be Rome. The indicative forra 
of the verb is always used after these verbs. Grant, he Jias ; 
suppose their greatness elevates them, Sz;c. and to reduce our 
language to uniformity of principles, the indicative should 
follow if, but the conditional present should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the conditional future. Thus, we should say, 
if the Court is now in session — if it shall or should be in ses- 
sion to-morrow — if the mail has arrived — if the mail should ar- 
^ rive by six o'clock. By adopting and adhering to these forms 
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of the verb, we should explicitly express the time inteDdedy 
and deliver our language from its present confusion of tenses. 

I would adopt this form of writing and speaking, not mere- 
ly because Johnson, Addison, and roost of the elegant writers 
of the most splendid era of English literature, as well as Burke 
and Pitt of a later age, used the indicative, in conditional 
phrases, but because it is the general usage^ of which their 
writings are evidence, as it regards England ; and because it 
is the general, or rather universal usage of well educated men 
in this country* By usage^ I mean the practice of speakings 
for this is Language, that which is uttered by the tongue, and 
if our Grammars are not in conformity to this usage, they 
are not English Grammar. So general and so controlling is 
this usage, that from more than forty years observation, I can 
affirm, I have seen scarcely half a dozen men, who have had 
courage to use, in conversation, the subjunctive form If he go, 
though he have. Young men learn these forms of speaking 
in school, and as soon as they get into the world, they are 
compelled by the force of custom to abandon them. 

Still further ; on a careful examination of our language 
and a comparison of it with the British Grammars, you will 
find many of our well authorized phrases and idioms have es- 
caped the notice of the compilers. The Grammars are as 
defective as they are erroneous. This may be one reason, 
why we can scarcely find an English author who writes his ^^y- 
own language with purity and precision. 

Take the following examples of the wrong use of the 
tenses. 

" Then Manasse'h knew that the Lord he was God." 

2, Chron. 33, 13. 

I know not whether this error, which is very common, in 
our best writers, originated in oversight, or in the misappli- 
cation of a rule, that conjunctions couple like cases and 
modes, supposing that to be a conjunction. Cicero, in this 
case, would have used the infinitive mode of the substantive 
verb. Manasseh *' novit Jehovam Deum esse." And in 
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English, if that might be omitted, the most correct form of 
expression would be, '^ Then Manasseh knew Jehovah to b« 
God." But that being used, the sense requires the substan- 
tive verb to be in the present tense, expressing a fact not 
past^ like that expressed by knew^ but present — existing at 
any time and at all times. ^^ Manassefh knew that the Lord 
he f* God." 

One source of error, in this and similar phrases, has prob- 
ably been that our Grammars and Dictionaries have led us 
to believe that to be a conjunction, than which, nothing is 
more false. That is a pronoun, or substitute for a noun or 
a sentence ; and by transposing the order of the two parts 
of the foregoing sentence, we shall better understand the 
fault of using was. " The Lord he is God — Then Manag. 
seh knew <Aa<." 

In the following passages, a similar error occurs — ^the cor- 
rections are inserted in hooks. 

^* Many Philosophers have believed the people of the 
present day were [to be] possessed of a great deal more 
knowledge than the moderns of the three last centuries," [or 
thus, have believed that the people of the present day are 
possessed.] Introd^ to Darwin^ Am. Edit. 

I am sufficiently aware, in how many instances, reference 
to these has been rashly made by philosophers ; when a 
deeper and more minute analysis would have shown, that the 
supposed first principles were [are] not elementary laws of 
thought, but were [are] resolvable into others more simple." 

Brown's Lectures^ 1 3. 

" We might know, that the flame of a Candle, if we hold 
our hand over it, would be instantly followed by pain, and 
burning of the hand — that if we ate or drank [should eat or 
drink] a certain quantity, our hunger and thirst would cease;" 

/&. Lect. 7. 

*^ It might be imagined that such an employment was [is] 
in itself sufficiently irksome and hazardous." 

Johnson. Rambler^ J^o. 3. 
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^' Surely no stroDger instance can be given of a persuasion, 
that content was [is] the inhabitant of particular regions.^' 
" If he, (Cowley,) travelled [should travel] so far, with no 
other purpose than to bury himself in some obscure retreat, 
he might have found [might find] in his own country, innti- 
merabie coverts, 8tc." Rambler\ M>. 6. 

" It was declared by Pompey, that if the Commonwealth 
was [should be] violated, he could stamp with his foot and 
raise an army out of the ground. Rambler, ^o. 10, 

" I thought then with myself, that, if once 1 was [should 
be] at liberty, I would leave play,^' Rambler, Ab. 16. 

" This grave considerer found, by deep meditation, that a 
man was [is] no loser by marrying early, even though he 
contented [should content^ himself with a less fortune.'' 

Rambler, Mo. 18. 

^^I could wish our Royal Society, would compile a body 
of Natural History. If the several writers among them took 
[would take] each his particular species, and gave [would 
give] a distinct account, &z;c." Addison, Spect. No. 121. 

^^ It was affirmed, in the last discourse, that much of the 
honorable practice of the woid rested [rests] on the substra- 
tum of selfishness ; that society was [is] held together, in 
the exercise of its relative virtues mainly, by the tie of recip- 
rocal advantage ; that a man's own interest bound [binds] him 
to all those average equities which obtained, [obtain] in the 
neighborhood around him, and in which, \i he proved [should 
prove] himself to be glaringly deficient, he Would be aban- 
doned by the respect and the confidence and the good will 
of the people with whom he had [might have or would have] 
to do. Chalmer^s Com. Dis, 4. 

^'He showed that his opinion was then formed^ that the 
principal danger to liberty in republics arose [arises] from 
popular factions." Life of Fisher Ames, p. 12. 

*' He has saic] favor for favor was [is] principle." 

Ames, p. 45. 
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*' In the last discourse I observed that love constituted 
[constitutes] the whole moral character of God.'' 

Dwigkt's Theol. 1. 165. 

'^ Nor has any man ever doubted the soundness of this 
conclusion, but under the influence of a wish that it might 
[may] not be true, nor without a laborious effort to convince 
himself, that it was [is] an error," lb. p. 12. 

" Right would neither be acknowledged, nor be felt, nor 
exist. Whatever was [should be] coveted, would be sought 
and obtained, if it could be done with* safety. Whatever 
was [should be] hated, would, so far as safety would permit, 
be hunted and destroyed." lb. p. 48. 

" I have been informed by what I esteem good authority, 
that a numerous assembly of French Literati, being asked in 
turn, at one of their meetings, by their president, whether 
there was [is] any such thing as morul obligation, answered, 
in every instance, that there was not, [is not.] lb. p. 49. 

" From this fact it would seem that the idea of infinite per- 
fection was [is] in the view of the human mind, incompatible 
with polytheism." lb. p. 57. 

'^ It is impossible to determine, that a mutable God would 
not alter, not his conduct only, but his views, his principles 
of action, and the rules by which he governed [should gov- 
ern] his creation. What he now loved [loves] he might hate 
hereafter — what he now approved [approves] he might here- 
after condemn — what he now rewarded [rewards] he might 
hereafter punish." " From his past designs and administra- 
tions we could never argue, at all, to those which were future 
[are future.]" lb. p 86. 

Numerous similar mistakes are to be found in what I be- 
lieve to be the most complete System of Theology in the 
English language. 

'^ And he said, Nay father Abraham ; but if one went [shall 
go] to them from the dead, they will repent. And he said to 
him, If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will 
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they be persuaded, though one rose [shall rise] from the 
dead." Luke, 16 30, 31. 

Examples of similar ioaccuracies might be multiplied to an 
indefinite extent. Bi^t let me direct your attention to anoth- 
er error, very common in writers of reputation ; I think more 
common in Great Britain than in the United States. This is 
the conversion of a neuter or intransitive, into 9l passive verb. 
Such conversion is repugnant to the very nature of an intran- 
sitive verb, which denotes action limited to the agent. The 
transitive or active verb affirms that an agent does something 
that affects an object. This may be changed into a passive 
verb, for the latter only expresses the idea in a different 
manner. John slexo Thomas, and Thomas was slain by John, 
express the same fact ; but observe, in the passive form of 
the verb, there must be an agent and a subject. When a 
thing is done, there must be an agent by which it is done, 
and a subject on which it is done. But the intransitive verb, 
expressing action or being limited to the agent, cannot admit 
the passive form ; for it must then declare something done, 
without any instrument by which it is done. Perish is a verb 
of this kind. Observe the following passages : 

*' Yea whereto might the strength of their bands profit me, 
in whom old age was [had] perished." Job 30. 2. 

" Their memorial is [has] perished with them." Ps. 9. 6. 

" The heathen are [have] perished out of this land." 

Ps. 10. 16. 

''Z? [has] counsel perished bom the prudent." Jer. 49. 7. 

The same error occurs in several other passages. 

" The days tuere [had] not expired." 1 Sam. 18. 26. 

*VAnd it came to pass after the year was [had] expired." 

2 Sam. 11.1. 

"And when the year r/;r/.<? [had] expired. 2Chron.S6. 10. 

And so in every passage of Scripture where the word is 
used. 

The error is the same, when verbs, which are used some- 
times as transitive and sometime-* as intransitive, are convert- ^ 
ed from an intransitive to a passive sense. 
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" They [the locusts] shall eat the residue of that which t$ 
[has] escaped. Ex. 10. 6. 

" I only am [have] escaped alone to tell thee." Job 1. 15. 

" Hide yourselves there three days, until the pursuers be 
[have] returned." Josh. 2. 16. 

" And it came to pass, when he was [had] returned." 

Litke 19. 15. 

When a person returns, he does it by his own act ; he is 
not returned by an agent. But when it is said, a sum of 
' money, that was borrowed, is returned, the passive form is 
correct, as the act is done by an agent. 

Many English writers of reputation fall into this mistake. 
They write and say, a ship is arrived, for has arrived. In 
the United States this error is less common. Even illiterate 
people seldom commit a mistake in this particular. This is 
the more remarkable, considering the frequency of such mis- 
takes in our version of the Scriptures. But our practice is 
in conformity with that of Addison. 

In another particular, our best writers ,and speakers err in 
the use of the parts of speech, from an inattention to one of 
the most important subjects in philology, the agreement of 
words with sentences — a subject on which our grammars are 
n^ostly silent. It is owing to this inattention, that we find, in 
all our books, sentences similar to this, " Agreeable/ to the 
order of the day, the house resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole." As there is no noun, in such sentences, to 
which the adjective, if used, can be referred, men have sup- 
posed that the use of it would be ungrammatical. But in 
truth, the adjective oply can be used with propriety. Ad- 
verbs ending in ly denote manner of action. But in the sen- 
tence recited, it is not intended to express the manner of re- 
solving into a committee — it is the act itself which is agreea- 
ble to the order of the day. This act is expressed by the 
whole clause, the house resolved itself into a committee of the 
zphole, and with this clause the adjective must agree in con- 
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structioD. The house resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, which act was agreeable to the order of the day. 

Before the middle of the last century, when men wrote and 
spoke according to their own sense df propriety, without any 
bias from the false rules of grammar, the adjective, not the 
adverb, was generally used in such sentences. It was in that 
period, that according^ pursuant and contrary^ in such forms 
of expression, gained such an establishment, that we rarely or 
never see them converted into adverbs. We rarely see it 
written, accordingly to the order of the day, pursuantly to his 
advice, or contrarily to his opinion— ^a thing was done. Hence 
every ear revolts at the use of these adverbs, in the form 
above specified. Yet there is not a shadow of reason, why 
according^ pursuant and contrary should be used, which does 
not equally justify and require agreeable^ antecedent^ com- 
fonnable^ &c. in like sentences. It is, however, no less true 
than strange, that men, led by example, precedent, or the 
hasty opinions of others, run into perpetual contradictions in 
practice, and then alledge that practice in justification of the 
contradictions. It is a fact, I am persuaded, susceptible of 
proofj that the English grammars used within the last half 
century, have introduced more errors' than they have cor- 
rected. 

For this reason, I would advise you not to follow implicit- 
ly the rules of any British grammar, but rather model your 
language by the practice of Addison, Swift, Pope, Middleton, 
and other writers of distinction of the same period, and by 
respectable usage in common life, in our own country, which 
generally accords with that of the writers mentioned. 
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My Dear Friend^ 

As every living language is and must be subject to contin- 
ual change, and as some points in the English language are 
not settled by universal undisputed practice, you will some- 
times find yourself embarrassed in attempting to decide what 
is correct, particularly in orthography and pronunciation » 
The present English language is composed of words borrow- 
ed from many others. The Anglo-Saxon, our mother-tongue, 
furnishes only a part of our words; the remainder are taken 
from the Greek, Latin, French, and a few from other langua- 
ges. In our mother-tongue, as written from Beda to the 
conquest, there was no uniformity in the orthography of words 
—the same words being written in two or three different 
ways, and sometimes more. The modern orthography of 
these words is more uniform, but our early writers did not 
always adopt the most simple or most common orthography. 
The Saxon diphthong ae now makes an awkward appearance 
in eia, and /^a/Acr and /ca/Acr would have been more conform- 
able to the Saxon had they been written lether^felher. 

Our. words borrowed from the Greek and Latin are less 
irregular in orthography, and may, for the most part, be easi- 
ly reduced to general rules. The principal irregularities oc- 
cur in such words as honovy favor^ public^ music, which our 
early English authors wrote, honour^ favour ^ publick^ musick. 
They seem to have been led to this practice, in the two first 
examples, by the French orthography — Aonewr, faveur; but 
in facb, they adopted neither the Latin nor French orthogra- 
phy. In the latter examples, they seem to have substituted 
k fertile French cjue — musick^ publick^ for musique, pubiique. 
These and similar words are mostly oi; wholly borrowed by 
the Latins from the Greek. The Roman c represents the 
Greek x, and the words were correctly written in Latin. But 
our early writers borrowed both letters, writing k after c; most 
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absurdly indeed, for one only is necessary, and they them- 
selves never carried the absurdity so far as to write, musickal^ 
publickatioriy majestickal^ politickaff^ The more general usagt 
now is, to write words of these classes, according to the sim- 
plicity of the Latin and Greek orthography, Aonor,/aror, Au- 
mor^ music, public. This is the practice in the proceedings 
and records of Congress, in the legislatures, in courts of law, 
and in most of our best authors, and is a practice that will 
probably become universal in this country, as well as in Great 
Britain. As simplicity and regularity in orthography are 
among the excellencies of a language, and facilitate the ac- 
quisition of it, it is desirable that the old orthography should 
be suffered to pass into oblivion. 

-Many -of the words which we have received from the 
French, are adopted with the French livery, and perhaps they 
must continue to wear it. Formerly there was a very gener- 
al disposition to conform such borrowed words to the Eng- 
lish analogies, and at an edrly period the French nombrey 
chamhre^ fac. were written number, chamber. This correct 
practice, however, has, within the century past, been reject- 
ed, and the authority of Newton, Milton, and many illustrious 
authors has hot been sufficient to prevent scepter, sepulcher, 
&c. from being changed back to the French orthography. 
Risk^ musket, and a few others are pretty well established in 
the English orthography; but burlesque, grotesque, picturesque, 
appear, in English, as monuments of ill taste, and evidence 
of a determination to resist the farther improvement of our 
orthography. 

The irregularities of our orthography are deeply to be re- 
gretted } as they render the acquisition of the English lan- 
guage, which, for strength and copiousness, has no rival in 
Europe, very difficult for foreigners; and what renders it 
more deplorable is, that these irregularities now operate 
against the propagation of the christian religion. If the diffi- 
culty of learning to read and write our language is never sur- 
mounted by one tenth part of our own citizens, which, I pre- 
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surae, is the fact, and if this difficulty costs our own children 
one, two or three years extra labor and time, which is proba- 
bly a fact, it may easily Uli-'eonceived what an obstacle our 
irregular orthography must be to the propagation of the lan- 
guage among foreigners. When I see the successful efforts of 
several European continental nations to reduce the orthogra- 
phy of their languages to order and rules, I contemplate, with 
surprise, the pertinacious opposition of the English nation to 
a like improvement of their language. This opposition, how- 
ever, finds some apology in the injudiciousness of the at- 
tempts that have been made to reform our spelling, by intro- 
ducing new characters. This is not necessary — a simple 
mode may be devised to accomplish the object, without new 
characters, and without rendering a single book unintelligible 
or useless in the present orthography. 

Within the last fifty years, several attempts have been made 
in Great Britain, to find or to make a standard of pronuncia- 
tion. Passing by the efforts of Mr. Elphinstone and Doctor 
Eenrick, I would state, from information received from the 
late venerable Dr. Johnson of Stratford, that the first success- 
ful attempt to introduce the modern stage-pronunciation, was 
made by Thomas Sheridan, a native of Ireland, about fifty 
years ago. '^ Sheridan informs us, in the preface to his Dic- 
tionary, that he had received his early education under an in- 
timate friend and chosen companion of Dean Swift, and that 
he had the benefit of the Dean's company and instructions. 
His professed object, in his Dictionary, was to preserve or re- 
store the pronunciation of the English language, as it stood in 
the reign of Queen Anne, which he calls the Augustan age of 
England. His Dictionary had its share of popularity, and 
was republished in this country. But some of his peculiari- 
ties, particularly his pronunciation of s before ti, as in shupc 
rior, wete condemned and rejected by the English. 

In a few years after, John Walker undertook to correct the 
errors of Sheridan and other Lexicographers, and published 
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a Dictionary intendBd for a standard of pronunciation, which 
has nearly superseded Sheridan's. 

In a few years after, Stephen Jat^es published a Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, for the purpose of correcting the mistakes of 
Walker, and his book has had its share of popularity. 

To show how utterly hopeless must be all individual at« 
tempts to form or to find a standard of pronunciation, which 
shall unite the discordant opinions of men, let us attend to 
what these compilers say of each other's standards. '^Among 
those writers," says Walker, " who deserve the first praise 
on this subject, is Mr. Elphinstone; who, in his principles of 
the English language, has reduced the chaos to a system, 
and luid the foundation of a just and regular pronunciation. 
But this gentleman, by treating his subject with an affected 
obscurity, and by absurdly endeavoring to alter the whole or- 
thography of the language, has unfortunately lost his credit 
with the public, for that part of his labors which entitles him 
to the highest praise." 

After him. Dr. Kenrick contributed a portion of improve- 
ment, by his Rhetorical Dictionary. But he has rendered 
bis Dictionary extremely imperfect by entirely omitting a 
great number of words of doubtful and difficult pronuncia- 
tion — those very words for which a Dictionary of this kind 
would naturally be consulted. [Let it be remarked that 
Walker's Dictionary is liable to the same objection.] 

'^ To him succeeded Mr. Sheridan, who not only divided 
the words into syllables, and placed figures over the vo>vels, 
as Dr. Kenrick had done, but by spelling these syllables' as 
they are pronounced, seemed to complete the idea of a Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, and to leave but little expectation of 
future improvement. It must indeed be confessed that Mr. 
Sheridan's Dictionary is greatly superior to every thing that 
preceded it, and his method of conveying the sound of words 
by spelling them as they are pronounced, is highly rational 
and useful. But here sincerity obliges me to stop. The nu- 
merous instances J have given of impropriety, inconsistency. 
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and want of acquaintance with the analogies of the language, 
sufficiently show how imperfect I think his Dictionary is upon 
the whole, and what ample room was left for attempting an- 
other, that might better answer the purpose of a guide to pro- 
nunciation." ' ' 

The last writer on this subject is Mr. Nares, who, in his 
Elements of Orthoepy, has shown a clearness of method, and 
an extent of observation, which deserve the highest encomi- 
ums. But he seems, on many occasions, to have mistaken 
Uie best usage, and to have paid too little attention to the first 
principles of pronunciation.'' 

Having thus disposed of his predecessors, Walker seems 
to have cleared the way for a favorable reception of his own 
work. But let us attend to what a succeeding writer, and a 
very good judge says of Walker's scheme. 

" As no trivial error in Walker's system," says Jones, *' I 
consider his always using the long e in place of the short y. 
Thus, for instance, the word asperily^ if pronounced exactly 
according to Walker's scheme of the vowels, will produce the 
ludicrous sound of asperitee. Mr. Walker has also marked 
as similar sounds, the double o in look and tooth, took and 
tool, though in strictness there is no smaller difference be- 
tween them than between long ^u A short. ^^ Jones also con- 
demns, as every correct speaker must condemn. Walker's 
pronunciation of a in lass, last, past, passive, fcc. in which 
words he gives to a the same sound as in fashion, fan, fantasy, 
fancy, 

'' Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?" 

^he fair inference from the facts stated is, that there is no 
uniformity in practice ; and that when these authors pretend 
to give us the general usage or the best usage, they really give 
us local usage — the usage to which they have been accustom- 
ed — or that they do not know what the best usage is, and 
substitute for it their own opinions. In a multitude of instan- 
ces, Walker admits that the practice of good speakers is not 
uniform, and in such cases, he sets down, as the standard, the 
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pronunciation which he prefers or believes to be the best. 

From this opinion many good speakers will doubtless dis- 
sent, and the questions will be still undecided. 

Sheridan gave us the Irish sound of s in superior, [shype- 
rior] and in all similar words. He doubtless meant to give us 
the best usage; but the English nation say, and we say, he 
mistook the fact. But Sheridan pronounces partiality^ and 
similar words, as we do in America; Walker and Jones pro- 
nounce that word parsheality. Here the latter writers entire- 
ly mistake the manner in which the sound of sh is formed, in 
this and similar words. It is not by changing / into sh^ but 
by the union of ti — so that tia become sha. Here Sheridan 
is unquestionably correct. Walker's giving to y the long 
sound of e in vanity^ ^^^'Hf' ^^* *^' ^^ Jones has remaked, ab«' 
solutely ludicrous. To follow such a direction would destroy 
the proper accentation of the words, and the melody of the 
language. 

When Dr. Johnson wrote, the letter u had one long sound, 
as in usty confusion. Since his time, the standard writers 
have given us two long sounds of that letter ; one, as in ruief 
intrude^ where they give it the sound of oo ; the other, as in 
fume, fury y where they tell us it has the sound of eu or e9. 
This is a most mischievous distinction, and wholly unknown to 
common usage. There is no difierence in the sound of the 
letter itself; and they have prpbably been led into ihe mis- 
take by the mouthing of stage-players, or from the slight dif- 
ference resulting from the articulation which precedes the letter. 
These mistakes extend to a great number of words, and ren- 
der the works in which they occur extremely unsafe guides 
to pronunciation. Walker pronounces bench, tench, clenchf 
as if written bensh, tensh, clensh. Let me ask, who ever 
^ heard such a pronunciation.^ Where is it to be found, either 
among good speakers or bad speakers.'* Surely the youth of 
our country should consult better authorities^ and not be thus 
misguided in their search after a correct pronunciation. 
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The same author, under the word commendable, tells us, 
that ^^ the accent on the second syllable of the word is grt)wa 
vulgar, and there needs no other reason for banishing it from 
polite pronunciation.'' What! the common pronunciation of the 
people to be banished, merely because it is vulgar or common ! 
Fortunately, in this case, what is vulgar in England is polite 
irt this country. But under the word ckymist, the author 
gives us a different principle. After reprobating the change 
of chymist into chemist, he writes — " Till the voice of the peo- 
Pile has more decidedly declared itself, it is certainly the most 
eligible to follow Dr. Johnson and our established writers in 
the old orthography." Here then the author contradicts him- 
self, as he does in many other places. By the way, neither 
chymist nor chemist is correct; for acewlmg to the Arabic, it 
should be written chimist. English authors, in this case, as 
in many others, have blundered continually about a point, 
than which nothing is more obvious. 

Walker proceeds to condemn the affected speakers who at- 
tempt to remove the accent of corruptible from the second to 
the first syllable, because of the difBculty of pronouncing the 
word ; yet he admits the accent of acceptable on (he first syl- 
lable^ which is equally difficult; and what, if possible, is 
\rorse, he accentuates refragable on the first syllable, and ir- 
refragable on the second. 

On the subject of accentuation, all the standard writers, so 
called, seem to err, in adjusting the accent of words by the 
terminating syllable ; at least, they extend the rule too far, 
while they overlook the more important principle, of regula- 
ting accent by the ear and the organs of speech. This is the 
controlling principle of accent in all languages ; to lay an ac- 
cent on that syllable of a word, which enables the speaker, 
with most ease, to utter the particular word, in connection 
with those which precede and follow. And in polysyllables, 
if one accent does not accomplish the object, i^e lay a second- 
ary accent on another syllable. This is not a matter of con- 
vention nor of instruction ; it is the effect of the spontaneous 
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effort of the speaker to articulate the several syllables with 
ease^and distinctness. The rules of all the writers in the na- 
tion can never bring the people generally to accentuate ac^ 
ceptahh and refragable on the first syllable. The organs of 
both speaker and bearer revolt at the very effort. So it is 
with confessor^ accented on the first syllable, and horizon^ on 
the second. The latter indeed is not very difficult ; but it is 
so contrary to English analogy, and so unnatural, that men, 
not fettered by rules or prejudice, will not receive it. And 
the great evil of attempting to form a standard by artificial 
rules, or by the affected practice of stage-players, is, that it 
serves to divide and confound the great body of learned men 
in a nation, who spontaneously adopt the most natural and 
easy pronunciation. I would as soon see a clergyman go in* 
to the pulpit with his buskins, as with the pronunciation of a 
stage-actor. 

A great revolution in the pronunciation of words took 
place in England about the year 1770. I have been inform- 
ed by the late Dr. Johnson of Stratford, and by an Episcopal 
clergyman, the late Dr. Hubbard of New-Haven, that when 
they first went to England (in 1765 and 1766,^ the word na- 
turt was pronounced with the full long sound of u, but they 
heard nothing of the sound of ch, as in na chure. Before Dr. 
Johnsoii left England, the latter pronunciation began to pre- 
vail at the theatre, and among the younger barristers and 
members of parliament ; but was not common. This was 
probably introduced by Sheridan who Was preceptor to Mr. 
Wedderbourne. The pretense for this change was that u, 
has the sound of ^ti, and that in attempting to pronounce na^- 
yure^ we easily slide into na chure. The pretense is ground- 
less ; for except in tise, union and a few similar words, u has 
not the sound of ^1^ in a single English word. But this cor- 
ruption has been extending itself, from the 'era mentioned to 
this time, and has changed the pronunciation of more words, 
than any other event probably since the conquest, or indeed 
more than any other event in English History. It has added 
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more anomalies in pronunciation, than had before been intro- - 
duced since the Saxons became masters of England* This, 
added to many former irregularities, has multiplied the. diffi- 
culties of learning the language — as, in such words, the letters 
cease to represent their proper sound — the use of Alphabet- 
ical writing is lost, and words become little better than hiero- 
glyphics. Happy would it be if the people of this country 
bad the good sense to retain all the purity of language which 
their ancestors brought with them, and to hand it down to their 
posterity ! 

I would advise *you to avoid this, and all similar innova- 
tions, whether originating in England or America* You have 
often heard in the vulgar pronunciation of this country, cow 
pronounced keow ; gown^ geown* So the English pronounce 
kind, keind ; guide, geide. These faults are similar, and pro- 
ceed from the same cause ; but they are carefully to be 
avoided. 

So we hear been pronounced ben. Yet ben is not the short 
sound of been, but of bane, and if you will turn to the Analy- 
sis of sounds, in your Spelling Book, you will find the reason. 
The short sound of been is bin. Be careful not to fall into 
such improprieties. 

Be equally cautious not to catch popular errors, in the use 
of words. When you hear such a phrase as, / expect it was, 
call to mind the meaning of expect, and steadfastly adhere to 
the correct use of the word, which should always refer to a fu- 
ture event. 

Be careful also to avoid corrupting the language of this 
country, by imitating peculiarities of the English. Do not 
use sledge for sled, because the English so use it. Our prac- 
tice is far the most correct. We use sledge only for a large 
hammer. The English word sledge is our sleigh^ and our 
distinction between sleigh and sled is a very important one in 
this country, where two forms of carriage are used. When- 
ever then we have occasion to use the English word, we 
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' should translate it into sledy for this is what they mean by 
the word. 

In this and in other respects I would oppose innovation. I 
would never introduce change, except for correction or im- 
provement. For this reason, I regret that so prudent and ju- 
dicious a man as the late Dr. Worcester, should have altered 
some words in Watt's Psalms, as by introduciug who for that^ 
when applied to persons. That as a relative, applied to per- 
sons, is as legitimate as zoAo, and as I can prove from the best 
writers in Saxon, has been in use for more than a thousand 
years. This use runs through our version of the Scriptures, 
and is found in every good writer, in the language; and these 
authorities are warranted by universal usage at the present 
day. 

It is lamentable to observe, even among men of science 
and literature, and of political distinction in America, an in- 
difference to regularity and improvement in our language. 
They seem determined to follow their predecessors in every 
thing tight or wrong. It is well known that the French first 
explored the country on the Mississippi from Canada<to the 
Gulf of Mexico. In their descriptions and n(iapsof that riv- 
er, and its tributary streams, they mention the Indian names 
of some of them, and vtrite them in such a manner as to ex- 
press the sounds of the words to a French ear. Having no W 
in their language, when they had occasion to express the 
sound of that letter, they wrote Ou ; and this for Frenchmen 
was correct. Thus Wabash^ Wisconsin^ Wachita^ they wrote 
Otuibashj Outsconsin^ Ouachita. To the people of this couni* 
try, unacquainted with French, such an orthography not only 
appears ridiculous, but actually presents a serious difficulty 
for ou in English has a very different sound from ou in French. 
Yet strange as it may seem, the authors of many of our maps 
and geographies, without the least regard to the regularity 
and beauty of our language, or to popular convenience, re- 
tain the French orthography. It is the same with Michigan 
'and Chenango, 
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My Dear Friend^ 

One of the principal excellencies of good writing is precis- 
ion in the use of words; for on this depends a correct commu- 
nication to others of the same ideas which the speaker or wri- 
ter means to convey. An accurate knowledge of words may 
be obtained partly from dictionaries, but especially by at- 
tending carefully to the sense annexed to words in common 
usage. Words are arbitrary symbols of ideas, and can have 
no signification except that which custom has attached to 
them. But in regard to the use of words, you cannot always 
rely on the authority even of the most respectable writers. 
To illustrate the importance of exercising your own intellect- 
ual powers, and not confiding implicitly in other men, I wilf 
present to you a few examples of an inaccurate use of words, 
by authors of reputation. 

" These errors have been increased by the officiousness of 
later transcribers and commentators." Enfield^ Phil, B, 2. 

Increased is here used for multiplied. Bulk is increased^ 
numbers are multiplied. 

" The Goths and Vandals poured themselves, in vast quan^ 
titiesy into all the regions of Europe.'' Blacfcstone^ Ch. 4. 

Quantities is here used for numbers or multitudes. '^ The 
first class of objects consists of those which arc endowed 
with a self-moving power — the second, of those in which no 
such qualities appear — the first class are easily distinguished 
from body or matter, which is totally deprived of all these 
qualities." Smellie, Phil. Edit. Phil. p. 126. 

Deprived is here used for destitute. How can a thing be 
deprived of that which it never possessed ? 

'^All animals drew their origin from Asia. With these 
were introduced those customs and inventions of life, of 
which the Americans were deprived on account of their dis- 
tance kc. Cullen^s ClavigerOj 2. 286. 
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**I have never found it to afiect the tongue with any dis* 
cemible taste." HeronU Fourcroy, 1, 321. 

Johnson uses perceptible as one of the words by which to 
define discernible^ but usage does not warrant it. So the 
same translator Vol. 2, 445 and 472 applies discernible to 
smelL But in these czses perceptible is the proper word. 

"The entrenchment was thrown down." 

Beloe'*s Herod. 4. 62. 

An entrenchment is a ditch. Writers often make ibis mis^ 
take, using the word for the rampart formed by the earth 
thrown from an entrenchment. Whether this use will pre- 
vail or not, time must determine. We have an example in 
dike of a like kind, for dike is primarily a ditch. 

'' Fishes deprived of bones." [destitute.'] 

Goldsmith. An. JVat. 

"Lieut. Col. Campbell, who sailed from the Hook, about 
the last of November 1778, escorted by a small squadron." 

Marshals L. of Washington. 4. 13. 

Escorted is used for convoyed. A convoy may consist of 
men or ships, by land or water; but escort until recently, has 
been applied to a guard by land only. 

"Among the other classes, the Scottish bonnet is now Tzre- 
ly perceived, except in the Highlands." 

Pinkerton, Geog. 1, 118. 

Here perceived is used for seen or observed* 

"You have not money responsible to your views.'' 

Beloe's Herod. 2, 144. 

Responsible znA aruwerdble are, in some cases, synony* 
mous ; particularly in technical law language ; but usage for- 
bids its application here. To an English ear, it is httle less 
than ludicrous. 

"But to encounter ditSculties and disgrace without the ex- 
pectancy q{ honor or advantage." Gillies Aristotle, 1 , 292. 

Expectancy is a mere technical law term, but in other spe-^ 
cies of writing cannot be properly used for expectation. 
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^^ Early in 1784, be dismissed Embassadors from the 
Court of Pekin, to Teeshoo Loomboo to represent their sove- 
reign. Encyclopedia^ Art. Lama. 

Dismissed is here used very improperly for sent or dispatch- 
ed. 

^^ Pizarro — remained five months on an island infamous for 
the most unhealthy climate in that region of America." 

Robertson's Hist. Am. B. 6. 

This application oi infamous by a writer of Robertson's eni- 
inence, is surprising* 

" There was no reason to doubt the veracity of those facts 
which they related." Addison. 

Veracity is the disposition to speak truth, or the habitual 
observance of it by roan — it is here used for truth. 

^' After the grounds of apprehension shall have been extin- 
guished.^' Pitt's Speech^ July 13, 1803. 

We ex^m^i^i light and claims — but not grounds. 

English lexicographers refer the word attain to the Fr. at- 
teindrcj Lat. attineo. In the first, they are right, but wrong in 
the last. Attain has no alliance with the Latin attineo. The 
French word is from the Latin attingo^ formed as eteindre 
is from extinguo. From this mistake of Bailey and Johnson, 
or from some other cause, it has happened that English and 
American writers often use attain for obtain. 

'* If they did not by faith in the promised seed attain an in- 
terest in the privileges of the spiritual blessing." 

Owen by Williams. 1, 101. 

''His earnest desire o( attaining an accurate knowledge of 
everything." — ''But after all his speculations, he was not able 
to attain the entire satisfaction which he desired." 

Enfield, Hist. PhU. B. 10. Ch. 10, 6. 

"To avoid these evils, an attempt will now be made to at- 
tain a concentration of labors.'' 

Christian Spectator, Prospectus. 
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^'Tbd palates of some animals are gratefully affected by the 
mastication of fruits, and they are thence instigated to attain 
and consume those materials." Darwin Zoon. Sect. 16, 2. 

"And after all the answers which can be attained shall be 
received.'' 

Circular of Connecticut Academy j March 19, 1802. 

" Is it now a p^rt of your plans for future life, to begin the 
great work of attaining his approbation at some future pe- 
riod f " Dvnght's Theol. 1,118. 

Attain in English, has the same signification as the French 
atteindre — to reach or come to ; and can be properly used on- 
ly to express arrival by the act of reaching, striving or moving 
forward. When wo reach an object, we may obtain posses- 
sion of it, and this may often be equivalent to obtain. But 
we obtain things in many ways without the act implied in at- 
tain. We obtain an answer to a letter, but we do not attain 
it. Regularly, to should always follow attain^ and in this 
manner, the word is several times used in our version of the 
scriptures, with remarkable precision. The particle <o, how- 
ever, may be omitted, as it is after reach — the verb then 
taking a transitive form; but I believe, in no case, can attain 
be used, except where reach may be used as its substitute. 
We attain to excellence by study and practice. " A man of 
understanding shall aiiaiii to wisdom." Prov. 1, 5. 

" They have not attained to the days of the years of the 
life of my fathers." Gen. 47, 9. 

'*He demanded o{ his countrymen, a fleet of seventy ships." 

Beloe^s Herod. Erato. 

Demand is very often used for request or solicit. This mis- 
take seems to have originated in a mis-translation of the French 
demander. So we see in Historians that a king sends to a 
foreign prince to demand his daughter in marriage. 

" Cold, a privation of heat.'' Johnson*s Dictionary. 

Not always — cold always implies a destitution or absence 
of heat, but not always privation. 
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'' The power of delighting must be conferred by nature ; 
it cannot be delivered by precept or obtained by imitation.'' 

Rambler f Ao. 98. 

Here obtained is used for acquired. • 

** — Many persons having been near the small-pox without 
acquiring the disease/' Darwin. Zoon. 1. 313. 

This is the first time I ever beard of acquiring a disease, 
.^c^we implies something like permanence of possession' — 
obtain does not necessarily imply it. 

" The existence of a solution of phosphoric acid and cat- 
carious earth in the vessels of animals, is proved — by the 
fabrication of the egg-shells in female birds." 

Darwin Phyt. 195. 

For fabrication read formation. Fabrication is the work 
of human artisans. 

''We must cautiously proceed from particulars to generals, 
that we may not be cheated [deceived] by words." 

Gillie^s Jlristotle^ p. 77. 

Sir John Shore, addressing the Asiatic Society on his elec- 
tion to the presidency, says, '' I must still retain the con- 
sciousness of those disqualifications, which you have been 
pleased to overlook." ^s. Res. 4. 175. 

Surely the gentleman did not mean that he had been once 
qualified and had lost his qualifications. He meant merely, 
his want of qualifications. " 

We frequently hear or see similar mistakes — disqualified 
used for unqualified — disconnected for unconnected — disen- 
gaged for uningaged. 

One of the most remarkable instances of inattention to 
the propriety of words, and of the influence of authority, oc- 
curs in the continued use of the word comptroller. This 
word was introduced by the mere blunder of some authors 
of reputation, supposing probably the word to be -derived 
from the French compter, to count. Bailey knew better, and 
did not insert the word in his Dictionary. Johnson knew 
better, and condemned the word; but very improperly in- 
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serted it io bis Dictionary. The consequence has been, that 
this woFd, which, according to its derivation, is perfect non- 
sense, continues to deform the records of our legislatures, as 
well as those of the British government. Instead otcontroU^ 
er, [contre-roll] one who counter-checks the rolls or regis- 
ters, we have for a public officer, a counter of the rolls, or 
one th^t counts the registers!! 

The following instance of mistake is scarcely less remark- 
able. In the System of Theology by the late President 
Dwight, Vol. I. p. 119, the author has given a new transla- 
tion of a word in Rom. 8. 28. ^^ We know that all things do 
labor together for good to them that love Ood." Consider- 
ing the general correctness of the author, this is a surprising 
mistake. In page 148, he speaks of the ^' labors of the Spir- 
it of Grace;" yet in pa£e236, he says, "To infinite benevo- 
lence, no effort of choice can be laboriotts.^^ Certainly ; in- 
finite power never labors — the Spirit of God strives with 
man, but strives without labor — the moral government of 
God and the operations of nature imply no labor. Our word 
labor always implies toil or difficulty — primarily this is the 
very essence of the word; and in no case can it, with propri- 
ety, be applied to a Being of infinite power. The word used 
in our version, work^ implies motion or exertion of any kind, 
with or without toil ; and the Greek word rendered work to- 
getherf is the most expressive word perhaps in the Greek lan- 
guage, denoting internal power or energy. We say a machine 
works well, but never, it labors well. On the other hand, 
when a ship moves heavily in a storm, we say, it labors. 

Before I close this letter, I would caution you against re- 
ceiving on trust the opinions of writers on etymology. This 
subject is in itself so difficult, and is so little understood, that 
most of the books which treat of it, abound with errors ; and 
these lead our writers to draw false inferences from the sup- 
posed meaning of words. Thus President Dwight, on the 
authority of Parkhurst, explains the Hebrew Aleim, by the 

word Covenanters. Vol. I. p. 366. As this author's System 

8 
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of Theology will probably be a standard book for theological 
students, it is proper that mistakes of this kind should be no* 
ticed. This particular mistake should be noticed for another 
reason. All commentators seem to be embarrassed with the 
different senses of the Hebrew JUi, Eli, Aleim or Elohim — 
the same word differently written. It is, or may be, render- 
ed not only God, Gods, but angels, magistrates, rulers, or 
great men. The truth is, the word signifies one elevated, or 
a chief, or ruler, and it is probably applied to the Supreme 
Being, in the character of Ruler, just as Lord is. There is 
not the least reason to believe the word in itself has any re- 
ference to covenanting. The doubts which men have enter- 
tained in regard to the true meaning of the word, are the 
more remarkable, as the word is, to this day, in common pop- 
ular use, in Arabia and Turkey, signifying a chief or com- 
mander, and we see it in almost every newspaperr, as Alt 
Bey. 

So when you see in Blair's Lectures, that the author sup- 
poses stranger to be derived from the Latin exira^ you may 
be assured the fact is not so. 

When you read in Jamieson's Grammar of Rhetoric that 
flimsy is taken from the cant of a workshop, you may be as- 
sured that this is not true. We receive the word from the 
Welsh language; it is in respectable use wherever the English 
language is spoken, and therefore not to be rejected. 

When you read in Home Tooke that truth is from the verb 
troWf to think; that truth is what one thinks, and that there 
is nothing but truth in the world ; you may be sure that this 
is a bold assertion, wholly destitute of truth. 

When you read in Hill's Latin Synonyms, that the Latin 
possideo is composed of pro and sedeo^ and signifies to sit 
before^ you may rest assured that this is a mistake. 

When you read Bryant's Analysis of Mythology, you may 
soon discover that the author bad so little knowledge of the 
etymology of words, on which his system is founded, that he 
did not distinguish between a principal word and a mere ter- 
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mination. A similar remark is applicable to Faber on the 
Cabiri. On this subject, not the least confidence can be pla- 
ced in either of these writers. 

The same may be said of the derivation and explanation of 
the Greek prepositions in Jones' Greek Grammar. 

I will here mention what was omitted in its proper place, one 
of the most remarkable examples of ignorance or negligence 
in writing our vernacular tongue, that ever occurred, I be- 
lieve, in any nation of a civilized and literary character. This 
is the use of the word island in writing — a word that does not 
properly belong to the language. The word islej from the 
French tsle^ ile^ from the Italian isola, Latin mm/a, is of le- 
gitimate origin ; and to this, land has been most absurdly ad- 
ded. But the word we use in speaking, and which alone has 
been used, from time immemorial, by every man, woman and 
child speaking English, is ielandj German ieland^ Dutch te- 
landy Saxon igland^ a word that, in origin,* has not any con- 
nection at all with ule. In this instance, as in comptrollerj 
two different words are used — one in speaking, the other in 
writing ; words having not the slightest connection with each 
other, and the ton'^^eyi words, etymologically considered, do not 
express the idea intended. Such is the state of English Phi- 
lology. 
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My Dear Friend^ 

In pursuing your studies in the various branches of philos- 
ophy, a boundless field will be opened to your researches* 
In examining the works of nature and the laws by which the 
economy of the natural world is carried on, you will find am- 
ple materials for investigation, and abundant cause to admire 
and adore the Almighty author. In philosophical researches, 
however, be careful to distinguish, as far as practicable, be* 
tween the certain^ the probable^ and the conjecturaL Mathe- 
matical principles produce certain results, provided the prem- 
ises and the operation are correct. All that depends on what 
are called the laws of nature^ may be confided in with safety; 
as these laws are the agency, or dependent on the agency, of 
an Almighty Being who is unchangeable* These laws may 
be investigated to the extent of human power ; but in our in- 
vestigations, it is prudent to adhere closely to facts ; placing 
no dependence on theory. Thus we may, by a series of ob- 
sei^ations, ascertain with great precision the revolutions of 
the planets ; but when we attempt to learn the causes, we 
venture into the field of conjecture. We resort to theory or 
hypothesis to explain the phenomena; but after all our re- 
searches we are obliged to content ourselves with mere prob- 
ability. The knowledge of causes, the author of nature re- 
serves to himself. 

I was taught, in early life, that philosophers have proved^ 
by calculation, that the joint attraction of the sun and moon is 
sufficient to raise a tide, in the equatorial latitudes, of about 
eight feet; and that if the water met with no obstruction, the 
tides would rise to that altitude* 

But every experienced seaman is able to inform us that, in 
the main ocean, or at a distance from land, where the cur- 
rents meet with no obstruction, there is much less tide than 
on the shore ; not more than three or four feet at most. And 
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ia the West-Indies, where, by calculation, there ought to be 
eight feet of tide, the rise of water is scarcely perceptible— 
seldom more than twelve or fifteen inches. As a general 
rule, we may consider one half ihe rise of water on the shore, 
as the effect of the force or momentum of the current against 
an obstructing object. A common tide then, will be seven or 
eight feet. But when a current entei^ a bay, which continu- 
ally grows narrower, or the water meets a promontory, it may 
be forced by its own impulse to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet, as in the bay of Passamaquoddy, the gulf of California, 
and the Persian gulf. The effect of such obstructions in cur- 
rents of water is remarkably visible in the difference of alti- 
tude during a freshet in Connecticut River, at Middletown and 
below the highlands. At the bend of the river below Middle- 
town, I am informed^ the current is so much checked, that a 
flood of twelve feet rise at Middletown, gives not more than 
three or four feet rise of water immediately below the high- 
lands* This fact explains most of the differences in tides on 
our shores. Certain it is, that facts overthrow the calculation 
above named; for the actual rise of water in the ocean is not 
more than half as great as the calculation supposes. I advert 
to this subject merely to show the danger of relying on the* 
ory. 

We are informed that Sir Isaac Newton calculated or esti- 
mated the heat of the comet of 1680, during its perihelion, 
to be two' thousand times greater than that of red hot iron. 
But here the estimate must rest upon the hypothesis that the 
substance of the comet and the laws by which heat is accu- <'^*< 
mulated on that body, are the same as exist in those bodies 
which fall under our cognizance on the earth. But of these 
we can know nothing ; and the calculation therefore may be 
made upon false premises. Of one fact we may be more 
certain; that heat of the intensity supposed, would instantly 
dissolve and probably volatilize any substance belonging to 
^ this globe, of which we have any knowledge. 
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So philosophers amuse themselves with calculating the 
number of particles of light emitted by a lamp in a given time. 
But how can particles be numbered, when too minute to be 
distinguished? Ten thousand conjectural estimates and cal'- 
culations of this kind add not a tittle to human knowledge. 

But in no department of science is there such an unlimited 
range for hypothesis, as in metaphysics and intellectual phi- 
losophy. Of spirit we know nothing but its operations or ef- 
fects. We think — we remember — we reason — but who can 
explain these operations ? We know the brain has an agency 
in these operations; but the brain when separated from the 
body appears to be mere inert matter. How many volumes 
have been written to explain the manner in which we recieve 
ideas — and after all, how little do we know of the process ! 
We see a star by means of the eye- — ^we hear sound by the 
car — we feel a rock .by the touch. We give names to the ef- 
fects of these substances on our organs — we call them /^ercc/i- 
tions^ sensations^ impressions^ -^nd this we must do, or we could 
not communicate with others on the subject. But when we 
analyze the terms used, how do we know that they express 
any thing like the real process by which the organs are af- 
fected ? 

I would not, by suggesting these doubts^ appear to be de« 
sirous of repressing observation and inquiry into the physiolo- 
gy of the mind. Some advances have probably been made in 
this science, within the last half century, and further advances 
may yet be made. But the difficulties attending the subject 
should render us very cautious of adopting systems and the- 
ories. 

A late writer of no ordinary celebrity has ventured to de- 
ny the common doctrine respecting cause and effect. The 
following extracts contain a summary of his opinions. 

^' We found that by an original principle of our constitu- 
tion, we are led, from the mere observation of change, to be- 
lieve, that, when similar circumstances recur, the changes 
which we observed, will also recur in the same order — that 
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lliere is bence conceived by us to be a permanent relation of 
one event, as invariably antecedent to another event, as in* 
variably consequent — ^and that this permanent relation is all 
which constitutes power. Brown. Lecture 7. 

<' To express shortly what appears to me to be the only 
intelligible meaning of the three most important words in 
physics, immediate invariable antecedence is power — ^the im- 
mediate invariable antecedent^ in any sequence, is a cot«€— 
the immediate invariable consequent is the correlative effect* 

Ibm* 

^^Power is not any thing that can exist separately from a 
substance, but is merely the substance itself in relation to 
another substance*'' Ibm. 

^^ The power of bodies is their relation to each other in 
time. Ibm* 

Such is the simple^ and, as it appears to me, the only in- 
telligible view of power, as discoverable in the succesive 
phenomena of nature." Ibm* 

Surely the author cannot mean that immediate invariable 
antecedence is always what we call a cause. The dawn or 
morning light is the immediate invariable antecedent of the 
appearance of the sun above the horizon ; but who ever im- 
agined the dawn to be the cause of the sun's rising, or to 
have any resemblance to what we call agency ? 

It is true that in the operations of nature, we observe a 
multitude of changes, the causes of which arc to us entirely 
unknown. We cannot see gravity, attraction or affinity. 
We only know that in certain situations particular bodies 
tend to each other spontaneously, or without external im- 
pulse ; we denominate the unknown cause or principle of 
this tendency, a drawing towards^ or attraction — which is 
really the name of the effect. We know that only which 
comes under the cognizance of the senses. 

Equally beyond our comprehension is the manner in which 
spirit acta upon matter. We know that man wills^ and that 
actions follow the determinations of the will — but how the 
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will or mind can produce muscular motion, is to us an impen- 
etrable secret: 

But let us attend to the changes which material substan- 
ces produce on each other; as many of these come under 
the cognizance of the senses, and the phenomena are known 
with as much certainty, as the substances themselves. 

Let two balls A and B of equal size and quantities of mat- 
ter, be placed at a small distance from each other on a hor- 
izontal plain. We know from observation, that if one side 
of the plain is raised or the plain becomes inclined, both of 
the bails will move towards the lower side of the plain, with* 
out the application of any external force. This motion we 
ascribe to gravity — a cause we pretend not to explain, but 
we call it a law of nature, or of matter. 

We know further that the two balls, while the plain re- 
mains horizontal, will forever rest unmoved, unless impel- 
led by some external force. Now let the ball A be propel- 
led by muscular strength, and impinge against the ball B. 
We know by our senses that in this case, the ball B will be 
moved, and that its motion will bear a certain proportion to 
the motion of the ball A. Suppose in the first instance, that 
the velocity of the motion of A should be sufficient to move 
the ball B three feet. Here we know that B is moved by 
A ; for we know that without the antecedent motion and 
impulse of A, the ball B would have remained at rest. This 
previous motion of A, sine qua non^ or without which B would 
not have moved, we are accustomed to call a causty and we 
suppose that A imparts a quantity of its force or momentum 
toB. 

Now let us suppose that the application of a greater mus- 
cular force to A shall give to it double the velocity of motion 
before supposed, and the ball B, to be moved double the 
distance or six feet. In the two cases supposed, there is the 
same antecedence^ the same relation in time^ between the pre- 
vious and subsequent events. The motion and impulse of 
A in one case are as perfectly antecedent to the motion of B, 
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as in the other. Antecedence or relation in time is incapa- 
ble of increase or diminution — quantity cannot be predicated 
of it. But in the two cases, the sequences are different, the 
motions of B being entirely different in quantity — the one, 
being double the amount of the other. Here then we hare 
the same antecedents followed by different consequents — which 
is absurd. Hence I infer, upon the soundest principles, 
that power is something different from mere antecedence 
or relation in time. 

The word cause in English and all words of synonymous 
import in other languages, are derived from verbs which sig- 
nify to move, press, drive, impel, urge; the same is true of 
power, force^ and words of like signification. Motion is power 
or the source ofpower^ in all bodies which fall under the ob- 
servation of man — and of the motion of matter we have as 
clear an idea as we have of matter itself. Motion^ admits »f 
quantity in every variety ; motion generates force or mo- 
mentum, and accounts for all the changes which take place 
in visible and perceptible substances. 

Having obtained a clear idea of power in matter, men 
have proceeded by analogy to apply a similar term to that 
which produces effects in mental operations. That which 
operates on the mind or will in producing its determinations, 
we call a motive^ that which moves the mind ; and what word 
could be better chosen ? We know that something takes 
place in the mind, analogous to motion in visible bodies, and 
we know that What we call arguments, reasons, considera- 
tions, prospects of good or evil, do actually move or influ- 
ence the mind : they produce a change in it; they produce 
will or volition ; and this is followed by actions. These we 
call moral causes. 

In assigning terms to phenomena, men have then been di- 
rected by observation and common sense ; proceeding from 
things that come under the cognizance of the senses, observ- 
ing that certain phenomena or changes are always produced 
by the motion of visible substances, and that they do not and 
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cannot take place without such previous motions, and infer* 
ring that there is power in one thing to produce another ; 
they are led by analogy to apply similar terms to that which 
operates on the mind, and to other changes in which no mat- 
ter or previous motion can be observed. We know that an 
acid and an alkali will combine, With effervescence; and we 
ascribe these phenomena to their affinity, as a cause. 

We know that without a certain degree of heat plants will 
not grow. We know that under a different degree of heat 
they do always grow, and we therefore conclude very ration- 
ally, that the growth is the effect of heat. We maintain, up- 
* on the soundest principles, that heat impels the parts of a 
plant into some kind of action, without which there could be 
no change or growth. 

Now the term antecedence is synonymous with cause, or it 
18 not : If it is, its substitution for cause is useless, and incon- 
venient. But if it is not synonymous, then it cannot be sub- 
stituted for it, without introducing confusion, absurdity, and 
^ false philosophy. I think I have proved demonstrably, that 

the two worda are not synonymous, and that cause is some- 
thing different from antecedence. 

In assigning names to phenomena, men have been guided 
by observation and experience ; always safe guides ; and 
whatever theories may be formed, we must continue to rea- 
son, to plan, and to act in the same manner we do now, un- 
der the he\ie{ o( cause and effect. If a man shoots another, 
or beats out his brains, he is said to have caused his death, and 
if the act is done with malice prepense, he must be punished 
as a murderer ; which he could not be, with justice, unless he 
has been the cause of the other^s death. 

Job undoubtedly felt great satisfaction, when by his chari- 
ties, he caused the widow's heart to sing for joy ; as did the 
apostles, when, by declaring the conversion of the Gentiles, 
. they caw^erf great joy to all the brethren. And may similar 
causes of joy exist, wherever good can be produced, or be- 
nevolence exerted. 
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My Dear Friend^ 

I WILL now request your attention to a subject of the ut- 
most importance to your present and future welfare— that of 
a well grounded faith in the doctrines of the Christian Reli- 
gion. I say a zoell grounded faith ; for of what avail is a faith 
founded on ignorance, mistake or tradition ? 

I would commend to you, at this early period of life, to 
become well acquainted with the Scriptures, and with the 
facts and arguments which support- their authenticity, and 
their divine original. Nothing is more common than for young 
men to fall into scepticism, merely for want of a thorough 
knowledge of the scripturcs,or of the means of removing the 
objections which unbelievers have alledged against revela- 
tion. Some of these objections may arise from mistakes ia 
the translation. Of this we have an instance in the second 
chapter of Genesis, verse thirteenth ; where, in describing 
the rivers of paradise, it is said, ^' the Gihon encompassetb 
the whole land of Ethiopia.'' In this instance as in others 
in the Old Testament, the Hebrew, rendered Ethiopia, is 
Cush. As the word Ethiopia is and has been for ages, the 
name of a country, at the head of the Nile in Africa, and not 
applied to any other country, it appears inconcievable how 
a river of paradise, in the heart of Asia, could encompass 
that country, Josephus, the Jewish Historian and the 
Seventy, in their Greek version of the Old Testament, con- 
cur in rendering Cush by Ethiopia. The former tells his 
readers, that the river Geon or Gihon runs through Egypt, 
and denotes what arises /roT/i the East, which the Greeks call 
J^le» But this account of the origin of the Nile cannot be 

correct. 

There is some reason to believe that, Cush primarily sig- 
nifies black or dusky, and the Greek Ai6io^^ which signifies '" 
blackfaced or sun burnt, may be a translation of the word. 
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The passage in Jeremiah, '^ Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin,'' seems to countenance this opinion ; or the word may 
signify a tent, a covering, '* The tents of Cushim," How- 
ever this may be, the fact is certain that the word Cush, or in 
the Chaldaic dialect Cuth, was formerly the name of two or 
three different countries, or nations. The word in the Old 
Testament generally refers to a part of Arabia adjoining the 
Arabic Gulf. Moses when he fled from Egypt, retired to 
Midian, a city near the head of that gulf, and married, not an 
Ethiopian, but a Cushite. In the reign of Asa, Judea was in- 
vaded by an army from the same region. They are called 
in Scripture Ethiopians and Lubims ; but it is certain these 
f Ethiopians were Cushites of Arabia ; for after their defeat, 
Asa pursued the defeated army to Gerar, and smote all the 
cities round Gerar, and took the spoil. This city, Gerar, 
was upon the borders of Canaan, and of course the cities 
around it must have been in the neighboring country, or 
Arabia Petraea. 2 Chron. 14. 

So also in Job 28, 19, the topaz of Ethiopia, was from an 
isle in the Arabic Gulf. See also Ezek. 29, 20. — 2 King^ 19, 
9.-2 Chron. 21, 16. 

But we find another nation or tribe of men called Cu- 
tbites, the ancestors of the Samaritans, who after the captiv- 
ity of the ten tribes, by Salmanezer, were sent from their 
own country, to repeople Samaria. In 2 Kings 17, 24, their 
country is Called Cuthah, and the people, verse 30, are call- 
ed men of Cuth. It is said the people of Samaria, to this 
day are called by the same name. This country, Cuthah, 
was situated beyond the Euphrates, or the Tigris, and was 
probably the Cush mentioned in Gen. 2, 13. We find on the 
maps of ancient geography, the people are. called by the 
Greeks and Romans, Chusiij Cossei, and their country Kho- 
zistan. 

This explanation removes all the difficulty of understand- 
ing the passage in Genesis, 2, 13. 
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The five first books of the Old Testament have, by the 
concurrent voice of the Christian world, been considered as 
the writings of Moses, In consequence of this opinion, we 
find his name is prefixed, in our version, to all the books of 
the Pentateuch. This title however has been prefixed by 
the translators, without any authority from the Hebrew, and 
being of human a^ihority, furnishes no evidence that Moses 
was the writer. On this subject, you will attend to the fol- 
lowing facts. 

In Genesis 13, 18, we read that " Abram removed his tent 
and came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, which is in He- 
bron." In chapter 35, 27, we read that Jacob came to 
Isaac his father, to Mamre, to the city of Arbah, which is 
Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned." But in 
Joshua 14, we have an account that Joshua, on Caleb's ap- 
plication, gave him Hebron for an inheritance, and that the 
nanie of Hebron before was Kirjath Arba^ [the city of Ar- 
ba] who was a great man among the Anakims. Verse 13, 
15, and chapter 15, 13. The same fact is mentioned in 
Judges, 1, 10. ^' And Judah went against the Canaanites, 
that dwelt in Hebron — ndw the name of Hebron before was 
Kirjath Arba^^ These authorities seem to be decisive, that 
the name of this place was changed at the conquest of it by 
Caleb, several years after the death of Moses. The ques- 
tion then occurs, if Moses wrote the book of Genesis, how 
he could have called this place by a name which was not giv- 
en to it, till after hi& death. 

In Genesis 14 we have an account of Abram's pursuing 
the Assyrian Kings to recover his brother Lot,who had been 
taken by them — and he pursued them to Dan. See also Deut. 
34, 1. But the name of this place, before its conquest by 
the Danites, was Laish or Leshem, and it was not conquered 
till after the death of Moses. We have ah account of its con- 
quest, in Joshua, 19, 47 ; but more particularly in Judges 
18, where we read the story of Micah. It is here expressly 
stated that the Danites called the city Dan, after the name 
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of their father, l^ut that the name of the city was Laish at the 
first. How could Moses call this city Dan when it appears 
it did not receive the name till more than forty years after 
his death ? 

In Genesis 36, 31, we read, " These are the kii^ that 
reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned arty king 
over the children of IsraeU^ Now the children of Israel had 
no king before Saul, who was three hundred and fifty years 
after Moses : and how could Moses mention this fact ? 

We learn from several passages of Scripture, that Moses 
wrote the Book of the Law, or as it is called also, the Book 
of the Covenant — ^he wrote also an account of the journeys of 
the Israelites. Numbers, 33, 2. 

The Book of the Law was written at Mount Sinai, where 
the law was promulgated ; for we are informed, Ex. 24, 7, 
that Moses took the Book of the Covenant, and read it in the 
audience of the people.'^ That the Book of the Law and 
the Book of the Covenant was the same book, is certain from 
2 Kings 22, 8, 11, and 23, 2. This reading from the Book 
of the Covenant, was within two years from the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt. This fact is related, Exodus 24 ; 
but in Exodus 16, verse 35, we read, that " the childrcfn of 
Israel did eat Manna/oWy years^ until they came to the land 
inhabited ; they did eat Manna, until they came to the bor- 
ders of the land of Canaan." The evidence from this passage 
is decisive that the book of Exodus was not written till the 
expiration of the forty years, and not till the Israelites had 
arrived at the place where Moses died. It therefore could 
not have been a part of ihe Book of the Covenant, from which 
Moses thirty-eight years before, instructed the people at 
Mount Sinai. 

In Numbers 33, 38, it is said, tliat Aaron died in the for- 
tieth year after the Israelites left Egypt, on the first day of 
the fifth month. This book then could not have been a part 
of the book of the law, written at Mount Sinai, but must have 
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been written after the journeying of the Israelites through 
the wilderness. 

Notwithstanding these facts, we find this and the other 
books of the Pentateuch constantly ascribed to Moses, as the 
writer. Commentators tell us that the facts, subsequent to 
the death of Moses, might have been inserted by Ezra or some 
other person. But as we know nothing respecting such in- 
terpolations, we have no right to suppose them. If the origi- 
nal writer wrote by divine direction, the writings must have 
been correct, and we are not at liberty to conjecture that any 
other person may have been authorized to make additions to 
them. 

There are strong reasons for believing that the books of the 
Pentateuch were written by different hands. One of these 
reasons is, that the same facts are related in two different 
books. Such is the account of the erection of the Taberna- 
cle Ex. 40, 2, 17 — Numbers 7, 1, and more particularly 
Numbers 9, 15. The command for this purpose was given 
at Mount Sinai, in the second year after the departure from 
Egypt — ^yet in this very account in Numbersi it is said, that 
when the cloud tarried long on the tabernacle, the Israelites 
abode in their tents— but when it was taken up they journey- 
ed. '^ Whether two days, a month or a year that the cloud 
tarried upon the tabernacle —the children of Israel abode 
in their tents.^' This passage then must have been written 
not only after the tabernacle was erected, but after the Is- 
raelites had journeyed through the Wilderness. It is not 
very probable that two accounts of the same transaction 
would have been written by the same person. 

In Numbers Chap. 20, and Chap. 33, 39, we have an ac- 
count of Aaron's death on Mount Hor» In Deut 10, 6, it is said 
that Aaron died at Moserah. 

It appears by the account of the several journeys of the Is- 
raelites, Numbers Chap* 33, from verse 30 to 37, that Mosera, 
or Moseroth was distant from Mount Hor, by seven journeys^ 
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or encampments. Now it is by no means probable that the 
same person should have written two different accounts of this 
event. 

The passage in Deuteronomy seems not to be connected 
with the other events related in that chapter, but if there has 
been an interpolation, it is not of modern date. This pasr 
sage is in the version of the Seventy, made before thef Chris- 
tian Era. It is also in the Syrian and Arabic versions, but is 
not in the Samaritan. 

In our version, the passage is as follows. '' And the chil- 
dren of Israel took their journey from Beeroth of the children 
of Jaakan to Mosera : there Aaron died, and there he was 
buried; and Eleazar his son ministered in the priest's office 
in his stead. From thence they journeyed to Gudgodah ; 
and from Gudgodah to Jotbath, a land of rivers of waters." 
Deut. 10, 6, 7. 

In the Samaritan copy, the whole passage is as follows. 
"The children of Israel departed from Maseroth and encamp- 
ed among the children of Jaakan. Thence they journeyed, 
and encamped in Gadgad. Thence they journeyed and en- 
camped in Jethabatha, a land of rivers of water. Thence 
they journeyed and encamped in Abarne. [Ebronah, Num. 
33, 34.] Journeying thence, they encamped in Asion-Gaber. 
Journeyingthence, they encamped in the desart of Sin, which 
is Kadesh. Journeying thence they encamped in Mount 
Hor. There Aaron died and there he was buried, and El- 
eazar his son ministered in the priest's office in his stead." 

This account coincides nearly with that in Numbers Chap- 
ter, 33. 

These facts and some others which might be mentioned 
must embarrass you, as they have other inquirers. Infidels 
have made use of them to discredit revelation — but, in my 
apprehension, they gain nothing by proving that Moses was 
not the author of the several Books of the Pentateuch ; nor 
do believers gain any thing by establishing the fact. There 
are many of the books of the Old Testament, the writers of 
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which are wholly unknowD ; yet this circumstance does not 
in my opinion, weaken their authority, as a part of the di- 
vine oracles. 

From the best lights I have been able to obtain on this 
subject, the facts appear to be these. Moses wrote the Book 
of the Law, and a journal of the marches of the Israelites 
through the wilderness, Deut. 31, 9 — Numb. 33, 2. He de- 
livered the book of the law to the priests for safe keeping, 
and commanded that once in seven years, at the feast of 
Tabernacles, this book should be read before all Israel — 
This book Moses commanded the Levites to place by the 
side of the ark. Deut. 31, 26 — and the future Kings were to 
take a copy of it for their instruction. Deut. 17, 18. 

During the long and idolatrous reign of Manasseh, this book 
was lost, and the national religion neglected. In the eight* 
eenth year of the reign of Josiah, his Grandson, this book 
was found, by Hilkiah the High Priest, at the repairing of 
the temple, and delivered to Shaphan, the scribe, who read 
it himself and afterwards before the king. By the astonish- 
ment manifested at hearing the contents of the book, it is to 
be inferred that almost all knowledge of the law was lost* 
Indeed it could hardly be otherwise, for it was seventy five 
ye^iTs from the commencement of Manasseh's reign, to the find- 
ing of the lost book. The King immediately assembled the 
Elders, Priests, Levites, and the people, smd read in their ears 
all the words of the Book of the Covenant — 2 Kings 22, 23. 
—2 Chron. 34. 

If this copy of the Book of the Law was the original, writ- 
ten by Moses, which is very probable, it must then have been 
more than eight hundred years old. But this book probably 
contained only the positive laws and precepts which Moses 
was directed to prescribe to the Israelites, We have not the 
least reason to suppose, for we have no Scriptural authority 
for the supposition, that this book contained the History of the 
Creation and of Abraham's family, or the journeys of the Is- 
raelites. The supposition is not only unauthorized, but con- 

10 
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trary to all probability. Josiah read to the assembled Israel*- 
ites all the words of the Book of the Covenant, but who caa 
tappose that he read the whole of the Pentateuch ? 

The material on which the laws were written, whatever it 
was, must have been of a perishable nature, and it was neces- 
sary to transcribe the laws. It is probable that the body of 
that book is now contained in the Book of Leviticus. But 
many parts of it are found in Exodus and Numbers, as well 
as in Deuteronomy. That the Laws of Moses have come 
down to us, there can be no doubt; for we have the same cop- 
ies, which existed in the time of Christ and his Apostles, and 
we have their sanction to the genuineness of these laws. If 
we had not, the general reception of them by the Jews, 
and the constant practice of the ceremonial law by them, 
bef >rc their dispersion, would be sufficient evidence of their 
authenticity. 

Who wrote the book called Genesis we have no means of 
determining. It has all the appearance of being a very an- 
cient Writing, and containing a faithful, though brief, account 
of the Creation. That this account must have been reveal- 
ed by God, is certain, unless we suppose it written by conjec- 
ture ; for no man could otherwise have had any knowl- 
edge at all of Creation. But it is difficult for me to believe 
that this account was either concealed from men, till the 
days ef Moses, a period of more than two thousand five hun- 
dred years, or banded down solely by tradition, and not com* 
mitted to writing till that period. I believe the art of writing 
was known at an earlier period, than is commonly supposed,, 
and most probably, the account of the creation was commit- 
ted to writing long before the days of Moses. The history of 
Abraham's family was probably recorded by the patriarchs 
from time to time. From these original writings, I suppose, 
the book of Genesis to have been compiled, at some period 
long after the death of Moses,* the whole being digested into 
a regular narrative. In this manner, we easily account for 
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the incidental notice of facts which occurred after the days of 
Moses. 

From the early and probably antediluvian account of the 
creation, the genuine copy of which was preserved in the line 
of Shem, probably originated the traditional knowledge of the 
creation, which was retained by the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians ; for it appears from the fragments of Manetho, Sancho- 
niathon and Berosus, that their traditions, in many particulars, 
coincided with the relation of facts in Genesis. 

That many other books of the old Testament are compila- 
tions from more ancient books, seems to be well ascertained 
by the books themselves. The writer of the book of Num-. 
hers, chapter 21, cites a book, under the title of the fVars of 
the Lordf or Wars of Jehovah. This might have been the 
original history of the wars of the Israelites after they left 
Egypt. The writer of the book of Joshua chap. 10, 13, cites 
the book ofJashurj as an authority for the fact that the sun 
and moon stood still. ''Is it not written in the book of Ja* 
shur ?^' A book of the same title is cited in the same words 
in 2 Sam. 1, 18, referring to the transactions of David. 

Now if this was the same book as that cited in Joshua, the 

latter book could not have been written till after the reign of 

David — indeed till a considerable time after, as it quotes the 

book of Jashur, which was written during or after the reign of 

David. 

Several other books, that have been lost, are mentioned in 

the books that are extant, viz. 

The book of Nathan the Prophet. — 1 Chron. 29, 29, and 
2 Chron. 9, 29. 

The book of Gad the Seer.— 1 Chron. 29, 29. 

The Prophecy of Ahijah.— 2 Chron. 9,29. 

The Visions and the Story of Iddo the Seer. — 2 Chron. 9, 
29, and 13, 22. 

The book of the actsof Solomon.— 1 Kings, 11, 41. 

The book of the words qf Sheraaiah. — 2 Chron. 12, 15. 

The book of the words of Jehu.— 2 Chron. 20, 34. 
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There is mentioned also the book of Samuel the Seer, 1 
Chron, 29, 29. This might have been a part of the present 
books of Samuel. It could not have been the whole, as the 
death of Samuel is mentioned in the 25th chapter of the first 
book ; but that book and the second continue the history to a 
much later period. 

The book of Judges mentions the " Captivity of the Land." 
Chap. 18, 30. This book then could not have been written 
by any of the Judges, for the captivity of the Ten tribes was 
almost 400 years, after the last of the Judges, and the captiv- 
ity of Judah, more than a hundred years later. 
* The book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, and the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, were either the original re- 
cords kept by the Recorder, or histories which are not now 
extant. They are repeatedly mentioned in the present books 
of Kings and Chronicles. 

It is then evident that many of the historical books of the Old 
Testament are compilations from more ancient books. The 
same appears to be the fact with regard to some at least of the 
prophets. Jeremiah began to prophesy in the thirteenth year 
of Josiah's reign, and the book containing his prophecies clo- 
ses with an account of the delivery of Jehoiakin from prison, 
in the thirty-seventh year of the captivity — The book then 
comprehends a period oi nintty-lzoo years. The probability 
is that as the messages of the prophets were delivered at dif- 
ferent times, they were committed to writing in separate rolls, 
and that these were afterwards collected by some of the 
priests, into albook, and in the instance of Jeremiah and of 
Isaiah, the writer has united with them narratives of historical 
facts. 

It appears that in many instances, the compilers of differ- 
ent books, collected their materials from the same original • 
for they not only relate the same facts, but they use the same 
words. For examples of this, compare Joshua i5 from verse 
i6 to 19 inclusive, with Judges 1, from 12 to 16 inclusive. — 
Joshua 24, 29, 30, with Judges 2, 8, 9.-2 Kings 22, verse 8, 
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the wbote account of the discovery and reading of the book of 
the law, with the same account in 2 Chron. 34, 14. 

The most remarkable instance of this however is in the 
nineteenth chapter of the second book of Kings, which is the 
same nearly word for word^ with the thirty-seventh chapter of 
Isaiah. In this case, one writer must have copied from the 
other, or both writers must have transcribed the same ori- 
ginal history. 

The books of Kings and Chronicles were written after the 
captivity; and although they appear to be histories of the two 
distinct kingdoms of Judah and Israel, yet the affairs of the 
two kingdoms were so connected that both histories compre- 
hend many of the same facts, in the narration of which 
they generally agree. There is however, one remarkable 
exception in regard to King Ahaziah's age; 2 Chron. chap. 21 
and 22, and 2 Kings, Chap. 8. In Chronicles, Jehoram is 
said to have been thirty-tvvO years old when he began to reign, 
and he reigned eight years in Jerusalem. He died then at 
forty years of age. No interregnum is mentioned, but Aha- 
ziah his youngest son is said to have begun to reign at forty- 
two years of age. This would make him older than his fath- 
er. But so stands the Hebrew in our present copies. In 
this place, the Greek copy of the Septuagint has twenty years 
of age, and the Syriacand Arabic have twenty-two years of age. 

In the second book of Kings, chap. 8, it is said that Aha- 
ziah's age when he began to reign was twenty-two years. In 
this the Hebrew and Greek copies agree. At this age he 
might have had brothers older than himself, for his father 
died at the age of forty. 

Notwithstanding these differences, and other difficulties, 
particularly in regard to the chronology of the scriptures, my 
faith in them is not in the least shaken. Considering the 
length of time that these writings have been extant, the acci- 
dents to which all books and records have been liable, during 
the revolutions of nations, and particularly of the Jews ; con- 
sidering also the carelessness of transcribers, and what is per- 
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haps of more consequence, the real difficulty of reading an- 
cient copies of books, it is matter of surprise that so few varia- 
tions occur in the different accounts of the same persons and 
transactions, and that so few corruptions are found in the mod- 
ern copies of the Scriptures. I have compared a part of the 
pentateuch in the original Hebrew, with the Greek of the Sev- 
enty, and although there are many variations in the Greek 
from the original, yet, excepting in chronology, they are not ma- 
terial; in all the important facts and precepts, the copies agree. 
The opinion that the books of the Old Testament which 
we now possess, are compilations from more ancient books or 
records, tends not in the least, in my apprehension, to sub- 
vert their authenticity or divine original. The strong attach- 
ment of the Jews to their sacred books and to their religion 
leave us no room to question the fidelity of the writers in care- 
fully preserving both the law of Moses and the history of their 
nation. On the other hand, this opinion, so strongly support- 
ed by the direct testimony of the writers themselves, and oth- 
er internal evidence, removes all the difficulties which have per- 
plexed commentators, and which furnish infidels with weapons 
to attack revelation. It accounts for the insertion of facts in the 
historical narrations, which were subsequent to the days of Mo- 
ses or other supposed authors; it accounts for the occurrence 
of the phrase, that a thing remains to this day^ that is to the 
time of the writer. It accounts for the commendation of Mo- 
ses, "The man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt." 
Ex. 11,3. "Now the man Moses was very meek, above all 
men that were upon the face of the earth.'' Numb. 12, 13, 
praises which it is difficult to believe so meek a man would 
bestow on himself. 

There is one fact connected with this subject which it is of 
some importance to mention, as it respects the correctness of 
the translation of the Scriptures. As Moses has been consid- 
ered the writer of the book of Deuteronomy, and as he nev- 
er crossed the Jordan, the translation of the first and fifth ver- 
ses of that book has been accommodated to that opinion. 
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^^These be the words which Moses spake to all Israel on this 
side Jordan^ in the wilderness, be. On this side Jordan^ in 
the land of Moab." The Hebrew word here rendered on this 
side^ properly signifies on the other side^ over, beyond^ and so 
it is generally rendered. With a different prefix, it is trans* 
lated both on yonder side and on this side. Numb. 32, 18. But 
it is very questionable whether our version is correct. The 
Septuagint has, in both the first and fifth verses, -jrs^av tou loj^avou, 
beyond Jordan, and the Latin version that accompanies Van- 
der Hooght's edition of the Hebrew, has trans Jordanem^ be- 
yond Jordan. The like difference of translation occurs, 
Numb. 35, 14 — the same, Deut. 3, 8 — the same, Numb. 34, 
15 — the same, Joshua 1, 14, 15, &c. But the same Hebrew 
word is rendered in our version beyond; Gen. 50, 10 and 11. 
Deut. 3, 25. Joshua 9, 10 and 13, 8, be. The translation 
of the original Hebrew varies also in other versions, as fol« 
lows : — 

Greek version of the Septuagint, beyond^ or on the other side, 

Syriac, - - - - on this side. 

Arabic, . - - - beyond. 

Samaritan, - - - beyond. 

Vulgate, - . . beyond. 

Tar^um of Onkelos, - - beyond. 

Tarffum of Jonathan, > ♦! • • j 

r« ° /.J 1 ? - on this side, 

largum ol Jerusalem, ) 

Persian, - - - - at the passage of Jordan. 

French and Italian, - - on this side. 

It is to be observed however, that in the Syriac, Arabic, 
Samaritan and Chaldaic, the same word is used as in He- 
brew, but it seems to be differently interpreted. The ver- 
sions of the Arabic and Chaldaic do not give the word the 
sense of on this side* 

With respect to Deuteronomy, one would suppose there 
could be no difference of opinion. The language of the book 
is too plain to be mistaken. The five first verses are evident- 
ly the words of the historian, intended merely as an introduc- 
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tion to the words of Moses, which ho was about to narrate* 
The words of Moses commence in the sixth verse, and 
are continued to the 41st verse of the fourth chapter. The 
historian there resumes his narrative which concludes the 
chapter. The fifth chapter begins with a recital of the com^ 
mauds of Moses. This recital is continued with little inter- 
ruption [except in chapter 10, verses 6, 7, 8, and 9.] to the 
the end of the 33d chapter, and in the 34th, the historian re- 
lates the manner of Moses' death and burial, and adds, ''No 
man knoweth of his sepulchre to ihii day.^^ The last words 
show that the book was written long after the death of Moses. 

If this view of the subject is correct, the introductory ver- 
ses of the book were written by some person on the west of 
Jordan, in Judea ; and therefore the translation ought to be^ 
on the other side or beyond Jordan, according to the original 
Hebrew and to the Greek, Samaritan, Vulgate and Arabic ver- 
sions. 

"In "a summary of the principal evidences for the truth 
and divine origin of the christian revelation," by Bishop Por- 
teus, which is in the hands of our children, we find this asser- 
tion, that " the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
are the genuine writings of those whose names they bear," 
and further, " That these books were all written by those 
whose names they bear, tliere is not the least reasonable 
ground to doubt; they have been always considered as the 
writings of those persons by the whole Jewish nation, from 
the earliest times down to the present and no proof to the 
contrary has ever been produced." 

I respect the character and admire the writings of this au- 
thor ; but I respect truth more. In the original Hebrew, the 
five first books of the Old Testament, bear the name of no 
writer — in the Greek copy of the Seventy, they bear the name 
of no writer • The book of Judges could not have been writ- 
ten by any of them, for it mentions the captivity, which was 
several centuries after their days. A part of the First Book 
of Samiiel might have been written by that prophet, the re- 
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mainder could not, for it relates facts that took place after his 
death. Who wrote the books of Kings and Chronicles, is 
wholly unknown. And must we believe that Ruth and Es- 
ther wrote the books which appear under their names ? It is 
to be regretted that the champions of revelation take untena- 
ble ground; for by this means, they rather weaken than 
strengthen the cause they endeavour to defend. The Scrip- 
tures want no adventitious aids from human authority; and 
any attempt to place them on different ground from that on 
which the original writings standi only betrays a suspicion 
that they require extraneous support. I cannot think it judi- 
cious to attempt to make men believe tradition ?LtiAhypothesis^m 
direct opposition to the internal evidence of the scriptures 
themselves. They are best commended to our belief and 
approbation by their own unvarnished excellence. 

I remember to have heard that eminent Theologian, the late 
PresidentDwight, once observe, in the pulpit, thatafter all the 
authority in favor of the scriptures derived frdm other sources, . 
we jnust rely chiefly on internal evidence for proof of their 
authenticity and divine original. I have long been of the 
same opinion, and on this evidence, chiefly, I build my be- 
lief. The scriptural representations of the Supreme Being, 
and his attributes are no less rational than sublime; they are 
such as have never come from the pens of uninspired men. 
The purity of the doctrines and precepts which are dispersed 
through every part of the sacred volume proves them to be of 
divine origin. In this respect there is nothing in the best 
ethical compositions of pagan writers, that will for a moment 
sustain a comparison with the sacred writings. No where 
else but in the Scriptures, do we find any rational account 
of the origin of evil, or the introduction of sin into the 
world, with all its distressing consequences. No where 
else can we expect to find the means of relief. The harmO'-^^- 
ny of the doctrines and precepts, delivered at " sundry times 
and divers places," and by different prophets, proves that 

they proceeded from one fountainj and that a source of per- 

11 
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feet excellence. The world has produced men of great at«> 
tainments in science and learning, but uninspired men with 
all their genius and labor have never attained to the sublime 
riews of God and his works, which the scriptural writers ex- 
hibit, nor is there any thing like christian benevolence^ charity, 
piety and humility y found to be recommended and enforced in 
any Pagan production. Instead of cavilling at the miracles 
related in the Scriptures, I am led to consider the Scriptures 
themselves as a standing miracle, as hot only containing the 
records of revelation, but as evidence of a continued interpo- 
sition of divine power, to rescue man from sin and degradation, 
to purify his heart, and to exalt him to holiness and happi- 
aess. 

The history of the Jewish nation, as mere history, is inval" 
uable. In no profane history, can you find, in the same com- 
pass, such a perfect portrait of the human character, drawn 
with an artless simplicity without a parallel. And although 
the ritual or ceremonial law is abolished, yet what may be 
called the civil or municipal laws of Moses are the basis of the 
modern jurisprudence of christian nations. They contain the 
pith and marrow of all law necessary to protect and regulate 
a community. 
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My Dear Friend, 

The Scriptures reveal to us the history of the creation of 
the world and of our race — they inform us what are the es- 
sential attributes of God — they give us his law, as the ex- 
pression of his will, directing us how we may obey that wiU, 
as the means of displaying the excellence of his character 
and government, and of securing for ourselves his favar^ 
which constitutes our happiness. Without such a revelation 
we could never have known the attributes of God, or our own 
destination — we could never have known his will and our 
duty. The example of all pagan nations, civilized and un- 
civilized, will support this assertion. 

Perfect obedience to the law of God, as we learn from the 
Scriptures, would have ensured to man the favour of God and 
his own happiness. But man apostatized — sin and misery 
were introduced — and you and I partake of both. That all 
men sin and incur the penalty of the divine law, I bold to 
be clearly revealed in Scripture and no less clearly manifest 
from experience and observation. That '^ there is not a just 
man on earth that doeth good and sinneth not — that the heart 
of men is fully set in them to do evil ; that the carnal mind 
is enmity against God, and is not subject to his law nor indeed 
dan be" — are facts that I should believe without the light 
of revelation. I know this doctrine of native depravity, des- 
titution of holiness or universal propensity to sin, is denied — 
but the denial of it is with me strong evidence of its reality. 
That every man is not as bad as he may be,is doubtless trne ; 
but where is the man that can appeal to his maker^ and say, 
/ love thee toith all my heart and sovl and strength and mind ; 
and I love my neighbor as myself^ Let every man's con- 
science answer the question for himself. '■ift'*' 

Such being the condition of man, what is the remedy ? 
We cannot yield perfect obedience to the law of God ; and 
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without that obedience, we are condemned to the eternal loss 
of his favor, and banishment from his presence ; and this must 
be the most dreadful punishment which the imagination of 
man can conceive. 

The remedy for these evils — the only remedy is found in 
the atonement of the Savior. I say the only remedy — for 
such is the declaration of the Scriptures, and without the aid 
of revelation, we have no information on the subject. 

The Scriptures inform us that Christ came into the world 
to save sinners; that he yielded perfect obedience to the divine 
law, and suffered death as the substitute for sinners; and that 
the penalty of the divine law being satisfied by his obedience 
to death, sinners may now, with faith and penitence, be justi- 
fied by the application of Christ's righteousness, and received 
into God's favor. 

But who was Jesus Christ? Was he a mere man, inspired 
]ike one of the Old Testament prophets, or was he a super- . 
angelic being, commissioned to visit this earth, set an exam- 
ple of perfect obedience, die in attestation of his doctrines, 
and rise from the dead to prove to us the certainty of a resur- 
rection ; or had he a divine nature united with his human 
nature ? Was he God manifest in the flesh ? These are 
questions which every person should be able to answer to his 
own satisfaction. 

I will not attempt a full discussion of a Theological ques- 
tion which has agitated the christian world, at times, for fif- 
teen hundred years. Happy indeed, would it have been, had 
believers in Christianity, in every age, imitated the example 
of the Apostles, received the doctrine of Christ's divinity 
without controversy, or an attempt to explain what is not re- 
vealed, and what is probably to us incomprehensible. 

In my view of the subject, the evangelical doctrine of 
Christ's divinity is fully established by the Scriptures. In- 
' #eed I am satisfied that, by the ordinary rules of interpreta- 
tion and criticism which are applied to all other ancient wri- 
tings, and by the rules of sound judgement, no consistent or 
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rational scheme of religion can be drawn from the Scriptures, 
except that which is denominated evangelical or orthodox. 
On the subject of the real character of Christ, and of his atone- 
ment, our belief must rest entirely on the authority of revela- 
tion ; reason teaches nothing on the subject, and reason can 
assist us no farther on this question, than to enable us to esti- 
mate the nature and force of evidence. 

Those who deny the divinity of Christ, alledge that they re- 
gard the Scriptures as the record of God's successive revela- 
tion to mankind, and particularly of the last and most perfect 
revelation of his will by Jesus Christ. Whatever doctrines 
seem to them to be clearly taught in the Scriptures, they re- 
ceive without reserve or exception. They consider Jesus 
Christ as the only nmster of christians ; and whatever he 
taught, either during his personal ministry, or by his inspired 
apostles, they regard as of divine authority; but they do not 
attach equal importance to all the books in the Bible ; they 
believe that our religion lies chiefly in the New-Testament.* 

But in my view, a denial of the divinity of Christ is incom- 
patible with a belief in the divine origin of the, Scriptures ; it 
entirely subverts their authority. The reasoning which leads 
me to this inference is as follows : 

Christ and his apostles uniformly speak of the books of 
the Old Testament as the word of God, and cite the writings 
of the prophets as infallible authority; and some of the apos- 
tles expressly declare that the prophets were inspired. "Ho- 
ly men spoke as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.'' 
Now Christ and his apostles either knew the prophets to have 
been inspired men, and to have written the truth, or they 
did not. If they did not, they were impostors, and what 
they taught is of no authority. If they did, they have spokert 
and written the truth, and the Old Testament prophets were 
inspired men, and their writings are to be received as of di- 
vine authority. But by the concession of the opposers of 
Christ's divinity, whatever Christ taught himself or by his tV 

♦Dr. Channing's Sermon at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Sparks, p. 4. 
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spired apostles, is to be regarded as of divine authority. Let 
us attend to the inferences which necessarily result from this 
concession. 

Isaiah chap. 40, 3, writes, ^' The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make 
straight in the desert a way for our God." Now John the 
Baptist expressly applies these words to himself, as the fore- 
runner of Christ, '^ 1 am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, make straight the highway of the Lord." Matthew 
makes the same application of the words to John the Bap- 
tist, and both apply the prophecy to the Messiah. The way 
of the Lord, in the language of the Evangelists, is in Isaiah^ 
the way of Jehovah. Isaiah then gives to Christ the peculiar 
and appropriate name of the one only living and true God. 
Now the question occurs, was Isaiah mistaken ? Did he ap- 
ply to Christ a wrong appellation ? If he did, his authority 
falls to the ground — he could not have been moved by the 
Holy Spirit. But if he was inspired, and made no mistake, 
then his authority proves Christ to be a divine person ; for 
otherwise the name, Jehovah, could not have been justly ap- 
plied to him. 

Again; if John the Baptist and Matthew made a mistake 
in the application of this prophecy, then they were not in- 
spired, and their authority falls to the ground. The infer-^ 
ence is inevitable, that if the Messiah is not God, the divine 
authority either of Isaiah, or of John and Matthew, or of all 
of them comes to nothing. 

in Isaiah 6, 1 — 5, we read, '' In the year that king Uzziah 
died, I saw also. Jehovah, sitting on a throne high and lifted 
up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood the sera- 
phim ; and one cried to another and said, Holy, holy, holy, is 
Jehovah of Hosts ; the whole earth is full of his glory. Then 
said I, woe is me, for I am undone ; for I am a man of un- 
clean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of 
Hosts." " And he said, go and tell this people. Hear ye in- 
deed, but understand not; and see ye indeed) but perceive 
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not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy and shut their eyes, &c." Verses 9, 10. Now John 
the evangelist quotes this latter passage, speaking of the Jews' 
rejecting the testimony of Jesus Christy and adds, '* These 
things said Esaias when tie saw his glory and spoke of him." 
Ch. 12, 4a, 41 . 

Here Isaiah informs us he saw Jehovah, and the evangel- 
ist says he saw the glory of Christ and spoke of him. The 
question then recurs, has the evangelist made a mistake? If 
Isaiah was inspired, he must have written the truth, and if 
John has justly applied the vision, this Jehovah whose glory 
Isaiah saw, was Christ himself. If John has misapplied the 
vision, his authority falls to the ground. Either Isaiah or 
John made a mistake, or Christ is Jehovah ; and to]t;main- . 
tain that he is not, is to deny the inspiration and authority of 
one of these writers. ' 

In Isaiah 45, 22, 23, we read '^ Look to me and be ye 
sav6d, all the ends of the earth, for I am God, and there fs . 
none else. I have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of 
my mouth, in righteousness, ^nd shall not return, That to me, 
every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.*' In Rom. 
14, 10, 1 1, Paul writes, "We shall all stand before the judge- 
ment seat of Christ; For it is written, as I live saith the Lord, 
every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess 
to God." Here Paul applies the words of the prophet to 
Christ; the same Being whom Isaiah calls Go(f. Has Paul 
made a mistake in the application ? If so, his authority falls 
to the ground. If the prophet and the apostle have written 
the truth, Christ is God — if either or both have made a mis- 
take, the writings of one or both must cease to be consider- 
ed as inspiration, and the Scriptures cease to be a rule of 
faith. This conclusion is unavoidable. 

In Zechariah 11, 12, 13, we read, "They weighed for 
my price, thirty pieces of silver. And Jehovah said to me, 
cast it to the potter; a goodly price that I was prized at of 
them.''^ This remarkable prophecy was fulfilled, when Ju- 
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das betrayed Christ for a bribe of thirty pieces of silver, 
which was returned by the traitor, and appropriated by the 
priests to purchase the potter's field. But in the prophecy* 
It is written, '' Jehovah said, a goodly price that / was priz- 
ed at." 

These are a few only of the passages, in which the proph- 
ets speak of the declarations of Jehovah^ which declarations 
the New Testament writers apply to Christ Now if either 
class of writers have made a mistake, the authority of the 
Scriptures is invalidated. If they have made no mistake, 
then to deny the divinity of Christ, is to discard their author- 

Again; Paul in his epistles to the Colossians, chapter 
1, speaking of Christ, says, "Who is the image of the in- 
visible God, the first-born of every creature — for by him 
were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in' 
earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers — all things were created by him and 
for him, and he is before all things, and by him all things con- 
sist," 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, the writer, who is very just- 
ly supposed to be Paul, says, speaking of Christ, the Son of 
God, ** By whom he [God] made the worlds— who being 
the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his per- 
son, and upholding all things by the word of his power." And 
John the evangelist, chapter 1, 3, says expressly of Christ, 
^' all things were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made." 

But we are informed in the first verse of Genesis, that ''In 
the beginning, GrO({ created the heaven and the earth;" and the 
«ame or a similar declaration is repeated in other parts of the 
Old Testament. Now we are reduced to this dilemma — We 
must admit that Christ is God, and that the writers in the Old 
and New Testament ascribe the creation of the world to the 
same being — or we must admit that they not merely disagree, 
but absolutely contradict each other. In the latter case, one 
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er the other class of writers must have written that which is 
fiot true, and their writings cease to be of any authority. — The 
foundation of our faith is subverted. But we have the testi- 
mony of Christ himself that he possessed the divine nature — 
*' He that hath seen me hath seen the father.^' John 14, 9. 
It is impossible for words to be more explicit, and this de* 
claration proves decisively that the writers of the Old and 
New Testament are consistent in ascribing the creation of the 
world, the former to God or Jehovah, the latter to Christ. 

Let me add farther, that Christ, just before his ascension, 
gave his disciples this commandment and promise : *^ Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
tlie Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you ; and lo, I am with you always^ even to the end of the 
worldJ^'* Paul was not of the number of the twelve disciples; 
but he was miraculously converted by Christ himself, and by 
this act and by subsequent revelations, Paul was invested 
with the authority of the^other apostles. Now, if these apos- 
tles did not write and publish the truth, respecting the charac- 
ter and doctrines of Christ, it would seem that Christ was not 
with them — he did not guide and direct th^m in their preach- 
ing — he suffered them to err, and mislead their hearers, and 
the readers of their writings. Where is the man who will 
venture to cast such an imputation on the Savior? Who will 
dare to suggest that the Savior failed to fulfil his promise? 

If it should be said that Christ did not promise to give them 
infallibility, or prevent their falling into a mistake, I would 
ask, to what purpose would it have been for the head of the 
church, to designate and authorise apostles, as his representa- 
tives, to preach the gospel of truth, and yet permit them to 
proclaim and publish error 9 Would this have answered his 
purpose ? Would this have been compatible with his design, 
or with his character and dignity f The mind revolts at the 
suggestion. 

12 
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We are driven then to this point : we must admit that the 
writers of the New Testament, either by instructions from 
Christ during his ministry, or by inspiration, or by the illumi- 
nating and controlling influence o( the Spirit of God, have 
communicated to the world the truth-^th^i they have made 
no mistake either in doctrines, or in the interpretation of the 
Old Testament — in short, that they have preached and writ- 
ten as Christ intended them to preach and to write. We can- 
not admit the opposite conclusion, without impeaching either 
the pother or the will of Christ, to prevent the apostles from 
falling into mistakes. And if the apostles were not mistaken, 
Christ must be considered as God, the creator of the world ; 
for it is certain, from their declarations, that they considered 
him as such. 

From this view of the subject, it is obvious that the divini- 
ty of the Messiah mtist be admitted ^ or the divine authority 
of the Scriptures must be rejected. I see no mode of evading 
one of these consequences. 

But if we reject the Scriptures as our rule of faith and prac- 
tice, we are in a most deplorable situation. We have no oth- 
er guide that has any pretensions to infallibility. We are cast 
on the ocean of life, without chart, or compass, or rudder — 
nay, we are ignorant of our port — we know not where we are 
bound — we have not a ray of light to guide us on the tem- 
pestuous sea — not a hope to cheer us amidst the distresses 
of this world, or tranquillize the soul in its passage into the 
next — and all beyond the present state, is annihilation or des- 
pair! 

Having thus given my views of the character of Christ, I 
-will invite your attention to the means by which he has ac- 
complished the redemption of men, that is, the atonement. 
The divinity of the Savior is intimately connected with the 
doctrine of the atonement — and those who deny the one, 
usually deny the other. They do not all deny that Christ 
has done something to procure a reconciliation between God 
and man — they generally admit that he has; but they alledge 
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that what he has done and suffered has not the nature of a 
price paidj an equivalent^ a satisfaction to divine justice, for 
man^s disobedience. But this is the 'sense in which the 
word is usually understood. In all good writers and in or- . 
dinary discourse, atonement signifies a satisfaction given to an 
offended person by the offender or his substitute ; by means 
6f which the offended person consents to overlook the injury 
or offense, and to receive the offender into favor. In com- 
mon life, this atonement may be a compensation for an inju- 
ry, which is deemed an equivalent ; or it may be merely a 
concession or acknowledgement of the offense, which the of- 
fended person may consent to receive as a condition of re- 
conciliation. 

Orthodox divines maintain that the atonement made by 
Christ consists in the sacrifice of himself or in his perfect 
obedience to the divine law, which God accepts in lieu of 
the obedience of man, and in his sufferings and death, which 
God accepts in lieu of the death or everlasting misery of tfai^ 
sinner, to which he is condemned by his disobedience. The 
atonement then is in the nature of an equivalent given or sat» 
isfaction made by Christ, as the substitute for sinners. 

On this subject we have no evidence, except what is fuf- 
nished by the scriptures. That the Apostles considered the 
redemption as effected by an atonement, as here described; 
is evident from their declarations. They alledge that Christ 
was set forth to be a propitiation^ through faith in his bloo4 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that an. 
past, through the forbearance of God, that he might be jusc 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus ; that Christ 
is the propitiation for our sins, and the sins of the whole 
world; that is, the means by which God is rendered merci- 
ful, and can be just in passing by sins. They alledge that 
Christ died for our sins according tb the scriptures; that he 
gave himself for our sins ; that he by himself purged away our 
sins ; that he bore our sins in his own body on the tree; that by 
his stripes we are healed; that he was manifested to take away 
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our sins ; that he washed us from our sins in his own blood f 
that we have redemption through his blood; that he redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us. And 
Isaiah says, he has borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, 
he was wounded for our transgressions^ he was bruised for our 
iniquities^ the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed. The Lord hath laid on him the ini' 
quities of us all. One would suppose that if these expres- 
sions do not convey the idea of substitution for sinners and 
satisfaction for sins, it would be difficult to 6nd words for the 
purpose. 

But there are declarations in the s<^ripture which may 
perhaps more explicitly express this doctrine. I refer to 
the passages, in which Christ is said to have given himself 
or his life a ransom for noan. Paul, writing to Timothy says, 
" There is one God and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself b. ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time." But we have the declara- 
tion of Christ himself to this point. His words as reported 
i by the Evangelists Matthew and Mark, are these. " The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered to, but to minister 
and to give his life a ransom for manyj^^ Matth. 20, 28. Mark 
^ 10, 45. 

It is well known that the word ransom signifies the price 
"^aid or equivalent given, for goods or persons captured by 
^n enemy or in his possession, by which their release is ob- 
tained — the captor receiving the price or thing given in lieu 
df the things captured. And it is remarkable that the ori- 
ginal Greek word here used, Xurpov, and that used by Paul, 
avriXurpov, have no other signification. The same is true of 
the English word ransom. As among ancient nations, cap- 
tives were liable to be put to death, a deliverance from cap- 
tivity was or might be a deliverance from death. The Greek 
word Xurpov, is from Xuw, to liberate, it is that which libe- 
rates or procures a release, and this is always an equiva^ 
lent, or what is deemed by the parties an equivalent for the 
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persons or things to be released. According to these scrip- 
ture passages, then, the life of Christ must ex vi termini, have 
been the price, or equivalent given for the deliverance of ma- 
ny — that is, his life was a substitute for the life of sinners 
forfeited by their disobedience. The words will bear no 
other signification. 

But there is another word in the original Greek, the force 
of which seems not to have been duly estimated, and which 
puts this question beyond all doubt or controversy. The 
Savior says, the Son of man came not to be ministered to 
but to minister, xa/ Sovvai rijv >}^u)^v avrov Xurpov avri ^roXXcjv, to 
give his life a ransom ybr [instead of, in the place of] many. 

The primary sense of clvti fs in fronts before ; the same 
which the Latin give to the same word, ante — hence springs 
the sense of opposite or against — a sense the Greeks retain in 
avTa, the same word differently written. This preposition in 
Greek,and I believe all prepositioiis,in other languages of the 
same import, proceed from some verb which signifies to pass 
towards, or to meet. In Greek, avri is used appropriately to 
connect the two terms in barter, exchange, or sale, which ex« 
press equivalents. It is the same with pro in Latin, withpour 
anc^con/re in French, and with/orin English. The true sense 
of the preposition in this application, is against ; and we ex- 
press the precise idea of it in our popular phrase, '' to set or 
set off one thing against another." In bargains, whether of 
sale or exchange, the two things given and taken, are in fact 
or in estimation, equivalents — the one is given for that which 
is of eqiuxl value to be received. Hence the idea of substi- 
tutes, when one thing is put in the place of another, and is 
to answer the same purpose ; or one person takes the place 
of another, to perform the same duties. In our Lexicons clvti 
is rendered proj loco, vice, contra. Here the order should 
be changed ; contra being the radical sense. Let any per- 
son take a Lexicon and run over the comt>ound words, in 
which avTi is the prefix, and see how exactly they justify 
these definitions. 
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If this explanation of the meaning of ^vn is correct, the 
use of it in this passage, which two evangelists have giveo 
as the words of Christ himself, leads irresistibly to this con- 
clusion, that Christ, or his life was given as the price of re- 
demption, the equivalent for the life of sinners* And so the 
Italian version of Diodati expresses it. " E per dar Panima 
sua per prezzo di riscatto per moiti,'' and to give his life for 
the price of redemption [ransom or rescue] for many." 

But to fortify the ground here taken, it may be useful to 
prove, by authorities, that I have not mistaken the true im- 
port of the word avn. The first examples are from the, Sep- 
tuagint. 

Gen. 9, 6. O exj^gwv an\M, av^pwrou, win «rou aifAoroj aurou ex^^udii- 
tfTsraS. He that sheddeth man's blood, for his blood shall it 

be shed. 

Gen. 2, 21. Kai eXa§s |xiav rwv fltXcupwv autou, xai aveirkr^pttitfs 
tfapxa avr' outy]^. And he took one of his ribs and closed up 

[filled up] the flesh instead thereof; [in the place of the rib.] 

Gen. 4, 25. EfavstfTi^o's yap jxoi o Gsog (f^repjxa srepov avri A§£X, ov 
oLi^xTsiva Kaiv. God hath appointed me another seed, instead 
of Abel whom Cain slew. 

Gen. 22, 18. In thy seed shall all nations of the earth be 
blessed — avd' wv uflnjxoutfag c*]g e|xr)g 9wvijff, became thou hast 
obeyed my voice — that is, /or that reason, or as we should 
say in law, /or that consideration, or as an equivalent return. 

Gen. 30, 2. Mij avri Geou g/w si\kl — Am I in God's stead? 

Gen. 36, 33. And Bela died — xai s^atttKsutfev avr' olutov Iw§a€ 
— and Joab reigned in his stead, and so in the following ver- 
ses of the same chapter. 

Gen. 44, 4. Ti ori avTairs8o)xar6 flrov>}pa avri xaXcjv. Why have 
ye rewarded evil ^br good? 

Verse 33. Nuv ouv ^aponusvui (foi irafe avri tod -rai^iou. Now let 
thy servant abide instead of the lad. 

Gen. 47, 17. Kai sduTtev auroig Iwififj^ oproug avri ruv Witt^iv, And 
Joseph gave them bread for horses, [as an equivalent — in 
exchange for horses.] 
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Deut. 10, 6. Kai is^M'Sutfev £X«a^«p uio; cturou avr' oiurou. And 
Eleazar his son ministered in the priest's office in his stead. 

Math. 5, 38* O^doXjxov avri o^doXfbou, xai o^ovca ovri o^ovrof— -an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth /or a tooth. 

Rom. 12, 17* Mfj^evi xaxov avri xaxou OMroJiJovrsg. Recom- 
'pense [recompensing] to no roan evil /or evil. 

In the books of Kings and Chronicles, the death of a king 
is followed by this phrase — his son reigned in his stead. The 
Greek is, avri aurou — and the instances numerous. 

Thucyd. Hist. lib. 4, 20. K«i outoi ts avri iroXsfAou s»|wivi()v tX- 
wfiLsda. And since we prefer peace to war — or, we would 
take peace instead of war, or we prefer peace in^fcacf of war. 

lb. Lib. 4, 86. Kai i]|xiv roig AaxsdcdiMviolg ouxav avri «'ovwv }^api( 
TuxAittrakoy avTi Ss rifAijg xoi So^ns ««"'« fi«XXov. To us, Lacedemo- 
nians, no favor [or thanks] would be awarded for our toils^ 
but instead of honor and glory, we should receive blame. 

Xenoph., S. Avti Se toutou iroXcixfeifjpia xflwotfxsuoufev oipftora 
cpoxof^ TS iV^upoi^ — Instead of this, he provided military chariots 
with strong wheels. 

Examples of this use of avri by the best classical Greek 
writers, may be adduced to an indefinite extent ; and the ap. 
plication of the word by the scriptural writers, is in perfect 
accordance with the Greek classics. Indeed the word may 
be said to have no other signification than that which occurs 
in the above cited passages — it always denotes substitution 
or equivalent. When it refers to persons, it denotes that 
one person takes the place of another, or acts in the same 
capacity — as where the son takes the place of his deceased 
father and rules in his stead. When it refers to things, it 
denotes one thing given in exchange for another, of like val- 
ue. " Joseph gave bread for horses" — or it denotes that 
one thing is done in return for another, as an equivalent, in 
reward or punishment — or that one thing is made to answer 
for another, as its substitute. 

We are then to take it as a given point that the Evangel* 
ists, Matthew and Mark, have used the word in the same 
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s^nse as other scriptural writers, and as the classical Greek 
authors have used it. No just rule of criticism will warrant a 
different interpretation. If so, we have their express dec- 
laration, that Christ gave his life as the svhstitutt or equiva^ 
lent for many — that is, in the place or stead of the life of sin- 
ners — the ransom^ the price of deliverance from that death to 
which their disobedience had subjected them. 

Now the evangelists have correctly reported the words of 
Christ, or they have not. If they have not, their writings 
are of no authority, and we know from them nothing on the 
subject. If they have reported the words correctly, Christ 
himself has determined the nature of his atonement. He 
has declared it to be an equivalent given^ or satisfaction made 
to divine justice for the sins of men. To give his words any 
meaning different from that in which all Greek authors used 
them would be not only false criticism, but immorality — it 
would be to abuse our reason. 

It is on this principle of substitution or exchange, that the 
word xaraXXayifj, Rom. 5, 11, is used in the sense of atone- 
ment or reconciliation. " By whom we have now received 
the atonement,^' or as it might be rendered, reconciliation. 
The primary signification of the word is exchange^ and by 
a metonymy of the effect for the cause, it denotes the recon- 
ciliation produced by the exchange; by the substitution of 
Christ's obedience and death, for those of sinners, or the sub- 
stitution of his righteousness for that of men. On this point 
then the declaration of Paul is in perfect accordance with 
that of Christ himself. 

With this evidence before my mind, my reason is convin- 
ced, that the orthodox notions respecting the character of 
Christ and his atonement are scriptural and correct. So 
clear and satisfactory is the evidence of the divinity of Christ 
and of the nature of the atonement, that I cannot reconcile 
a denial of the one or the other, with a belief of the divine 
authority of the Scriptures. 
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These two doctrines, the divinity and tb^ atonement of 
Christ, are, in my view, the corner stones of Christianity ; 
remove them and the whole fabric falls to the ground. It is 
indeed a wonderful scheme, devised by infinite wisdom and 
benevolence, to remedy the evils of the apostasy; and some 
parts of the scheme may be to us incomprehensible. But to 
the mysteries of this scheme of redemption, as to all the 
mysteries of the natural world, and of God's moral govern- 
inent, it is the duty of men to bow with submission; to bless 
our heavenly Father for what he has revealed, and not reject 
it, because he has not revealed more* 
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My Dear Friend^ 



As I purpose to subjoin, to these letters, a summary histo- 
ry of tlie discovery and settlement of this continent, particu- 
larly of the United States, I will present you with a pre- 
liminary account of the dispersion of the first families oi 
men, and the descent of the principal nations of the earth. 
By this means, you may understand from what branch of 
Noah's family, the citizens of our republic are descended* 
I am the more inclined to do this, on account of the general 
neglect of American History. I have observed, with some 
surprise and more regret, a reluctance in the youth of this 
country, to study or even to read the history of their own 
fathers. They are delighted with the history of Greece and 
Rome, and perhaps with the history of the Persians, or of 
Alexander's and Cesar's conquests ; they are pleased with 
the history of England ; but the history of the pilgrims offers 
few allurements to attract their attention: 

But if I do not mistake, the discovery and settlement of 
this country, are among the most interesting events, that the 
world has witnessed. The time and manner of discovery 
and settlement, the character of the settlers, the freedom of 
our government, the extent of territory to be peopled, and 
many other circumstances, give an uncommon importance 
to the history of the United States. To me it is a very inter- 
esting subject. The revolution commenced when I was a 
student in College; the terror and alarm of that crisis roused 
my feelings ; the contest awakened all my zeal and patriot- 
ism; and the lapse of forty-eight years has not extinguished 
the ardor of affection for my country which the dangers and 
sufferings of my fellow citizens then enkindled in my 
breast. 



#- 
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The original seat of man cannot be precisely ascertained ; 
but it must have been in (he heart of Asia, and most proba<: 
bly was within the limits of the modern Persia or between 
Persia and Hindoostan. The first inhabitants of the earth 
were destroyed by a deluge, for their extreme corruption 
and wickedness ; and one family only being preserved, all 
the present inhabitants of the globe are to trace their descent 
from thatifamilv. 

Noah, the diluvian Patriarch, had three sons, from whom 
descended the present race of men. These are called in 
Scripture, Shem, Ham, and Japheth ; but it is said Japheth 
was the eldest. And it is worthy of remark that our Ger- 
man ancestors retained, till the age of Tacitus, the tradition 
that their ancestor had three sons. They called him Mannm^ 
which is our JWan, and this name evidently refers to Noah.* 

It is commonly supposed that Shem, Ham and Japheth 
were the real names of the three sons of Noah, and wherev- 
er the country, which their descendants inhabited, bore the 
same name, it has been supposed it received that name from 
their progenitor. To this opinion, there is one strong objec- 
tion, that the names, are descriptive of the country, or of the 
situation of the people designated by them. 

Shem seems to have a reference to country. The word is 
written in Hebrew Shem, in Persian Shem, in Arabic Sem, 
Sam, Sham, or Saum. Now Sham is the name of Syria, and 
of Damascus, its principal city ; and by the Arabians and 
Persians, they are so called to this day. The verb Sham, in 
Hebrew, and Samaritan signifies to lay waste. In Arabic, to 
be on the left hand ; to be unfortunate. Sema or Sama in 
Afabic^ expresses the pasturing of flocks and herds. A name 
derived from the former verb would denote a desert^ and 
from the latter, the place of pasturage. 

Ham or Cham, in Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac and Arabic 
signifies, to be hot, or to heat ; and its derivatives in Arabic, 

* Celebrant carmiDibus antiquis TuistoDem deum terra editum, et filiuoi 
Marmum^ originem gcatis conditoresque. Manno Ires filios assignant 

Tacitus, De Mer, Oerm, % 
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signify black. The name, therefore signifies the hot country 
or country of black or sunburnt inhabitants ; that is Africa. 
In Ps, 105, 23, Egypt is called the land of Ham. 

Japhetb signifies enlargement or the widely spread peo< 
pie, being a derivative from a verb which signifies to open 
or dilate. Hence the force of the words of Noah, in bles- 
sing his son — God shall enlarge Japheth — the word enlarge 
being in Hebrew the name of Japheth. How applicable 
this name is we miaiy understand by the fact, that the descend- 
ants of thpit family peopled all Europe and all the northern 
part of Asia. 

If these were the real names of the three sons of Noah, 
they must have been given to them by way of prolcpsis, or 
anticipation. If not, they are the names of the three great di- 
visions of men, or races that sprung from the three sons of, 
Noah. Thus Israel became the n^me of the descendants of 
Jacob ; his name being changed to perpetuate a remarkable 
event in his life. We are apt to suppose Pharaoh to be the 
name of certain kings of Egypt ; but this is a mistake, it was 
the title of office ; a chief; and this very word, in that sense 
IS in our mother tongue, the Saxon. Melchisedek is prob* 
ably a like name. Many of the names mentioned in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, which we have been accustomed 
to consider as names of individuals, are unquestionably the 
names of nations or tribes of men* 

Whatever may be the fact, in regard to the three sons of 
the diluvian patriarch, we learn from the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, that the inhabitants of the world, at least oi that 
part of the world which lies west of the river Indus, consisted 
of three great divisions, families, or races. The race of Shem 
inhabited and still for the most part, inhabit the great plain , 
which extends from the Euphrates or the Tigris and the Per- 
sian Gulf to (he Mediterranean, and from Mesopotamia to the 
southern point of Arabia; comprehending the countries 
which have been known under the names of Assyria, Chal- 
dea, Syria and Arabia* To these families must be added 
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the Ethiopians near the head of the Nile, whose language is 
a dialect of Shemitic* Bochart includes with this race, the 
Persians, but Persia has, at different periods, had very differ- 
ent limits, and a part of it was peopled by the race of Sliem. 
But that some part of that country, bordering on Media, was 
peopled by the race of Japheth may be ascertained by the 
language of that country, as I shall hereafter prove. 

The race of Ham peopled Africa. 

It is however to be observed that Cush is said to have 
been a son of Ham, that Nimrod was a son of Cush, and that 
the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech and 
Accad, and CalAeh, in the land of Shinar. Thi» country 
was between the Euphrates and Tigris, or near those rivers. 
This name, Mmrod or Nebrod, is still in the Persian lan- 
guage, and signifies, war or warlike. 

The other sons of Ham were Mizraim, Phut and Canaan. 
Mizraim^ as Bochart observes, is not the name of an individ- 
ual, but a plural word denoting the Egyptians. It is formed 
from a verb which signifies to bind, inclose or fortify, whence 
mezr^ or mazor signifies a fortified town. This was ancient- 
ly the name given to the metropolis of Egypt, and it is the 
name which the Arabians give to Cairo, at this day. The 
phiral of this name then, Mizraim^ signifies, Egyptians ; and 
the word throughout the Old Testament, if I have not 
made a mistake, is translated Egypt or Egyptians, except in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis. 

I would here remark that Cairo is a word of Celtic origin, 
at least it is found in the Celtic dialects. Welsh, Caer^ a 
castle, fortress, or fortified city ; exactly synonymous with 
mezr. 

It is said Genesis 10, 13, that Mizraim begat Ludim, and 
Lehabim. Ludim is evidently a plural word, and signifies 
the Ethiopians. 

Lehabim is also plural, formed from the Arabic Lehab, to 
burn, or inflame ; also to thirsty to be dry. The country of 
the Lahabim^ was the desert called by the Greeks Lybia^ 
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west of Egypt The Arabic Lw6, has the same signification 
sls Lehab^ and from this root were probably named the Im- 
bims, mentioned 2 Chronicles 16, 8; doubtless the same 
people as the Lehabim^ the word being written in another 
dialect. These were the Lybians^ mentioned in*the Greek 
and Roman histories. 

Canaan is also said to be a son of Ham. The land of Ca- 
naan was that which has been since called Palestine, and 
which was conquered by the Israelites. The word is from 
a verb which signifies to gain ; a word still existing in the 
Irish branch of the Celtic, and applied to cotnmerce. Now 
it is remarkable that the Tyrians, who were of that family, 
were distinguished for their commerce by sea, before any 
other people of whom we have any account in history. 

The descendants of Canaan were Sidon, Hcth, the Jebu- 
site, the Emorite, the Girgasite, the Hivite, &c. tribes con- 
quered by the Israelites. These are the principal tribes, 
whose names have been retained in later ages. Several 
others are mentioned in Scripture ; but they seem to have 
become extinct at an early period, or to have been blended 
' with others. " Afterward were the families of the Canaan* 
ites spread abroad." Gen. 10, 18. 

The race of Japheth, at the time the tenth chapter of Gen^ 
esis was written, had extended their settlements from the . 
, Caspian Sea, to the western extremity of Europe. The 
early Greek writers mention Japetus, the son of Coelus and 
Titan, as the father of their race, and of all mankind. 

From the scriptures we learn that Japheth had seven sons, 
*^ Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, and 
Meshech and Tiras." 

Gomer is placed by Josephus in Galatia, in Asia Minor ; 
the writer not considering perhaps that Galatia received its 
name from an army of Gauls, a few centuries before his days. 
Bochart however supposes that Gomer is to be referred to 
Phry^ia ; the country in which the Gauls settled : the Ara- 
bians consider Gomer as the Turks, and so the word is ren- 
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dered in the Arabic version of the Scriptures. All other au- 
thorities however seem to agree, in placing Gomer in Asia 
Minor. Whether the words Cimmerian and Cimbri are to 
be referred to Gomer as their original, may be a question. 

Magogis placed by Bochart near Mount Caucasus, and from 
the prophet Ezekiel we learn, that Magog was in the neigh- 
borhood of Tubal and Meshech, chapter 38, 2. These in- 
habited the country watered by the rivers Kur and Arax- 
es, which unite and discharge their waters into the Caspian. 
The Araxes is called by some writers Rhos, and from this it 
is supposed the Bliss, or Russians have their name. 

Pliny and Ptolemy both mention the Rhoxalani, perhaps 
a mixture of the Rhus and Alans ; a people that inhabited 
the countries of Georgia, and Armenia, between the Euxine 
and Caspian, and who, passing round the Euxine, entered 
Europe on the north. 

Ptolemy says the Rhoxalani dwelt around the Palus Me- 
otis. These tribes are supposed to have the name of Scy- 
thians, [shooters, archers,] from their dextrous use of the 
bow ; and from the verb to shoot, variously written in the 
different dialects, Saxon Scytan, German Schossen, Dutch 
Sckieten, Danish Skydtr ; and hence perhaps the modem 
word Scot. Without being able to define the limits of the 
different families, we may however be satisfied that Magog, 
Tubal and Meshech were the tribes which inhabited the re- 
gion between the Euxine and Caspian, known under the 
names of Georgia, Cholchis, Iberia, and Albania ; and from 
' these are descended the Slavonic nations, Russians, Poles, 
and other nations on the north and west of the Euxine. 

Madai, another son of Japheth, it is agreed by all wri- 
ters, was the ancestor of the Medes, or the name of the na- 
tion. 

It is also agreed that Tiras,the name of another son of Ja- 
pheth, is recognized in the name Thrace, a country of Eu- 
rope, situated between Macedon and the Euxine and Hel- 
lespont, now under the dominion of the Turks. And it is 
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worthy of notice, that Homer mentions 0oupo^, [Thor] as the 
Mars of the Thracians. Thor was one of the deities of Scan- 
danavia. 

Javan is, by the consent of all writers, the country called 
Greece, or the progenitor of its inhabitants. But the same 
Hebrew word, which in the tenth of Genesis, is the name of 
a son of Japheth, is found in the book of Daniel, and by our 
translators rendered Greece. '^ The rough Goat is the King 
of [Javan] Grecia." Chapter 8, 21, Joel 3, 6. This is the 
country which the Greek and Latin writers call Ionia ; the 
same name with the initial correctly pronounced, and with 
the usual Greek termination, ta, a Celtic word signifying 
country. Now it is a remarkable fact, as we are informed 
by the authors of Asiatic Researches, that in the Hindoo 
Books the Greeks are called Yavanas. This word, the ter- 
mination being removed, is precisely the Hebrew word cor- 
rectly pronounced Yavan. 

The sons of Gomer, the scripture informs us, were Ashke- 
naz, and Riphath and Togormah. The latter is written 
in some versions, Thorgamah. Gomer, it has been remark- 
ed, was Phrygia, a country situated in the center of Asia Mi- 
nor ; and Ashkenaz is supposed to be the lesser Phrygia, 
lying west of Phrygia, and extending to the Hellespont on 
one side and to the Euxine on the other, including the an- 
cient Troas. Bochart supposes this name to be an altera- 
tion of the Greek word oS^^o^, inhospitable, whence the 
Greeks named the Pontus, EugsiW, Euxine. However this 
may be, Cluver and other German writers claim Ashkenaz 
as the progenitor of the Germans. The inhabitants of that 
district of country would naturally pass the Hellespont and 
migrate westward ; and it is certain that the Getae, or Goths 
formerly resided in the country near the Danube. 

The position of Riphat is not well ascertained. Bochart 
inclines to the opinion that it was in Bithynia* Others sup- 
pose it to be the Riphean mountains. 
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On the subject of the Riphean mountains, geographers are 
extremely perplexed. Bochart seems to doubt the exist- 
ence of any such mountains, and Pinkerton suggests that they 
may be an optical illusion — the ancients mistaking a distant 
forest for a mountain. It is certain that the earliest geogra- 
phers gave the epithet Riphean^ to the Alps in Switzerland, 
and alledged the Danube to have its sources in those moun- 
tains. The later Roman writers apply the epithet to moun- 
tains in the north of Europe or Asia. Pomponius Mela pla- 
ces the Riphean mountains within the arctic circle, or in an- 
other passage, between the Euxine and Caspia/i. Pliny gives 
this epithet to the Uralian chain which constitutes a part of the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. But all writers agree 
that these mountains were perpetually covered with snow. 
The latter fact may furnish a clue to the difficulty. In the 
Assyrian dialects, T^n horiph signifies autumn or winter, and 
as it has been customary for nations to give to countries a 
name descriptive of the climate, this epithet may have been 
used to denote a cold or wintry country, or mountain. The 
Riphean mountains then may have been originally any moun* 
tains usually covered with snow. But it is certain that the la- 
ter writers applied the word to mountains north of the Eux- 
ine and Caspian. If such is the meaning of Riphean, the 
modern Siberia, from the Russian Siver^ winter, is little else 
than a translation of the word. Now if the Riphat of the 
scripture refers to the inhabitants of the north of Europe or 
of Asia, inhabiting territories beyond the Slavonic or Sarma- 
tian nations, it may include the ancestors of the Samoides and 
other races along the arctic ocean — otherwise there is no re- 
ference to them in the tenth of Genesis. 

Thogarma is mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel, as north- 
ward of Judea; and a country that furnished horses and mules 
for the market of Tyre. This was probably Cappadocia. 

The sons of Javan, or descendants of the Greeks, were 
Elishah, and Tarshish, ICittim aqd Dodanim. [Rodanim.] 

14 
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Elishah is supposed to be the Htllas^ of the Greek writers, 
which name Bochart thinks to be recognized in Elis, a part 
of Peloponnesus. The prophet Ezekiel, Chap, ^7, 7, men- 
tions blue and purple from the isles of Elishah, and Pausani- 
as mentions that the shells of the maritime parts of Laconia 
were well adapted to produce a purple color. 

Tarshish was the name of a commercial town in Spain, not 
far from the site of the modern Cadiz — the Greek raprritftfos, 
Tartessus. With this place, the Tyrians carried on a great 
* trade " in silver, iron, tin and lead." Ezek. 27, 12. Another 
Tarshish is mentioned in scripture, to which the ships of Sol- 
omon resorted from Eziongeber, on the Arabic gulf. From 
the length of the voyages of these ships, and from their re- 
turn cargoes, it may be inferred that this Tarshish was in In- 
dia or Persia. 

By Tarshish then in the tenth chapter of Genesis, is un- 
derstood the inhabitants of Spain. 

Kittim, is a word in the plural number, and refers to isles 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Bochart supposes the isle of 
Corsica to be particularly intended. 

The youngest or last mentioned descendant of Javan in 
Dodanim. This name is inexplicable, and is undoubtedly an 
error in orthography, owing to the near resemblance of the 
Hebrew letters D and R. In the two most ancient versions 
of the Pentateuch, the Greek of the seventy and the Sama- 
ritan, the word is Rodanim. This word is probably formed 
with a Hebrew plural termination, on Rhodan^ which is now 
contracted io Rhone — Gr. Po5avoj, Lat. Rhodanus. Bochart is 
doubtless correct in referring this word to that river, but he 
assigns the origin of the word to an Arabic term, signifying 
yelloWy supposing this appellation to be given to the people 
of that country on account of their yellow hair, and producing 
several authorities to prove the fact that the people were re- 
markable for that color of the hair. By yellow hair he prob- 
ably means reddish or sandy hair. 
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3utRhodanu3 is doubtless a word of Celtic or.native origin, 
compounded ofRho, Rha, from psu, to flow, and darij a Cel- 
tic word, denoting, in the Hiberno-celtic, bold or vehement. 
We find, on the maps of ancient geography, Rha was a name 
given also to the Volga. Dan is found in the names, JDan- 
tt6e, or Danau, Daneister^ [^Dneister,'] Danieper^ [Dnieper] 
and in Tanais^ the Don. This word is found only, I believe, 
in the names of large rivers. Rodanim then signifies the in- 
habitants near the Rhone, the Gauls, the inhabitants of France. 

This scripture account of the descendants of Javan or 
iGreece, corresponds with all historical accounts of the settle- 
ments in Greece and Italy, and may be proved to be correct 
from the affinity of the languages of all the tribes that migra- 
ted to the western part of Europe, on the north shore of the 
Mediterranean. They first peopled Greece and Italy ; then 
proceeded to Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and were undoubted- 
ly the first occupiers of those countries. We read of tribes 
under various names, just as we find among the natives of 
North America, small tribes bearing different names. These 
names were given to them either from the place where they 
resided, or from some distinguishing trait of character. 

The primitive inhabitants of Gaul were called by the Greeks 
KsXroi, by the Romans, Celtae, Celts, or as the word ought to 
be pronounced, Kelts. Whether this word is radically the 
same as Gae/, and Gallia^ may be a question. But the peo- 
ple of this race, before the invasion of Gaul by the Romans, 
had penetrated to Britain and Ireland, and probably to the 
Baltic. 

Cesar informs us, that in Gaul, there were three languages 
spoken. One between the Rhine and the Seine; another 
between the Seine and Garonne ; ?nd a third, south of the 
Garonne, in Aquitania, the more modern Gascony. It ap- 
pears that before his arrival, Belgic emigrants or conquer- 
ors, of the Teutonic race, had crossed the Rhine and settled 
in the low countries west of that river. The inhabitants of 
Aquitania were probably the first settlers in Gaul, who had 
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proceeded, or been driven by successive bodies of emigrants, 
to the utmost border of Europe. These maintained them- 
selves in their station, as a people distinct from the later em- 
igrants, as the Welsh have done in Wales. They were prob- 
ably allied to the Cantabrians or Biscayens, who inhabited the 
north of Spain, and the Pyrenees. These have maintained 
a kind of independence against all the conquerors of Spain, 
and retain their original language to this day. 

When Cesar invaded Britain, the great body of the peo- 
ple spoke the language of Gaul. '' Sermo baud mulium di- 
rersus," says Taciius in his life of Agricola. But some Bel- 
gians had by conquest, obtained possession of the maritime 
coast of Britain. The interior of the country was possessed 
by those who were natives of the isle. So says Cesar. It 
seems however to be understood that the Cimbri, inhabitants 
of the modern Jutland in Denmark, had taken possession of 
some part of Britain, long before the invasion of Julius Cesar, 
and the Welsh, who were driven into their country by the 
Saxons, still call their country Cymru^ and their language 
Cymrteg^ The Saxons and Danes who invaded and con- 
quered Britain, after the Romans left the isle, were of Teu- 
tonic or Gothic origin. 

The only unmixed remains of the original Celtic inhabit- 
ants of the West of Europe, are now the Gaels, in the High- 
lands of Scotland; the inhabitants of the West of Ireland, and 
the inhabitants of the Pyrenees, in the north of Spain, and 
perhaps in the adjoining part^ of France. These three por- 
tions of the Celtic race retain their primitive language. The 
Welsh retain their primitive language, but it has evidently a 
mixture of the Gothic or Teutonic; and the Armoric on the 
north west angle of France, which is mostly of Celtic origin, 
is mixed with Latin and French. 

The inhabitants of Scotland, except the Highlands, are of 
the Teutonic or Gothic race. 

It is a fact little questionable that the Teutonic and Goth- 
ic races are descendants of Gomer, and Ashkenaz, his son, 
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and of Tiras or the Thracians. The inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, near the site of Troy, would in their emigrations 
westward naturally pass through Thrace ; then follow the 
course of the Danube, and of its several subsidiary streams, 
till they came to the sources of the Vistula, the Elbe, the 
Weser and the Rhine, which would conduct them to the 
northwestern parts of Europe, But whatever course they 
pursued, it is certain the Goths, at a very early period, oc- 
cupied Scaodinavia a general name of the country north of 
the Baltic, and hence the names Gothland, and Gottenburg, 
in Sweden. They were distinguished by historians, into 
Ostrogoths, [Eastern Gotbsj and Visigoths^ [Western Goths. j 
From them are descended the modern Swedes and Danes, 
whose languages, at this day, demonstrably prove the fact 
of their common origin. 

Another tribe or family nearly allied to the Goths, were 
the Teutones or Teutons, whose residence was on the south 
of the Baltic. These were the ancestors of the modern Ger- 
mans. The Belgic tribes must have been more nearly alli- 
ed to the Teutons, than to the Goths. The present German 
and Dutch languages prove this fact. 

Tacitus informs us that of the Germans, those that border- 
ed on the ocean were called Ingaevones ; those in the mid- 
land country, Hermiones ; and the others, Istaevones. De 
Mor. Germ. 2. The word Ingaevones is formed of two Teu- 
tonic words, Ing or JEng, a meadow or plain, and woner or 
wohner, to dwell. These then were inhabitants of the level 
country near the Elbe and Wesser, and along the sea coast. 
Their descendants were among the conquerors of Britain, in 
the fifth century, and from them England derives its present 
name; the land of the Angles^ Engles, The Saxons proba- 
bly occupied an interior situation in Germany ; but they 
composed a large proportion o/ the conquerors of Britain, 
and the Welsh still call the English, Saesons. The Danes, 
wtio afterwards conquered England, maintained the domin- 
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lOD a few years ; and considerable numbers of them settled 
in the country, particularly in the northern part ; but their 
number was small compared with that of the Saxon inhabit- 
ants* They spoke the Gothic dialect, as the Angles and 
Saxons did the Teutonic ; and they infused a portion of their 
dialect into our language. The Normans, [North men] who 
first conquered and gave name to Normandy in France, 
and whose prince, William, conquered England, were also 
of Gothic origin. But although William bestowed the best 
estates in England on his followers, and many of the nobili- 
ty are descended from them, yet the number of Normans 
who settled in England was not sufficient to affect materially 
the character of the population. The influence of the Nor- 
man kings fortified by an act of parliament, enjoining the use 
of the Norman language in the courts of justice, was not suf- 
ficient to restrain the use of the Saxon or native language of 
the inhabitants, and after an experiment of three hundred 
years, the act was repealed. 

We come then to the following conclusions. That the 
Gaels, in the Highlands of Scotland, are the remains of the 
primitive Celts, the direct descendants of Javan, or the 
Greeks ; that is, of the families that first migrated westward 
along the southern border of Europe ; perhaps the direct de- 
scendants of the Rodanim or Gauls. 

The Welsh are the descendants of the Cimbri, from Jut- 
land in Denmark, probably of Celtic origin, or a mixture of 
Celts and Goths. 

The body of the English nation is from Teutonic ances- 
tors, the Angles and Saxons, with a mixture of Danish blood ; 
but the inhabitants of Cornwall, or the southwestern part of 
England are, to a considerable extent, of Celtic origin ; their 
ancestors not having been expelled or exterminated by the 
Saxons, 

The genuine descendants of the English in the United 
States, derive their origin then directly from the Angles and 
Saxons, of the north of Germany ; and the Germans and 
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Goths are descendants from Gomer, and Ashkenaz, or from 
Tiras. 

But here must he mentioned an important fact that seems 
to militate against the opinion, that the English and Ger- 
mans are descendants of Gomer, or the Japhetic family that 
settled in Phrygia and the adjoining country. The fact is 
this ; it is demonstrably certain, from the existence of a 
great number of English and German words in the Persian 
language to this day, that Persia was once the seat of our an- 
cestors. The same fact may be evinced from the sameness 
of dress and customs between the ancient Persians and the 
Celtic and Teutonic races in Europe. In regard to words, 
the fact is too clear to admit of a question. Thus God^ fa- 
thery mother^ brother^ daughter^ namej bindj bandy and hun- 
dreds of others, are now Persian words; and so is am, the 
substantive verb. The Saxon Chronicle affirms that the 
first inhabitants of Britain came from Armenia.^ 

Now in the tenth of Genesis, Elam is said to be the son of 
Shem; and all authorities sacred and profane agree that 
Elam was Persia. In Genesis 14 we read of Chedorlaomer, 
King of Elam. Ezra and the prophets repeatedly mention 
Elam as an eastern country. Daniel expressly mentions 
Shushan in the province Elam. In 1 Maccabees, chapter 
6, Elymais is said to be in the country of Persia; and the 
Elamites mentioned Acts 2, 9, were of that country, which 
was situated between Media and Mesopotamia. To these 
authorities may be added that of Strabo. Now if Elam be- 
longed to the family of Shem, and the Persians were of that 
stock, how came the Celtic and Teutonic words mentioned 

* In the Persian copy of the Scriptures, the first rerse of Genesis runs thus. 

Dar awwal afrid Gode mar an ashman wamar an Zemin. 

In the beginnings created God the heaven and the earth. 

Dar is our word door. In Persian, it 8i«;nifies a door or g;ate, and ii the 
jpreposition in. Awwal, is Arabic. Gode is God, [Chode, Khode.] J^n is 
Celtic. Ashman or eshmerij is Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac. And Zemin^ 
earth, is the Russian Zem2ia,whence corruptly Zembla, in Nova Zembia, new 
land, that is recently discovered. 
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above in Persia ? For according to my recollection, these 
words and many others, which might be mentioned, are not 
found in any of the Shemitic dialects. The ancestors of the 
Russians or the Slavonic family occupied the country north 
of Elam, and may be said to have been in the neighborhood, 
yet the words mentioned, except mat, mother, are not in the 
Ilussian. 

Now the great number of Celtic and Teutonic words, 
which, notwithstanding the lapse of more than three thou- 
sand years, remain distinct and unobscured, in the language 
of Persia, evinces, beyond a doubt, that the ancestors of the 
present races in the west of Europe, must have been inhab- 
itants of Persia ; and must have formed a nation or large 
tribe, so numerous that the wars and revolutions of that 
country have not extinguished the race of their descendants, 
or blended them with other nations, so as entirely to extin- 
guish their language. 

Sir William Jones, in a letter to a friend, expresses his 
surprise at finding English words in Persia. But in his sixth 
discourse to the Asiatic Society, Researches, Vol. 2, he states 
the result of his inquiries into the ancient languages of Per- 
sia* From this it appears, that anterior to the conquests of 
the Mohammedans, two very different languages had been 
used in Persia, the Pahlavi and the Zend ; the Pahlavi 
having a common origin with the Chaldaic, a branch of the 
Shemitic language ; and the Zend, from the same source as 
the Sanscrit. The Sanscrit or ancient language of India, it is 
agreed by all the gentlemen acquainted with it, is from the 
same stock as the Greek and Latin* 

Hence it is certain that one part of Persia or Iran, was 
originally peopled by the race of Shem. The northern part, 
bordering on Media was the seat of the families from which 
the Teutonic nations descended. The number of Teutonic 
words in the language of that country, which have survived 
the revolutions of time, places this fact beyond all contro- 
versy. • 
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In addition to this it may be stated, that the ancestors of 
the Celtic and Teutonic nations have, in their progress west- 
ward, left indubitable evidence of their nnigration through 
Asia Minor, in the names of rivers, mountains or cities, some 
of which maj now be recognized, and more, in the writings 
of Straboand l^linj, in their descriptions of that country. 

If Elam of the stock of Shem ever possessed the seat of 
our ancestors, it is most probable that the ancestors of the 
Teutonic race had occupied the country before the Sbemitic 
tribe, who may have^conquered the country, and compelled 
a lai^e portion of the prior inhabitants to migrate, leaving 
however the poorer classes or a numerous part, on the soil, 
who became the subjects of the conquerors. This is a diffi- 
culty in the history of men, which seems not to have occur- 
red to any writer whose works I have read ; I can only state 
the facts, and leave the solution to persons who have more 
knowledge of the subject, or better means of obtaining it, 
than I possess. 

The fact however that the ancestors of the inhabitants of 
Europe once accupied Persia, will serve to account perhaps 
for the common origin of the primitive language of Hindoos- 
tan, and of the Greek and Latin. The first families of the 
Hindoo race must have been of the same race as those of 
Greece, Italy and Germany ; and must have migrated to the 
east from the same country, Persia. 

Another inference is deducible from this fact ; that the 
difference of complexion between the Hindoos, Greeks and 
Germans, must be entirely owing to climate, for if their an- 
cestors spoke the same language, they must all have been of 
one family, and if of the same family, their complexion must 
have originally been similar. 

I understand that the gentlemen in India, who have be- 
come well versed in the languages of that great Peninsula, 
comprehending the members of the Asiatic Society, and some 
of the Missionaries, agree that the numerous languages of 
that country are dialects of the Sanscrit or of one primitive 

^ 15 
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language* Without any particular knowledge of the lan- 
guages of India, I could have informed our Missionaries of 
that fact, many years before they announced it, and I can 
inform them further, independentof scripture authority, that 
all the languages used from the Ganges to the Straits of Her- 
cules, and the Giants Causey, are strictly dialects of one Ian- 
gnage ; branches of a common stock. 

But the descendants of most of the first families of men 
have become more or less intermixed, by means of repealed 
and numerosus conquests and migrations. From the present 
state of the Greek and Latin languages, it is obvious that the 
Teutonic or Gothic races descended into Greece and Italy, 
and became incorporated with the original Celtic tribes, be- 
fore the date of authentic history. The Cimbri from the 
modern Denmark, invaded Italy and Britain ; and in the 
fourth century ,the Goths of Thrace began their irruptions in- 
to Italy. Not long after, the inhabitants of the Baltic shoreSi 
under the names of Suevi, Vandals, inc. entered Italy, and 
after being often repulsed, ultimately conquered the country 
and put an end to the Roman Empire. Other tribes of Goth- 
ic and Teutonic origin invaded and settled in Spain ; and 
the Italian and Spanish languages to this day, bear witness 
to the truth of the history of their conquests. Spain was af- 
terwards conquered and possessed for several centuries by 
the Moors of Africa, and the Spanish is tinctured with their 
language. In later ages, Russia was subdued by the Tar- 
tars, who maintained their dominion, for two or three centu- 
ries* The Huns from the country north of the Caspian in- 
vaded Italy, and ulimately gave name to the modern Hun- 
gary. 

Hence it is obvious, that most of the nation^ of Europe 
are now composed of the descendants of different families or 
races ; a few tribes only on the western skirts of the conti- 
nent can assert the unmixed purity of their race. 

Laying aside minute distinctions of tribes, we may alledge 
that the inhabitants of Europe consist of four distinct fami- 
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lies. 1st, the Celts, who first occupied the southern territo- 
ries, on the Mediterranean, and extended their settlements 
to the west along the shores of the Atlantic. 2d, the Teu* 
tonic and Gothic race, which formerly occupied the coun- 
tries south and north of the Danube, and which extended their 
settlements to Prussia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and 
Britain. 3d, the Slavonic orSarmatic race, which passed to 
the north of the Euxine into Europe, and now occupy Eu- 
ropean Russia, Poland, and some of the adjoining territories. 
And 4th, the Lapps, Finu^, and other tribes on the north of 
Sweden. 

The French writers, Pelloutier and Mallet maintain most 
strenuously thai the Celtic race once spread over Europe, to 
the confines of the Slavonic race. This cannot have been 
the fact, unless they preceded the Teutonic nations, by 
which they were afterward driven from Germany, and the 
vicinity of the Baltic. It is true indeed that there is an affi- 
nity between the Celtic and Teutonic languages, which in- 
dicates a primary common origin ; but these languages are 
so different particularly in the variations and inflexions of 
words, as to prove beyond a question, that these races are of 
different families ; and not only so^ but these families must 
have been separated in the first ages of the world. 

From the testimony of early writers, and from the names 
of towns and rivers, it is certain that the ancestors of the 
German nations, once inhabited the country in which Troy 
was*situated. The warriors of Priam and Hector were of 
that family, and spoke the language from which ours is deri- 
ved. A small stream runs near the site of Troy, called 
Thymbri'us^ a name corrupted by the Greeks from Thymbrek^ 
which, according to Clark, the traveller, is the name it still 
bears ; and in this name, we recognize oar word brook. 
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My Dear Friend^ 



Nothing can be more interesting to nnan, than the history 
of his own species. His nnere physical nature supplies sub- 
j(;cts of wonder, without number. Still more wonderful in 
his intellectual nature, by the improvement of which he may 
rise and approach the rank of an angel, and by the neglect 
and abuse of which he may sink to a level with the brute, or 
be assimilated to an infernal spirit. To trace the progress 
of our ancestors from the savage to the civilized state ; to 
develope the principles and passions of untutored minds ; to 
exhibit the character and manners of nations in the various 
stages of advance towards refinement ; to discover what of 
evil is lost, and what of good is obtained by the change ; and 
particularly to ascertain how much of the spirit of barbarism 
is yet retained in our principles and manners : these are in- 
quiries of no ordinary interest. Let us Ihen take a rapid sur- 
vey of our ancestors in their rude state, and see by what 
slow advances they emerged from barbarism to civilization. 

All savage nations exhibit a surprising uniformity of char- 
acter. Different nations and tribes present indeed some 
circumstances of difference ; but the principal traits of char*- 
acter are every where the same. This remark is applicable 
to all the families which peopled Europe. 

As all our information respecting the ancient Celtic, Teur 
tonic and Slavonic races of men, is derived from Greek and 
Roman writers, you will readily perceive that, anterior to the 
age of the earliest Greek historians, the condition of the in- 
habitants in the interior sfnd northern parts of Europe, was 
not well known to their more southern neighbors, and has 
not been described. The Greeks, whose commerce in the 
Euxine, led them to establish colonies or factories on its 
shores,. were the first to become acquainted with the Sythi- 
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ans inhabiting the neighboring country* From these, Hero- 
dotus probably obtained his information respecting those 
rude nations. The Greeks also carried on some commerce 
with the Phoceans who had established themselves in Gaul, 
and built Massilia, now Marseilles. But for a principal part 
of our knowledge of the primitive inhabitants of the west and 
north of Europe, we are indebted to the Roman conquests, 
under Julius Cesar and his successors. 

From the dispersion of men,at the buildingof Babel, to the 
age of Herodotus, more than eighteen centuries elapsed, and 
almost two thousand and two hundred years passed between 
the dispersion and the conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar. 
In this long tract of time, while Europe was overspread with 
inhabitants, none of its various nations became civilized ex- 
cept those along the southern shore ; and during the period 
of eight or ten centuries after the dispersion, the inhabitants 
of Greece remained nearly in the same barbarous state as 
the people of Thrace and Germany. Some traits of char- 
acter and some facts respecting the rude inhabitants in 
Thrace and Asia Minor may be collected from Homer, but 
little authentic information respecting them can be obtained, 
of an earlier date than the writings of Herodotus, about 
four centuries and a half before the Christian era. 

When the people of Greece and Italy first became ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of Germany and Gaul, they 
were struck with surprise at their stature. Diodorus, Strabo, 
Pausanias, Cesar, Livy, Tacitus, Mela, and many other au- 
thors concur in representing the Gauls, Germans and Britons 
as men of enormous size, tall and somewhat fleshy ; and one 
author alledges that the Burgundians were seven feet in 
beighth. And perhaps this will account for the length of 
our foot of twelve inches, which was probably the real or 
common length of the feet of our ancestors, though it ex- 
ceeds much the common length of the human foot in ourdays. 

These rude nations were distinguished also from their 
more southern neighbors by a very fair complf^xion, blue 
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eyes, and a fierce menacing countenance, which struck ter- 
ror into their enemies encountering them in battle. Their 
bodies were strong, being inured to hardships and continual- 
ly exposed naked to a cold and inclement air; and they were 
hardened also by the practice of plunging into cold water, 
every morning, as soon as they rose from sleep. But not- 
withstanding the strength of their bodies, they could not en- 
dure great heat nor fatigue. Hence Tacitus and Livy re- 
mark that the first attack of the Germans and Gauls in battle 
was impetuous and almost irresistable ; but their courage 
or their strength seemed to be exhausted in the first onset* 

The food of the first inhabitants of Europe consisted of 
fruits of natural growth, and of the flesh of wild beasts, fish 
and fowls. Although the earth was assigned to man for cul- 
tivation, yet it is certain that most of the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, for more than two thousand years, subsisted without 
much attention to agriculture. One principal article of food 
in the first stage of society, is the fruit of forest trees, and 
particularly acorns. So general was the practice of feeding 
on acorns, that this fruit received the name of mast, or meaf, 
an acorn being called in Welsh, to this day mesen, and in 
the plural mes ; the word signifying acorns or a portion, a 
meal ; and a tradition remains among the Welsh, that this 
fruit, as well as fern roots, was formerly a substitute for 
bread. And it may well be conjectured that our word maiz, 
is from the same origin as mast, meat ; being, introduced 
into America by the natives from the north of Asia. 
Even so late as the time of Strabo,the mountaineers, in Lu- 
sitania, [Portugal] made bread of acorns, which they first 
dried and then bruised. 

The next step in the progress of society was the shepherd 
state. This was the state of almost all the people of Europe, 
i^orth of the Alps, down to a period subsequent to the Chris- 
tian era. All the Scythian, Teutonic and Celtic tribes were 
nomads, as they are called by the Greek writers ; that is, 
tribes niaving from place to place, to find pasturage for their 
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cattle, and subsisting on their milk and flesh. Hence the 
Greeks gave to them the appellation o( galacto phagi ; feed- 
ers on milk. Many writers alledge that they often ate the 
flesh raw. At the time the Greeks and Romans became ac- 
quainted with these northern nations, some grain was raised 
among them, particularly barley, not for*food, however, but 
for malting and making beer, which, next to water, was their 
principal drink. The vine and agriculture were introduced 
into Gaul by the Phoceans, a colony of Greeks, who settled 
in that country about six centuries before the Christian era. 
But when Cesar invaded Gaul, almost six hundred years af- 
ter that period,the Germans along the Rhine had made little 
progress in agriculture, consumed very little grain, and wine 
was known only as a luxury among their Chiefs ; being pur- 
chased from the south of Gaul. Their ordinary food con- 
sisted of venison, the flesh of their cattle, milk and cheese. 
Some of the Scythian tribes however had the art of making 
butter ; the name originated among them, and the art of 
making beer is said to have been learot by the Greeks from 
the northern nations. These nations also tnade metheglin 
or hydromel, from honey collected in the forest. 

Contrary to the custom of some eastern nations, who rc- 
clined at table, the Celtic and Teutonic people took their 
meals sittings on mats of straw or other litter, or on skins ; 
each with a separate table. This was probably a board 
laid on the lap, or a small stool with three legs, without a 
cloth to cover it. And hence we derive the use of board 
for table, and the application of it as a verb, to board. Their 
vessels w^ere few and simple, made of wood or of baked 
earth. The ordinary drinking vessel was a kind of pot or 
pitcher ; but in their feasts and on public occasions, the 
guests were served with liquor in horns of the ox, or in hu- 
man skulls. These were their most elegant cups. The 
skulls were those of their prisoners taken in war, many of 
whom were immolated to their deities. Pliny says that the 
Scythians near the Borysthenes were anthropophagi^ and 
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Strabo asserts that they fed on the flesh of such as were 
sacrificed. Mela mentions a tribe that made cups of the 
skulls of their deceased parents. Certain it is that human 
skulls were used as cups, and among the chiefs, these were 
poli&hed and ornamented with gold or silver. The use of 
these was not more the effect of convenience, among rude 
nations unacquainted with arts, than of pride ; for the skulls 
of enemies were valued as the trophies of victory. When a 
warrior had slain his enemy, or his champion in a duel, he 
was accustomed to cut off the head, and bear it in triumph ' 
through the army on the point of a lance, or the bow of bis 
saddle ; and then present it to his commander, to obtain a 
reward for his valor. These heads were afterwards set on 
tninks of trees in the field of battle, or deposited in some sa- 
cred place or kept in the cabin of the heroes as monuments 
of their bravery. Among the Gauls, these trophies were es- 
timated above the price of gold. Among some tribes it was 
the last duty of children to drink and cause their friends to 
drink out of the skull of a deceased parent. This practice 
subsisted in the age of Diodorus of Sicily ; and we learn from 
Paulus Diaconus, that among the Longobarifjs, the practice 
was not entirely extinct in the sixth century, nor until after 
the introduction among them of the Christian religion. 

Several ancient authors of credit assert that some tribes of 
the Scythians were cannibals ; putting to death not only 
prisoners, but friendly strangers, and eating their flesh. How- 
ever this may be, it is a well attested fact that they put to 
death old persons, who, no longer able to sustain the fatigues 
of war, were considered as a burden to society. 

The Gauls and Germans had a singular mode of manufac- 
turing salt, or a substitute for it, which is thus described by 
Vano and Pliny. They kindled large fires with piles of 
wood, which reduced it to charcoal; in that state they threw 
on great quantities of salt water, which their springs supplied, 
and extinguished the fire* This charcoal, impregnated with 
the water, was used in the place of salt. 
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As these rude nations bad no occupation except war and 
the chase ; when neither of these engaged their attention, 
they resigned themselves to eating and sleep ; reposing on 
the earth in summer, or wrapped in skins in winter. 

In the nomadic state, the nations of Europe had no 6xed 
habitations — they built neither cities nor towns — they were 
almost constantly roving for the sake of pasture for their cat- 
tle, or for the sake of pillaging their neighbors. This,as Thu* 
cydides relates, was the early state of the inhabitants of 
Greece. No family or tribe would attempt to make provis- 
ion for a permanent residence, when they were liable eve- 
ry day to be plundered or expelled by a more powerful tribe. 

The Scythians, accustomed to this roving life, constructed 
waggons, and covered them with bark or skins; in these 
they conveyed their wives and children from one station to 
another ; and these afforded them all their shelter. In plans- 
tris deguntj says Arrian ; and with him agrees Strabo ; hence 
the Greeks called them Hamaxobii^ dwellers in waggons. 
Many of the Germans retained this mode of life, down to the 
time of the first Roman Emperors. Hence the facility of 
changing their stations, and making inroads upon the south- 
ern nations of Europe. In the time of Julius Cesar, the Ger- 
mans had no separate property in land ; but it was customary 
for the chiefs of a tribe to make an annual division of a 
certain portion of land among the individuals that composed 
it ; each individual used his portion that season } and the 
next year the tribe or clan changed its residence. The rea- 
sons which they assigned for this practice, as reported by Ce- 
sar, were to prevent the people from losing their passion for 
war, by leading a life of ease, and from contracting a love of . 
riches, by the possession of private property. While in this 
state, they erected temporary cabins to shelter them from the 
inclemencies of the weather, or excavated large cavern^ in 
the earth, where they lived in winter ; and when afterwards 
they began to cultivate the earth, and reap the produce, they 

dried their grain and deposited it in subterraneous caves or 

16 
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pits. Wben they ceased to lead a wandering life, they did 
not unite and build a town or^ city, but each man planted his 
residence in the midst of his possessions, selecting a spot by 
the side of a river, in a plain or in a wood, as pleasure or con- 
venience dictated, and from these dispersed families sprung 
the villages which afterwards became considerable towns or 
large cities. But these martial people, while in their rude 
state abhorred cities. They considered them as serving on- 
ly to render men effeminate ; they never fortified a place a- 
gainst an enemy, holding it to be dishonorable for brave men 
to defend themselves in any manner, except by the sword in 
open contest. Hence when the Goths, Vandals, Alans, and 
other ferocious nations invaded the Roman empire, one of 
their first objects was to destroy the cities. 

The rude nations of Europe, in early ages, wore very little 
clothing, even in winter, and for the most part, none at all. 
And even such garments as they had, were sometimes thrown 
aside when they went to battle. An instance is mentioned 
by Polybius when the Gaesaetae, a tribe of Gauls, about to 
encounter the Romans, threw away all their covering, except 
their buckler, and presented themselves naked to the enemy. 
It seems to us incredible that men could endure the rigors of 
the seasons, in Central and Northern Europe, without cloth- 
ing or with a single garment of skin not reaching below the 
loins. Yet the fact is too well attested to be denied. Elian 
relates the story of a Scythian, who being without covering, 
when the snow was falling in abundance, was asked by the 
king whether he was not cold. The man replied by asking 
the king in turn whether his fact was cold. No, said the 
king. Neither am I cold, said the man, for I am all face. 

We have not only the testimony of all the authors wh« 
have described the inhabitants of Europe, as they were be- 
^fore and at the Christian era, that they wore few or no gar- 
ments, but we may infer the fact from the common practice 
of painting their bodies with the figures of various kinds of 
animals, or rather of marking them with a sharp instrument 
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ID lines, and rubbing them over with a blue coloring sub- 
Stance, which entering deep into the skin, became indelible. 
This practice answers to the tatooing of the body in use 
among the natives of the isles, in the Pacific. The substance 
from which they obtained this coloring matter was woad, 
called by Pliny glastum^ and by Cesar, vitrum. This prac- 
tice subsisted among the inhabitants of Spain, of Britain, of 
Thrace, of Illyricum, Dacia, &;c. It was probably intended 
as a mark of distinction, ior the chiefs were tatooed, in a 
more splendid manner, than the common people. This cus- 
tom of forming the figures of animals on the body was imita- 
ed in representations of animals on shields, and here we have 
the origin of coats of arms, and of heraldry. We may infer 
with certainty that the practice of tracing figures on the body, 
originated when no garments were ordinarily worn, for such 
figures concealed from the public eye, would not have an- 
swered the purpose of distinction. 

This practice of painting the body subsisted in England, in 
the eighth century of the Christian era ; for there is extant a 
decree of a synod in 787, which condemns it, as diabolical. 
It does not appear however that it existed among the Ger- 
mans and Gauls ; at least the authors who have described 
them, have not mentioned it. 

In the time of Cesar and Tacitus, the Germans, for the 
most part, used no clothing, particularly the youth before the 
age of puberty.* The only garment worn was the sack^ [Sa- 
gum.] This was simply a skin of some beast, of a square 
form, like a mantle, covering only the shoulders, arms and 
breast, and fastened in front with a clasp or thorn. After these 
nationshad begun to manufacture flax,it was made of linen cloth. 
It was called by different names among different tribes or na- 
tions. The Germans called it Reno^ perhaps from the rane or 
reindeer^ or Mastruga from mauSf a mouse and tragen^ to wear ; 

* Germani maximo frigore nudi agunt, antequam puberes sint. Pomp, Me^ 
la. 3. 3. Liberi in omni domo nudi ac sordidi. Taeit, Germ, 20. Germani 
magna parte corporis nuda. Cesar, e. 21. 
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for many authors alledge, that it was sometime made of the 
skins of mice. In Spain it was called strig, according to Is- 
idore 'y that is perhaps streaky stripe. It was called by the 
Persians guanac whence our gown, Varro says guandcum 
was a larger sack, [majus sagum.] Elian says that the Per- 
sians purchased the skins of mice, from pedlars or travelling 
traders, and of these, made garments called, in their lan- 
guage, Cnanacas^ gowns. This is a decisive evidence of 
our common origin with the Persians. And I would ob- 
terve that from the Sag^ of these barbarous ancestors, [which 
with the Latin termination is Sagum] we have received the 
name Sack^ a kind of gown, with loose plaits behind, which 
has been in fashion, among females in this country, withia 
my recollection. 

The Romans, in early ages wore the sack, but they after- 
wards adopted the Toga or the long robe from the GreekSi 
and discarded the sack, except in military expeditions. 

After the rude nations of Europe began to emerge from 
barbarism, they wore braccae, bracks, the word which we 
still retain in breeches* To these were attached the hose for 
covering the legs. The braccae seem to be the Sarabara of 
the Persians and Scythians ; and to have been used by most 
or all the nations north of the Alps in Europe, as well as 
in the north of Asia. The bracks and the hose however seem 
at times or among some nations, to have consisted of a sin- 
gle garment, like trowsers or pantaloons ; and hence we find 
in the German kosengurt is a waist-band. 

As the Romans, in the warm climate of Italy, wore no 
similar garment, they were struck with surprise, when they 
observed it worn by the Gauls, and gave to Gaul beyond the 
Alps, the name of Gallia Braccata, in distinction from the 
country south of the Alps, along the Po, which they called 
Gallia Togata. 

The Gauls afterwards wore the garment called by the 
Romans, Tunica, tunic, answering to what the French now 
call pourpoint i a close garment with sleeves, reaching only 
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to. the hips. Tacitus remarks that id his time, it was worn 
in Germany only hy the chief men ; but it had been a long 
time used by the Thracians, Illyrians, Goths, Heruli, and 
Persians. By the description, it must have been nearly the 
modem spencer. 

Garments of skins, being the first covering of men in a rude 
state of society, were not laid aside, for ^ges after the man- 
ufacture of cloth had been introduced. The chief men wore 
ikins highly ornamented with spots. Charlemagne, in the 
ninth century, is said to have worn a sack made of the skins 
of the otter and martin. " 

We are informed by Tacitus that the dress of females dif- 
fered little from that of males ; they however more frequent- 
ly wore linen cloth than the men ; but their garments were 
without sleeves, leaving the arms and part of the bosom un- 
covered. 

When linen cloth came into general use, [for wool appears 
to have been of later introduction, and colton still later,] the 
half civilized inhabitants of Europe, being excessively fond 
of finery, betook themselves to the art of embroidery ; orna- 
menting their garments with borders, stripes, bands, squares, 
and flowers of all colors, particularly with purple. From 
great simplicity of dress, they passed to the indulgence of 
extreme luxury aud magnificence ; and this taste has reach- 
ed nearly to the present period. 

I do not recollect that any author whose works I have 
read, has mentioned shoes or other cover for the feet, among 
the articles of clothing, worn by the Celtic and Teutonic 
nations. 

By the rules of decorum, no person among these nations 
could appear in public without his arms. In alltheir assem- 
blies for civil or religious purposes, they were armed with 
aword, lance and buckler ; as also at all their festivals and in 
private visits of families. When they sat down at the table, 
they kept their swords, and each man had behind him a ser- 
vant who held his lance and his buckler.. When they rose 
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from table at their feasts, every man resumed his arms, and 
kept them while engaged in plaj, in dancing, or in other ex- 
ercise* They took arms as soon as they arrived to manhood, 
and never resigned them till compelled by the infirmities of 
age ; and at death, their arms and their horse were burnt 
with their bodies, or committed with them to the tomb. So 
strong was this atts^chment to their arms, that rather than 
lose them, they would lose their life. Livy relates that 
when the consul Cato disarmed the inhabitants of Spain near 
the Ebro, they were so much chagrined, that multitudes put 
an end to their own lives. And Tacitus relates that a Ger- 
man who lost his shield was condemned to perpetual disgrace; 
From this attachment to their arms, sprung their practice of 
swearing by them, as in ratifying a treaty and on other occa- 
sions. 

This practice of wearing arms on all occasions, was com- 
mon to the early Greeks and Romans, as well as to the 
more northern nations of Europe and Asia, The Greeks, 
who first became civilized, were the first to lay aside the cus- 
tom. Indeed it was natural that men whose whole business 
was war, and tribes perpetually invading and plundering 
each other should adopt and retain this practice, till their 
condition was altered — till laws afforded security, and agri- 
culture and commerce supplied the means of subsistence. It 
was not till after Christianity w;as introduced into Germany, 
that this practice was laid aside ; nor until it was prohibited 
by the laws of the Emperor, as may be seen by the capitula- 
ries of Charlemagne and of Louis le Debonnaire, and by the 
decrees of ecclesiastical Synods. 

The original inhabitants of Gaul, Germany and Thrace, 
were distinguished from the Greeks and Romans by their 
hair, which was of a light color, [blond, flaxen,] or among some 
nations red or sandy, called by the ancient writers, yellow. 
The hair of the head was valued as a great ornament, and 
therefore suffered to grow to its full length. In addition to 
thi9, the people, male and female took great pains to nourish 
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it, and to deepen its color to a fiery red. This was particu- 
larly the case with the Gauls and Spaniards. For this pur- 
pose, they used a kind of pomatum or soap, composed of 
fat, ashes and lime, or a wash drawn from these materials. 
In the time of Augustus and his successors, the Roman ladies 
introduced the fashion of tinging the hair with red ; and to 
such an excess was this custom carried, that it came un- 
der the censure of the Christian Fathers, Tertullian and Je- 
rome. 

Different nations had different modes of dressing their hair. 
The Thr^cians, Goths, Saxons^ and Pelasgians, shaved the 
fore part of the head, and suffered the hair to grow on the 
other parts of the head, and fall upon the shoulders. The 
Sicambri and Lombards, [Longobards] had a custom direct- 
ly opposite ; shaving the occiput or back part of the head 
and suffering the hair to grow on the fore part, and arrang- 
ing it on the cheeks. The Gauls and Britons shaved no 
part of the head. Some nations tied the hair in knots on 
the top of the head, and others braided it into a number of 
tresses, which hung loose on the back. The crest on the 
crown of the head, was intended to give the person a more 
dignified aspect, or to render it more terrific to enemies. 
Hence the Franks gave to thejr princes the epithets of cris- 
tatiy crinigeri^ criniti^ crested or men of hair. 

The beard was treated with great respect. The usual 
practice was to shave the chin and the cheeks, but to leave 
large mustaches or whiskers, and it was customary to swear 
by the beard. In this manner Clovis and Alaric ratified 
peace between them. Alaric touching the beard of Clovis, 
the two princes swore eternal friendship. 

It was customary also for the princes and chief men to 
wear necklaces and bracelets. Polybius speaks of an army 
pf Gauls arrayed in order of battle, whose front rank was 
composed of men adorned with collars and bracelets. And 
Livy, after relating battles won by the Romans over the Gauls 
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and other nations, repeatedly mentions the necklaces found 
upon the enemy. 

The original inhabitants of Europe Irved by the chase or 
by their herds of cattle* These were their only goods. 
Hence our word chattel. The word /ce, Saxon /eoA, Ger- 
man viehj signifies also cattle, beasts ; and as among rude na- 
tions, which have no coin, all trade consists in barter, and as 
cattle or their skins form almost the only merchandize, fee 
came in time to signify money or the medium of trade.* 
While our ancestors were in this rude state, they knew not 
the use of coin. When they came first to be acquainted 
with the precious metals, by commerce, they used them 
solely for ornamenting their caps, or their persons ; and af- 
terwards for purchasing goods from the Greeks and Romans. 
But their connexion with the latter nations soon taught 
them the value of these metals ; and the wealth of the peo- 
ple of Italy and Greece became a powerful motive to induce 
the barbarous nations to invade those countries. 

In their primitive simplicity of hfe, they despised agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. A race of haughty warriors could 
not submit to the drudgery of labor. This was left to old 
men, women and children. An author of the third century, 
cited by Eusebius, affirms that in Germany and Scythia, not 
an architect, a geometrician, a money-broker, or painter, 
was to be found. The Druid or priests in Gaul and Britain 
were the only persons who pretended to any knowledge of 
the sciences ; and their philosophy and theology, consisted 
in superstition or magic. 

One of the first arts cultivated by the rude nations of Eu- 
rope, was music, and this was connected with poetry. It is 
a fact of which no man of reading can doubt, that composi- 
tions in verse preceded by ages compositions in prose. 
Among these unlettered nations, there was an order of men 

* After coin came into use, /eo^ was applied to money as well as to cattle-* 
the latter being; called eioic-feoh, quick or livings fee. 
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styled bards^ who were both musicians and poets ; and whose 
occupation was to compose hymns in honor of brave men, 
and to sing them at feasts and on other public occasions. 
These men composed in verse the history of the nation, of 
their achievments and migrations ; also the laws, customs 
and religious rites and doctrines. These songs were their 
only histories or annals. 

The verses of the bards were probably itt rhyme ; for al- 
though none of them are extant, yet we know that the most 
ancient poems of the Persians, and Germans, now extant, 
are in rhyme. At any rate, they were composed in regular 
measure, and divided into strophes or stanzas ; which gave 
those who recited them alternately, time to pause and take 
breath. 

It is worthy of notice that the laws of our rude ancestors 
were composed in verse, which rendered it more easy for the 
people to commit them to memory ; and it is related that 
a Saxon poet employed by Louis le Debonnaire, to translate 
the Old and New Testaments into the Teutonic language, 
was under the necessity of conforming to the taste of the 
tim^s and actually composed the work in verse. 

It was this manner of composing poems in strophes, and 
reducing the laws to verse, that gai^e to the Greek vofM^, the 
sense of song, or musical modulation, as well as that of 
law, or established custom ; for the laws were expressed in 
verse and sung as odes. Hence also the German word 
gesetz^ signifies a law, or statute, and a strophe or stanza ; 
that which is set. 

The singing or recitation of these poems was often ac- 
companied with the music of an instrument, which accord- 
ing to some authors, resembled a lyre; according to others, a 
guitar; and also with dancing in various forms, which was 
performed with great life, and sprightly movements of the 
bands, leet and body. In these dances, the st^ps of the feet 
accorded to the measures of the verse, or its divisions ; and 
hence, let it be observed, the word foot came to be used for 

17 
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the division of a verse, consisting of a certain number of syl- 
lables. 

These dances were performed by men in arms,^ and it was 
their practice to keep the measure of the verse or song, or 
as we say, to beat time^ by striking their swords or halbards 
against their bucklers.^ In their worship and on festival oc- 
casions, these people often spent the whole night in singing 
and dancing. When they marched to battle, they appeared 
as if going to a feast. Plutarch relates in his Life of Marius, 
that the Ambrones, a people of Gaul, going to engage the 
Romans, moved in regular order, singing, and striking their 
arms at regular intervals or in measure, and repeating their 
name, Ambrones, Ambrones. Strabo relates that some 
Cantabrian Captives, condemned to death, met their fate 
with songs in their mouths. Similar facts are related by oth- 
er authors.! To account for this fact, we may resort to the 
martial spirit of these barbarous people ; but particularly to 
the opinion, which was universally inculcated, that a man, 
dying in arms, or by a violent death, would pass into a happy 
state after death. Valerius Maximus remarks that the Cim- 
bri and Celtiberi exulted in battle — tanquam gloriose etfeli" 
citer vita excessuri — as men who were to quit this life with 
glory and happiness; but they could not endure the thought 
of dying with disease ; considering such a death inglorious 
and miserable.| 

I would only remark further on this subject, that the Cu- 
rates in Greece and the Salii in Rome, had their origin in 

* Misit dives Grallaecia pubem, barbara nanc patriis ulalant^ carmina 
Unguis, DQQC pedis alterno percussgi verbere ierrk^ ad namerom resonas g^au- 
dentem plaudere cetras. [Cited from Pelloutier.] SU. Ital. 50. 3. 

It may be here remarked that the Greeks and Romans were indebted to the 
northern nations for their music, and their musical authors and instruments. 
Ephorus, Orpheus, Musaeus and Thamyris were Thracians. 

t Quintus Curtius, Lib. 7, 37, relates an interesting^ fact of this iind, re- 
specting thirty men of the Sogdiani in Asia. 

:(Val.Maz.Lib.9, 11. 
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this practice of singing and dancing in honor of deities and in 
the celebration of heroic achievments. 

Bat while the rude nations of Europe cultivated music 
with care and attention, they were utterly ignorant of letters; 
and after they received some knowledge of^them from the 
Greeks in the south of Gaul, they neglected the use of them 
or rather treated it with contempt. The Druids or Pagan 
priests claimed to have all Jthe science of those rude ages, 
and were very jealous of any attempt to commit their knowl- 
edge to writing. The Christian Clergy contributed to forti- 
fy and extend the popular prejudice against learning; and 
succeeded in opposing the propagation of letters among the 
body of the people. To their influence, in some measure, 
must be ascribed the general ignorance of the common peo- 
ple, in many countries of Europe, at the present day. 

The Greeks received letters from the Phenicians, and 
the Latins from the Greeks. The Greek colony of Pho* 
ceans, which settled in Gaul and built Marseilles, about six 
centuries, before the Christian era, introduced letters into 
that country. But when Caesar invaded Gaul, five hundred 
and fifty years after that period, Greek letters were known 
only by the inhabitants within a very limited extent in that 
aeigbborhood. 

The Romans carried a knowledge of letters wherever they 
carried their arms and their conquests — along the Danube 
and the Rhine, and into Britain. But so little was this 
knowledge coveted by ignorant and warlike people, that for 
centuries after those conquests, and even after the chris- 
tian religion was received, few men, even of the nobil- 
ity, could write or read. The prejudice against learning, 
and particularly against committing the laws to writing, were 
not to be overcome, but by slow degrees. The Emperor 
Justinian, for example, assigned lands to the Lombards in 
Pannoniaj about the middle of the sixth century; and a ceur 
tury passed, after that period, before they would consent to 
have their laws reduced to writing. And historians inform 
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us, that in the eighth century, under Charlemagne, there were 
people in the heart of Germany, who had not written laws. 
Under Lewis, the son and successor of Charles, the Saxons 
held letters in contempt; they would learn nothing but songs, 
and it was not till the twelfth or thirteenth century, that their 
laws were reduced to writing. Charlemagne himself, though 
an encourager of learning, could not write his own name ; 
and for centuries after his reign, many of the nobility in Eng-> 
land could not write. When they had occasion to set their 
hands to written instrutnents, their nam^ was written by a 
clerk or secretary, and they made their mark, as is done at 
this day by the illiterate vulgar. This mark was a cross. 
This was one reason, and perhaps the only one, for the use 
of seals in giving validity to deeds, charters, and other writ- 
ten instruments. 

In the long period which elapsed from the first migration 
of the Japhetic families into Europe, to the Roman conquests 
in Gaul and Britain, and for somis ages after, the sole busi- 
ness of the people was war and the chase ; or at least these 
were the only business that gratified their desires. The sole 
apprenticeship, so to speak, of young men, was to learn the 
military art. The young men, at eighteen or twenty years 
of age, took the buckler, the sword and the lance, and were 
then obliged to seek their subsistence by the chase, or by 
plundering their neighbors. It is painful to cast our eyes 
over Europe, and survey a population of many millions, en- 
gaged, for two or three thousand years, in making war on 
each other, one tribe or nation making inroads on another, 
slaughtering men, women and children, or expelling them 
from their residence, and plundering them of all their pos- 
sessions. But of the fact, the concurring testimony of au- 
thors leaves us no room for doubt. The practice of plunder- 
ing may have originated in the poverty and distress of na- 
tions, who had no other means of procuring subsistence ; but 
whether impelled by necessity or by the desire of enriching 
themselves, the practice generated a martial spHt which ab- 
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sorbed all other o.atiooal passions. Every consideration 
yielded to the love of glory. A man was honored in propoi:- 
tion to the number of enemies be had slain. A man that re- 
turned from battle without having killed an enemy, could 
claim no share of the booty, and was treated with contempt. 
To shrink from danger, or to lose a buckler, rendered a roan 
infamous, and he was not permitted to join in the festivals 
and assemblies of the nation. 

It is not easy to conceive how men, in any state of society, 
^ouid reconcile war and plunder to the principles of justice. 
Yet the rude nations of Europe had such imperfect notions 
of right and wrong, that they maintahied war to be just, al- 
ledging that force constitutes right — that the Deity intended 
the strong should plunder the weak, who must abandon the 
goods whick they have not power to defend. Livy relates 
an anecdote of the Gauls, in which these sentiments, are 
avowed. The Senones having laid siege to Clusium, the in- 
habitants sent to Rome for succors. The Senate declined 
their request, but sent an embassy to the Gauls, requiring 
them to withdraw and not molest the Clusians, against whom 
they had no cause of complaint. The Gauls replied, that if 
the Clusians would grant them a part of their land, of which 
they had more than they wanted or could cultivate; on this 
condition, and this only, would they make peace. The Ro- 
man embassadors remonstrating against this injustice, receiv- 
ed for answer, that the Gauls bear right on the point of the' 
sword, and every thing belongs to brave men."^ 

So violent was the passion for war, that when a nation did 
not think it expedient to undertake an expedition, during a 
season, individual chiefs, with their clients, would invade 
their neighbors, to revenge some injury, or for some other 
purpose. And not unfrequently, great numbers of the Gauls 
and other northern troops, entered into the service of the Ro- 
mans or Carthaginians, as mercenaries. 

*Lib. Liir. 5. 36. Quum illi te in armis jus ferre et omnia fortium virorom 
esse, ferocitur dicerent. 
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When these fierce barbarians were not employed in war 
against their enemies, they were almost constantly engaged 
in civil war or internal feuds, headed by powerful chiefs. 
These factions produced continual quarrels^ which often end- 
ed in blood-shed. The virulent enmity of these factions, 
called in English laws deadly feudsy generated mutual inva* 
sions and plunder, with burning and destruction of property, 
which it required all the power of the legislature to repress, 
even down to the reign of Elizabeth. 

These enmities between tribes, families and chiefs, with 
the want of union among any considerable number of smalt 
nations, were the principal cause of their subjection to the 
Romans. The barbarians often quarrelled among themselves, 
respecting the division of the booty they had taken, and in 
the contest, lost the flower of their army.* 

The same ferocious spirit generated private or personal 
«[uarrels, which could be terminated only by single combat* 
It was a remarkable trait in the character of the ancient Ger^ 
mans, to detest treason, treachery, and every species of strat- 
agem that might be used to gain advantage over an eiiemy. 
Any thing of this kind was deemed cowardice and meanness 
of the basest kind. But when one person injured or offended 
another, the injured party sought revenge or satisfaction in 
fair, open combat. There was no law among them, nor any 
power in their chiefs to restrain the parties. The accused 
had the right to decline all civil jurisdiction, and to refer the 
decision to arms ; nor, in any case, could a person challenged 
decline to fight, without an entire los3 of character.! 

But this is not all. Such was the pride of arms — such the 
ambition of glory in combat, that men would sometimes chal- 
lenge their friends, in mere levity and good humor, to con- 
tend for superiority in bravery and skill. This often happen- 

* Polyb. Lib. 2. Tacit. Germ. 33. Orosius, L. 7, 43. 

tNoQ metaunt leges, sed cedit viribus aequum ; Victaque pugnaci jura sub 
ensejaoent."— Ow'rf, Trist, 5. 7. 
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ed in festivals, when the guests were heated with wine, or 
animated with miFtb ; and sometimes persons attended pub- 
lic assembh'es and exhibitions for the express purpose of seek- 
ing opportunities of engaging in private combat.* Here we 
see the savage origin of the modern barbarous custom of du- 
eUing. 

With these predominant passions, fostered by education 
and inflamed by continual practice, it may be easily supposed 
our ancestors were almost constantly engaged in hostility or 
private feuds. A time of general peace seldom occurred, 
except during the annual festival dedicated to the goddess 
Herthus, [the earth] when the sword was sheathed, and all 
persons gave themselves up to drinking and revelry.f 

Of the strength of this passion for arms, we may form some 
notion from the fact, affirmed by many writers, that when 
men became too old for military service, they put an end to 
their own lives, or procured their friends to perform for them 
this service. • Nee vilam sine marie pati — ^life without war be- 
came intolerable. 

To prepare themselves for a military life, these people, 
from their infancy, accustomed themselves to a hard fare, to 
cold, to hunger and fatigue. Authors relate that the Scythi* 
aus, Illyrians and Celts, in order the better to endure hunger, 
used to bind their bodies with belts or girdles. I have been 
told that the American troops that passed by the Kennebeck 
through the wilderness to Quebec, under General Arnold, in 
1775, being distressed for the want of provisions, had re- 
course to a similar expedient. 

One of the exercises of the ancient nations of Europe, was 
to inure themselves to swimming, and particularly to the 
passing of rivers in large bodies. To such perfection was 
this art carried, that whole squadrons of cavalry would cross 
the Rhine or the Danube by swimming, without breaking 

*^ee Liv. 98, 21, a passage too long^ to Ve here inserted. 
"fTac. Germ. 40. 
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their ranks: the men bearing their arms iri one hand, and 
holding the bridles in the other, and using their shields for 
tjars.* 

These rude people were much addicted to feasting. Birth 
days, marriages, funerals, the making of treaties, were always 
celebrated or solentnized with great entertainments. The 
chiefs were remarkably liberal in entertaining their clients 
and strangers. A chief named Luernius is said to have in- 
closed a piece of ground of twelve stadia square, for the re- 
ception of guests, and there to have entertained them for 
many days at once. 

The gloomy picture of savage manners is sometimes enli- 
vened with a ray of light. In surveying the character of our 
ancestors, we are struck with the melancholy prospect of vi- 
ces, ignorance and ferocity. But when we contemplate their 
kindness and hospitality to strangers, the mind is cheered and 
refreshed. In the excercise of these virtues, the ancient 
Celtic and Teutonic nations were an example that might eveo 
reproach the present age. Every stranger was not only in- 
vited, but urged to enter their cabins, and take lodging or re^ 
freshment. It was deemed not only a reproach, but a crime, 
to deny to strangers the rights of hospitality ; and men who 
were, beyond measure, ferocious and cruel to their enemies, 
treated their friends and strangers with all imaginable civility 
and kindness. When a stranger appeared in a village, it was 
a matter of competition with the inhabitants to procure him 
for a guest ; and if the host had not provisions or suitable acf- 
commodations, without scruple, he waited upon his guest to 
the house of a neighbor. The first attention paid to the 
stranger was to provide him ^ repast, after which they inquired 
his name ^ and whence he came. This practice is nearly ob- 
solete among their descendants, even in America — curiosity 
being restrained by the laws of civility. But a century has 
not elapsed, since it was a custom among the common peo- 

*Tac. Hist. 4. 12. 
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pie of this country, to ask of a stranger his name and his 
place of abode ; and this not only after entertainment, but on 
the first meeting* * 

It was customary for the nations of Europe, in their rude 
state, to have a feast whenever they convened 6n public busi- 
ness, and during the entertainment they deliberated on af- 
fairs of importance ; but they never decided questions when 
inflamed with tnirth and liquor. The decision was postpon- 
ed till the following day, when, in their sober hours, they 
might review their opinions. A similar custdm prevailed 
among the Persians* 

Among these uncivih'zed people, originated the practice of 
drinking to the health. The master of the feast, who was 
usually the person reputed the bravest, took the skull or the 
born, filled with beer or other liquor, and, rising from his sdtt, 
drank to the health of the man next to him. The cup was 
then filled by a servant from a vessel in the cupboard, and 
presented to the person saluted, who pursued the same course, 
and the cup went round to all the company. It is supposed 
that this practice originated in the fear of being poisoned, as 
the master of the house drank first of the liquor which was 
to be offered to his guests. Hence it was deemed an affront 
for a man to offer a cup of liquor to his guests, before be had 
drank of it himself. 

We observe, further, in the feasts of our ancestors, the or- 
igin of excessive drinking and revelry. They spent the 
whole night in drinking, and did not leave the house till all 
the liquor was consumed. 

These feasts were attended with singing songs, and with 
dancing ; after which the men engaged in fencing or mock- 
fights, in imitation of a battle, in which the parties often be- 
caitie angry, and fought in earnest, and the scene closed with 
wounds and blood-shed. Sometimes they introduced gladi- 
ators for their diversion — ^ practice which was continued in 
Rome when civilized. Indeed, these barbarians seemed 

never to be satisfied with diversions, unleff^ they ended in 
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blood, or at least, in some perilous exploit that endangered 
life. An example of this we find related in an account of the 
Thracians. In their feasts, they had a play of this kind. A 
cord was fastened to some elevated object, undcir which was 
placed a smooth round stone. A person selected by lot, tied 
the cord round his neck, and placed his feet on the stone ; 
when one of the company pushed the stone from under his 
feet, and the roan must cut the cord himself, with dexterity, 
or remain suspended and lose his life* What is more aston- 
ishing, and hardly credible, men were found in the public as- 
semblies, who would make a collection of money, among the 
company, to give them the pleasure of seeing themselves put to 
a voluntary death. Having received the presents^ they would 
distribute them among their best friends, then lie down quietly 
ot||beir .bucklers, and suffer their throats to be cut by a'by- 
stander.* " 

Among our savage ancestors, the passion for gaming was 
as extravagant as their love of war. They would hazard^ 
not only all their possessions, but their liberty upon the cast 
of a die ; and when every thing else was lost, they, if losers, 
would suffer themselve to be bound and sold for slaves. The 
winners sold them to traders, as Tacitus says, to deliver them« 
selves from the shame of such a victor)r. With little abate^ 
ment of severity, this rage for gaming still exists among the 
descendants of ferocious ancestors. Men still risk all their 
property at the gaming table ; and if their bodies are not 
bound and sold, by the winner, their families are sold to pov- 
erty and wretchedness, and the losers themselves are com- 
mitted to the Sheriff. 

The Celtic and Teutonic nations were remarkable for their 
frankness, their love pf justice, their abhorrence of falsehood, 
treachery, and duplicity; brave and hardy; bold in enter- 
prize, insupportably insolent in victory, but depressed by ad- 
versity ; often rash, light, and inconstant, and beyond meas- 

* These facts are taken at second hand from Atheuaeus, an aathor I hare 
not read. 
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ure choleric^ and on the least offense, rushing to arms. Their 
love of freedom was inextinguishable. They would not 
admit a sdave nor his descendants into their public assemblies; 
nor suffer the smallest tax to be imposed on them. They 
preferred death to slavery. When they were beseiged by 
an enemy, instead of surrendering by capitulation, or of asking 
(or mercy^ they would slay their wives and children, and then 
put an end to their own lives, rather than be taken prisoners.* 
When compelled to retreat before an enemy with precipita- 
tion, in order to facilitate their flight, and prevent their com- 
panions from falling into tlie hands of their enemies, they 
killed their sick and wounded, who, far from complaining of 
harsh treatment, urged their friends to put an end to their 
tives. Twenty thousand of the arnay of the celebrated Bren-^ 
nus, at one time, fell victims to this cruel policy. When ta- 
ken prisoners, rather than endure slavery, they often found 
means to terminate their own lives. 

In this fierce and unconquerable love of liberty, the men 
did not surpass the women. When advancing to battle, the 
females would sometimes mingle with the troops, urging and 
conjuring them, with cries and tears, to fight bravely and not 
suffer the enemy to reduce them to servitude. And when 
the troops began to give way, they would rush among the 
fugitives, and compel diem by intreaties, reproaches and 
menaces, to return to the combat, and win the battle or per- 
ish Jn the attempt. It is related that a Persian army, engaged 
with the Medes, and beginning to give ground, were met by 
their wives and mothers, who reproached them for their cow* 
ardice, with such severity, that the troops returned to the 
combat and won the victory. The Ambrons, a people of 
Gaul, being defeated by Marius, and pursued, the women, 
armed with swords and axes, met the fugitives, opposed their 
flight, and mingling with the combatants, snatched from the 

•LiF. 41. It.— Oroe. 5. 14. ' 
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Romans their bucklers, grasped their swords, and i^ere hack«< 
ed to pieces, without quitting hold of the prize. 

A few days after, the Teutons were defeated by the Romans, 
and dispersed or taken prisoners. The females, left defens^* 
less, sent to Marius, requesting that they might retain their 
liberty, and> be secure from violation. The request not 
being granted, the females dashed their children against the 
rocks, and the next day, they themselves were all found sus*- 
pended by the neck or lying in their blood. 

It is easy to conceive that the conquest and entire subjuga- 
tion of nations of this character, could not be effected without 
an immense expense of blood. Indeed, the mind recoils at the 
recital of the slaughter by which the Romans gained their victo- 
ries. But the people of Gaul, Britain and Germany, when they 
were invaded by the Romans, consisted of many small na- 
tions not united under any common head, many of them at 
war with each other, and the Romans, after many, years of 
war, and numerous battles, finally reduced Spain, Gaul and 
Britain to their dominion, and retained as provinces, Spain 
and Gaul, more than five hundred years, and Britain little 
less. 

With regard to the religion of the Japhetie'nations, in their 
rude state, it may be remarked in general, that it was far less 
corrupt than that of more modern pagans. It is not very ev- 
ident from history that any of the nations worshipped images, 
and certain it is that most of them had no idols, or represen- 
tations, in wood or stone, of the Supreme Being or of subor- 
dinate deities. Nor were they atheists. It seems to be evi- 
dent that they all believed in one Supreme Being, or Great 
Spirit who created all things. They believed also, in subor* 
dinate deities, supposing the elements and material objects to 
have each its spiritual being. Hence, proceeded their vene- 
ration for fire, water, trees, rocks, mountains and winds. These 
subordinate deities seem to be the modern fairies and elves 
and tbe demons of the Greeks. 
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The rude nations of ancient Europe, had neither statues, 
temples nor ahars ; but performed their religious worship un- 
der trees, on the tops of hills or about circles of stones. They 
worshipped the sun, the moon, and the earth ; the latter they 
considered as the common mother of all that is produced ; 
the Great Spirit being the father or generating principle, and 
the earth the mother or matter on which the spirit operated in 
the production of things. 

We observe how nearly the chief principle of their belief 
coincides with that of the Scriptures. The Jehovah of the 
' Hebrews is the Great Spirit of our native Indians, and of the 
Celtic an Teutonic nations. The Romans retained the name 
in Jove^ but degraded thd being to a god of the air, or atmos- 
phere. In adopting the belief of subordinate intelligences, 
presiding over the elements and over natural objects, the pa- 
gan nations departed from the true religion. Yet in many of 
their opinions, we see evident traces of the true origin of 
things. The principal deity of the European nations was 
called TeuU Whether this word primarily signifies Father^ 
coinciding with the Welsh Tad ; I will not undertake to de« 
cide. Certain it is, that both the Celtic and Teutopic nations 
and the Romans, considered this being as the father of things 
and gave him the appellation Teutat or Jupiter — father 
Jove. From Teut is formed Teuton^ an appellation given to 
a great family of our ancestors. This TetU or TuisiOj they 
supposed to have been horn of the earth. ^'Tuistonem e terra 
editum, says Tacitus." The Scythians held the earth to be 
the wife of Jupiter, says Herodotus. [Melp. 59.] and what is 
worth remarking, they called Jupiter papaeus, that is, father. 
But all the nations of Europe seem to have considered the 
air or a universal spirit, to be the father or generator of things, 
and the earth the mother. Hence the worship every where 
paid to those objects, though under different names. The 
Scythians worshipped the earth under the name of ^pia^ the 
Ops of the Latins and the Rhea of the Greeks. Our ances- 
tors worshipped the earth under the present name. *' In com- 
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mune hertbtim Colunt." says Tacitus, wbp describes a festi- 
va] celebrated in honor of this deity in an isle in the ectan^ 
wbich not improbably may have been the isle Heilgeland, 
[holy or sacred land,] now belonging to Denmark* 

It has been remarked by many writers, that the- ancient 
Persians were worshippers of the sun and of fire, and it seems 
to be a prevailing opinion that Sabianism, or the worship of 
the sun was peculiar to the Persians, or to a particular sect. 
This is a great mistake, originating from the almost exclusive 
attention of the moderns to the history and learning of the 
Greeks and Romans, or to those of Syria and Egypt, while 
the early history of our own ancestors has been almost whol* 
ly neglected. The Persians, and the Celtic and Teutonic 
nations are all of one family or race, though separated at an 
early period after the dispersion. But these nations had for- 
merly nearly the same religion, character and manners. Our 
ancestors were as really worshippers of the sun and of fire, as 
the Persians. To prove this fact, we have the concurring 
testimony of all the Greek and Roman writers who have 
treated of the character of the rude nations of Europe. But 
we have other evidence more clear and decisive, that this 
worship was common to our ancestors, and that it was not ex- 
tinct in the eleventh century, even in England. We have, 
among the laws of Canute, still extant, a strict prohibition 
ef all heathenism, which is declared to be idolatry, or the 
vrorship of the sun, moon, fire, rivers, fountains, rocks and 
trees.* 

* We iorfoeodath eoTDoet lice aelcne haedeascype, haedenscype bith that 
nan idola weorthige; that is, that man weorthi^ haethene Godas, and 
Suonan oththe monan ; f3rre othtbe fiod water ; wyllas oththe stanas, othtbe 
aeniges cynnes wndu treowe a — Wilkim, p. 134. 

LITERALLY. 

We forbid earnestly all hefeithenship— ^leatbensbip is [beeth] that man 
should worship idols, that is, that man should worship heathen gods, and the. 
SOD or the mooo, fire or rirer-; springs or stones, or any kind ef wood tree. 
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Our ancestors worshipped many deities, or deified heroeSf 
as Woden, or Odin, under whose guidance they migrated into 
Europe; Thor^ the thunderer, pr god of thunder; Friga, 
who answered to the Venus of the Romans^ and from their 
several deities we received the names of the days of the 
week. Sunday — ^Monday, [Moon day] Tuesday, [Teut's day 
or Tisday,] Wednesday, [Woden's day,] Thursday, [Thor'a 
day,] Friday, [Friga's day,] and Saturday, [Satur's day.] 
All authors agree that human victims were aacrificed to their 
deities, and that the festivals devoted to thcfir worship, were 
scenes of riot and revelry. " 

These nations considered the Supreme God or Spirit, as 
the creator and the soul of the world. Subordinate deities, 
tliey supposed to reside in created things and to have them 
under their control. This opinion gave rise to their venera* 
tion for fire, water and other bodies, which they worshipped 
with sacrifices and other solemnities. This was the origin of 
the Greek and Roman mythology. When we read oiJipoU 
loj Vesta^ Minerva, OpSyRhea, be. as deities, we are only 
to strip the accounts of their fabulous dress, and reduce thenii 
back to their real nature and character, and We shall find that 
tliese pretended deities are nothing but the names of certain 
natural objects^ in which the unlettered inhabitants of Europe 
supposed some being or intelligence to reside, whose influ- 
ence, through that object, might have an effect on human 
happiness. Apollo signifies the sun. Vesta is fire. Minerva 
the goddess of manufactures, [a compound of which, the 
German, arbeit, work, labor, probably forms a part.] Ops is 
the earth, as is Rhea, bc^ In tracing the origin of mytholo- 
gical deities, we have only to find the signification of the name, 
and as far as our researches have been conducted, we^ are 
able to affirm, with confidence, that the names of the deities 
are merely the names of natural objects, to which ignorance 
and fancy have ascribed extraordinary and supernatural pow- 
ers. And to the opinion, that natural objects are under the 
influence of invisible agents, probably may* be ascribed the 
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ordeal or judicial trial for crimes by fire and water, it being 
supposed that the deity of the elements would determine with 
justice, the question of guilt or innocence. 

All the nations of Europe north of the Alps continued ih 
a state of barbarism, till they became acquaintied with the 
Greeks aiid Romans. The Greek commerce on the 
Euxine may have introduced among the nations along 
die shores of that sea, some knowledge of arts and 
some refinement, long before the Christian era, as the Ro- 
mans certainly did, in the south of Gaul, and perhaps the 
Phenicians, in the south of Spain. But the light of civiliissa^ 
tion in the north and west of Europe was introduced by the 
Romans, after their Conquest of Graul and Britain, about half 
a century, before the birth of Christ. During about five hun- 
dred years, Roman Crarrisoos were stationed in those coun- 
tries, and by them, the rude inhabitants were instructed in 
many arts of civilized life. It is obvious that at the time Ce- 
sar invaded Gaul and Britain, the inhabitants lived in huts not 
much superior to the wigwams of American savages — con- 
sisting of stakes driven into the ground, interwoven with wat- 
tles, covered with boughs of trees, and some of them plaster- 
ed with mud. The Romans introduced the art and practice 
of building more convenient and durable houses. The cloth- 
ing of the inhabitants consisted, originally, of skins, but be- 
fore the arrival of the Romans, they bad the art of making 
cloth of a coarse texture. They had also the art of refining 
tin and iron. 

At what time the Christian religion began to be preached 
or published in Britain is uncertain, but it was probably within 
the first century, and it certainly made considerable progress, 
before the Romans left the country. 

After the Roman troops were recalled from Britain to de- 
fend the empire, the Saxons were invited into Britain to aid 
the inhabitants in repelling the incursions of the Scots and 
Picts. This was in the fifth century. But the Saxons ulti- 
mately turned their arms against the Britons, and after a long 
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series of battles, tbey conquered the country, and from theoa 
we are descended. These Saxons and Angles, were not on- 
ly pagans and uncivilized, but they entertained the most vio- 
lent hatred against Christianity. They murdered the Chris- 
tian Clergy, and destroyed their places of worship. Chris- 
tianity however was not entirely extirpated, and after the 
flames of war subsided, these pagans viewed it with less en- 
mity, and it gradually spread and embraced their descendants. 
Paganism however, was not entirely extinguished in England, 
for five or six hundred years after the Saxon Conquest. 

In the ninth century, England suffered another revolution 
by the Danes and Norwegians, who, for many years, infested 
the country, and ultimately subdued it. 

The invasion and conquest of England by these barbarous 
people, retarded the progress of arts and civilization, which 
had advanced more considerably in France. Learning how- 
ever, continued to be cultivated, chiefly by the priests ; the 
Latin Language was taught, and under the Saxon Kings, 
some respectable writings appeared, particularly those of Be- 
da, and some works ascribed to Alfred, which have come 
down to our time. The christian religion opened an inter- 
course between England and Rome, which facilitated the in- 
troduction of learning. But for several centuries almost all 
learning was confined to the clergy; and hence the applica- 
tion of the words clerk and clergy^ to ecclesiastics ; the word 
ehrk signifying a reader or man of learning. 

I will not enter into a detail of the progress of learning 
and arts among our ancestors ; for particular accounts of this 
progress, you are referred to the histories of England. A few 
facts will show the general state of learning and manners in 
England from the establishment of the heptarchy in the sixth 
century to the Norman Conquest, in 1066. 

The earliest laws of the Saxon Kings now extant, are those 
ef Ethelbert, King of Kent, who reigned from the year 561, 
to 616. These laws or ordinances consist of eighty ^nine dis- 
tinct articles, most of them contained in less tha;i two lines. 
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The first law defines the punishment for sacrilege, ordaining 
that the' theft of things belonging to God and the Church, shall 
be punished by a compensation of twelve times the value 
— that of the bishop^s property, by one of eleven times the 
value — that of the priest's, by one of nine times the value — 
that of the deacon's, by six times the value — that of the clerk's, 
by three times the value — and a violation of the peace of a 
church or monastery, by twice the value. 

If any one shall kill a man in the King's town, he shall pay 
fifty shillings. The same for killing a free man.^ 

The violation of the King's protection shall be compensa- 
ted with fifty shillings. 

If a free man shall steal from a free man, he shall pay three 
fold the value, and the King shall have the mulct and all his 
goods. 

If any one shall kill a person in the earl's town, he shall pay 
twelve shillings* 

If any man shall rob in the highway, he shall pay sfx shil- 
lings. 

If any one shall bind a free man, he shall pay twenty shil- 
lings. 

If any one shall kill a boarder with a common person, [a 
churl's bread-eater,] he shall pay six shillings. 

If any one shall pull another by the hair, he shall pay fifty 
scots. If the bone shall appear, he shall pay three shillings. 

If one shall cut off an ear, he shall pay twelve shillings. 

If any one shall thrust or tear out an eye, he shall pay fifty 
shillings. 

The compensation for the loss of the four front teeth, is for 
each six shillings ; for the next tooth, four shillings, for the 
next, three shillings, and the same for the others. The com- 
pensation for breaking an arm is six shillings. 

• Money then, was twenty, perhaps thirty times more valuable than in this 
age. 
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The compensation for cutting off the thumb, is twelve shil- 
lings, and for the nail of the thumb, three shillings. The 
compensation for cutting off the fore-finger, [in Saxon, the 
shoot'Jlnger^ probably from its use in archery, or from point- 
ing,] is eight shillings — for the middle finger, four shillidgs-^ 
for the ring finger, [in Saxon, gold-finger^ six shillings — for 
the little finger, eleven shillings. 

By the laws of Alfred, the penalties for the latter injuries 
were very different; for the loss of the thumb, thirty shillings — 
for that of the fore-finger, fifteen shillings — for that of the 
middle-finder, twelve shillings — for that of the ring-finger, 
seventeen shillings.''^ 

These specimens of laws will enable you to form an esti- 
mate of the condition of society, and the character and man- 
ners of men, when the penalty for binding a freeman was 
twenty shillings, and homicide, in certain cases, was com- 
pensated with six or twelve shillings, and robbery with six. 

Almost all the laws of the Saxon Kings, respect crimes 
and personal injuries, or the safety and support of the church. 
, The only regulations respecting commerce, are, an ordinance 
or two, for the protection of strangers, traders, or others, and 
several laws requiring that purchases of goods shall be made 
before witnesses. The latter regulation is several times repeat* 
ed. In the laws of Lotharius and Eadric, it is enacted, that if 
any man belonging to Kent, shall buy any thing in London, 
he shall have two or three upright plebeian witnesses, or the 
King's reeve present at the purchase. Laws of a similar ten- 
or were common to all the northern nations at the same peri- 
od. Before the practice of writing, men had no means of 
proving contracts but by eye-witnesses; and theft and fraud 
were so common, that there was no security to the honest 

* A specimen of the laws in the orig^'nal Saxon. 

Gif man tbone man ofslachth XX scill, g;ebete. If a man [any one] man kiU 
leth, [of slayeth] let him compensate with twenty shillings. 
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purchaser, of goods, against false claims, or charges of theft, 
unless by the testimony of witnesses to the fair purchase. 

Among the Uws of Wihtred, king of Kent at the close of 
the seventh century, we find one prohibiting labor on the 
sabbath ; and we find also prohibitions of trade on that day, 
in the laws of Ina, king of the West Saxons, and in the league 
between Edward and Guthrun. Labor on the sabbath is 
also prohibited by the laws of Athelstan, and of Cniite. 

Among the laws of Wihtred is the following. If any hus- 
band shall, without the knowledge of his wife, sacrifice to the 
devil, he shall forfeit all his goods, and be punished with the 
pillory. If both sacrifice to the devil, they shall lose all 
their possessions and be punished with the pillory. If a ser- 
vant shall make an oblation to the devil, he shall make com- 
pensation with six shillings and his skin or hide — [be flog- 
ged.] 

Among the laws of Ina is the following. '^ If a stranger or 
traveller shall wander out of the highway into the woods, 
and not cry out or blow the horn, he shall be adjudged to be 
a thief." 

In the same code there is also a law, directing the rustics, 
[churls] to inclose their lands, to prevent trespasses from their 
neighbors^ cattle. This is the only law respecting land which 
I can find, before the days of Alfred ; among whose laws, 
there is one forbidding the alienation of book landy from the 
family, in certain cases. 

Alfred^s code is formed from the laws of Moses, and from 
those of his own predecessors. It begins with the Ten Com- 
mandments, and as it is worthy of notice, that the early 
Christian Church modelled the commandments to suit their 
own principles, or practices, I will here give an exact trans- 
lation of the decalogue, as it stands in this code. 

1. The Lord spoke this word to Moses and thus said. I 
am the Lord, thy God, who led thee out of the land of Egypt, 
and its bondage. 
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2. Thou dhalt not call mj name in vanity, for thou art not 
innocent, if thou callest my name in vanity.^ [idleness.] 

3. Remember that thou hallow the Sabbath, [rest-day] 
Work six days and rest on the seventh, thou and thy son, and 
thy daughter and thy man servant, and thy maid servant, and 
thy cattle, and he that cometh within thy door. For in six 
days Christ made the heavens and earth, the sea and all 
creatures that are in them, and rested on the seventh day. 
And therefore the Lord sanctified it. 

4. Honor thy father and thy mother, whom the Lord 
bath given thee, that thou mayst live long on the earth. 

5. Do not kill. 

6. Do not steal. 

7. Do not commit adultery. 

8. Do not utter false witness against thy neighbors. 

9. Do not covet thy neighbors estate, [goods or cattle.] 

10. Do not make for thyself gods of gold or silver. 

The last precept is a substitute for the second command- 
ment. 

From some of the laws of the Saxon kings, it appears that 
it was customary to purchase not only servants, but wives.! 
It appears also that in Alfred's time, and long after, crimin- 
als had the privilege of fleeing to Churches for sanctuary. 

In most of the codes of laws, the ordinances respecting the 
church take precedence of all others. One of the first ar- 
ticles enjoins the payment of tithes, and a law of Edgar ex- 
pressly ordains that no ecclesiastical business shall be refer- 
red to a secular tribunal. The laws however contain many 
excellent regulations for promoting purity of life among ec- 
clesiastics, as well as among laymen; for advancing Christian- 
ity and suppressing paganism, witchcraft, augury and necro- 
mancy. A law of Edgar directs every priest to learn some 

* Gif tba OQ idleness cigst mione oaman. 

t The practice of baying servants continued down to the time our ancestors 
left fing^jBUKl to settle in America. 
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handicraft, or manual occupation. Another enjoins on every 
christian, who presents his child for baptism, to teach him 
the Lord's prayer and the creed. Another directs that no 
priests shall celebrate Mass without a book ; and other laws 
forbid that a priest should keep an ale-house, or be a hunter, 
hawker or gamester. 

The constitutions, issued in the reign of Ethelred, prohib- 
it christians and innocent persons from being sold out of the 
land, or educated in Pagan principles : and requires that a 
widow shall live twelve months, after the death of her hus- 
band, before she marries. A law of Cnute contains the like 
requisition, and ordains that if she should marry within the 
year, she shall forfeit the property she received from her first 
husband. 

By the ecclesiastical constitutions and by an Epistle of 
Elfric, a bishop, and Abbot of Wulstan, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, it appears that the officers of the Church were of seveQ 
orders ; the ostiary, the reader, exorcist, the acolith, the 
subdeacon, the deacon and the priest. The ostiary was the 
doorkeeper ; the reader, the person who read the service ; 
the exorcist, was the person to expel evil spirits, in the name 
of the Savior ; the acolith, had the care of the candles ; the 
subdeacon, delivered the vessels of the eucharistto the dea- 
con ; the deacon waited on the priest, placed the oblations 
on the altar, delivered the eucharist to the people, &c. 

The presbyter was the Mass-priest or Elder, who conse- 
crated the bread ; and the Bishop and the presbyter were of i 
the same order. 

As this account of the Church at that period is an interest- 
ing part of the history, and the book in which these consti- 
tutions are contained is in few hands, I will here give the 
Latin translation entire ; the original Saxon not being intel- 
ligible, even to the learned of this day. 

Septem ordines codstituti sunt in ecclesia ; primus est os- 
tiarius; secandus est lector; tertius, exorcista ; quartus. 
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acolithus ; quintus, subdiaconus ; sextus, diaconus ; septimne, 
presbyter. 

Ostiarfus est custos portae ecclesiae, qui campanis tempo- 
ra indicare debet, et ecclesiae aperire fidelibus, etinfidelibua 
occludere. 

Lector est qui in Dei ecclesiis legit, et ad id consecratus 
est, ut verbum Dei praedicet. 

Exorcista est qui jurameuto cogit malignos spiritus, qui 
homines cruciant, per nomen salvatoris ut homines relin- 
quant 

Acolithus dicitur qui candelam vel cereum fert ad Dei 
servitia, cum evangelium legitur, rel cum sacra synaxis con- 
secratur coram altari ; non ita tamen ad arcendas caliginosas 
tenebras, sed ad indicandum eo lumine beatudinem in ho- 
norem Christi, qui est lumen nostrum. . 

Subdiaconus est qui vasa porrigit diacono et cum humili- 
tate sub diacono servit, ad sanctum altare cum vasis sacrae 
eucharistiae. 

Diaconus est minister, qui presbytero servit, et oblationes 
ftuper altare ponit, et evangelium etiam legit in servitiis Dei^ 
infantes baptizare debet, et sacram eucharistiam populo tra- 
dere ; in albis vestibus salvatori ministret, et spiritualem vi- 
tam in casUtate colat, et omnia agat prouti ordinem suum 
decet, 

Sacerdos qui absque diacono versatur, nomen tantum 
habet, et non habet ministerium. 

Presbyter est sacerdos missalis [Saxon, Maesse preost^ 
mass priest] vel senior, non quod quilibet senior sit, sed quod 
senex sit in sapientia ; consecrat sacram Dei synaxin prouti 
salvator jusit ; populum fidem docere debet praedicatione et 
castis servitiis christianis exponere, et vita ipsius non sit 
qualis est laicorum. Nihil magis interest inter presbyterum 
et episcopum, nisi quod episcopusconstitutus sit ad ordinandos 
presbyteros, et ad confirmandos infantes, et ad consecrandas 
ecclesias, et ad observanda Dei jura ; quoniam nimium es- 
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fief, si quilibet presbyter idem hocYaceret ; habent enim unum 
ordinem, licet alter sit dignior. 

Nullus ordo constitutus est in ritibus ecclesiarum, praeter 
bos septem, oti modo diximus. Wilkins.p. 155. 

Dilecti : intelligite quod ambo episcopus et presbyter sint 
in uno ordine, hoc est, in septimo ordineecclesiastico, utisa* 
cer liber nobis indicat, et ambo missam celebrant ct homini'* 
bus praedicant, et ambo aequaliter castttatem servare de- 
bent; et aliis hominibus recte praedicare et bene exponere ; 
nee ullus alius ordo annumeratur sacro ministerio praeter 
septem ordines quos prius recitavimus. Ib» p. 167. 

Such were the officers of the church in the eleventh century. 

Before 'the invention of the art of printing, copies of the 
whole scriptures were very scarce, and few persons could ob- 
tain a complete copy, when it cost as much as the present 
value of a good house. 

The following are mentioned as the books of Church ser- 
vice, in the epistle of Elfric. Presbyter saltem habere de« 
bet Missale, librum canticorum, et lectipnarium, psalterium, 
ti manuale, poenitentiale, et numcralc, etin iis bene instruc- 
tus esse. 

In the same epistle it is declared that the chalice must not 
be of wood, but of gold or silver, glass or tin. 

In another ecclesiastical constitution, of uncertain date, it 
is stated, '^ that we often see corn and hay and other worldly 
things in the churches.'^ A direction is then given that noth- 
ing shall be deposited in churches, except the proper furni- 
ture. Such facts indicate a low state of manners at least, if 
not of religion. 

From this brief survey of the nations of Europe, we may 
leargi how slow has been the progress of civilization. For 
more than a thousand years after the dispersion, the Greeks 
were really in a barbarous state, and the Romans to a much 
later period. Gaul, Germany and Britain scarcely began to 
be civilized at the invasion of Cesar, a period of more than 
two thousand years from the dispersion^ and a thousand years 
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later, mo«t of their inhabitants were semi-barbariane. The 
Russians could hardly clainn to he numbered among civiliaed 
men, till'the reign of Peter the Great, within little more than 
a century past ; anil to this day, many of the nations of the 
Russian empire may be considered as savage. 

In the natural progress of Society, civilization commences 
from the necessity of cultivating the earth for subsistence* 
Men will not labor, as long a« they can live by plunder, and 
by the chase ; or by the flesh and milk of their cattle. A$ 
soon as an increased population renders it absolutely neces- 
sary for a nation to till the earth, the people cease to lead a 
wandering li<*e— they then build permanent habitations — 
cultivate the earth, and begin to value property in land. 

The Greeks and Romans first began to teach the arts pf 
civil life among their neighbors, and in their conquered 
countries. Soon after the Romans luid extended their con- 
quests to the Caspian on the east, and to the Atlantic on the 
west, the Savior of the world took his abode on earth, and 
preached the gopel of peace, with the genuine principles of 
civil life; — the onlt/ principles zohich can perfect the work of 
civilization. The Christian religion was soon introduced in- 
to Rome, and we cannot but observe how much the Roman 
conquests contributed to facilitate the introduction of Chris* 
tianity into the west of Europe^ It was while Roman Gar- 
risons held Spain, Gaul and Britain in subjection, that the 
gospel was preached, and churches established in those coun- 
tries. The progress of this religion was retarded in Britain 
by the conquest of that country by the Saxons and Danes, 
but it was not completely arrested, and in time the conquer- 
ors became converts. The religion of Jesus, wherever it 
was received, contributed to soften the manners of ferocious 
and savage men ; and to that we are immensely indebted 
for the refinement of manners and the kindly virtues which 
distrnguish the present age from that of Alfred. 

Commerce, also has had its share of influence in civilizing 
the rude nations of Europe ; and the discovery of the art of 
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printing has furnished a powerful instrumeat for improving 
the mind, polishing the manners and exalting the character 
of man. To crown the whole, the establishment of societies 
for circulating the scriptures, and sending the gospel and the 
arts of civil life to heathen and savage nations, aided by com- 
merce and the press, completes probably the system of hu- 
man means by which man is to be reclaimed from the de- 
gradation of the apostasy, and raised to his primitive dig- 
nity. 



SECTION I. 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY EUROPEANS. 

Christopher Columbus,* the first European who dis- 
covered the Western World, was a native of Genoa, and was 
bred to navigation. By his knowledge of the form of tHe 
earth, and of geography and astronomy, he was led to be- 
lieve that there must be a continent on the west of the Atlan- 
tic, to ba,lance the vast tract of land on the east ; and be im- 
agined that by sailing westward, he might find a shorter 
course to China and the East-Indies, than by travelling east- 
ward. He therefore applied to the government of Genoa for 
assistance to enable him to undertake a voyage of discovery^ 
He did not succeed. He then applied to Portugal, but with 
no better success. He was thought, as men of superior gen- 
ius are often thought, a visionary projector. 

Columbus then made application to Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, for ships and men to proceed on a voyage westward; 
but for some years, he did not obtain his request. Finally, 
by the influence of the queen, Isabella, ltd obtained three 
ships and ninety men*. He also obtained a commission, da- 
ted April 30, 1492, constituting him Admiral, Vice Roy^nd 
Governor of all the isles and countries which he should dis- 
cover and subdue, with full powers, civil and criminal. With 
this authority, he sailed from Palos in Spain, in August 1492. 

Not many days after Columbus left Spain, he was perplex- 
ed with the variations of the magnetic needle, which had not 
before been discovered, and which served to dishearten his 
mariners. To add to bis perplexity, his seamen grew uneasy 
at venturing so far into an unexplored ocean, and threatened 
to throw him overboard if he would nor return. To quiet 
their minds, he promised that if land should not appear with- 

*This is the name as usually written ; but'his real naiue was ChribtotAz. 
CoLoir. 
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in three days, he would return. On the third day, land wa^ 
discovered, to the inexpressible joy of Columbus and af his 
seamen, who now humbled themselves for their refractory 
conduct. The land first seen was one of the Bahama Islands, 
and on the 12th of October, O. S. 1492. 

Proceeding southward, Columbus discovered Cuba arid 
. Hayti ; to the latter he gave the name of Hispaiiiola. Here 
he landed, entered into a friendly intercourse with the na- 
tives, built a fort, in which he left a garrison of thirty-eight 
men, with orders to treat the natives with kindness, and sail- 
ed for Europe. On his voyage, a violent tempest arising, 
Columbus was apprehensive the ship would founder ; and to 
afford a small chance that the world should not lose the ben-* 
efit of his voyage, he wrote a short account of his voyage, 
wrapped it in an oiled cloth, inclosed it in a cake of wax, and 
putting this into an empty cask, he committed it to the sea, 
in hopes that it might fall into the hands of some fortunate 
navigator, or be cast ashore. But the storm abated, and Co- 
lumbus arrived safe in Spain. 

In September 1499, Columbus sailed from Cadiz on his 
second voyage to the new world, and discovered the Carib* 
bee Isles — to which he gave their present names, Domini- 
CO, Maragalant, Gaudaloupe, Montserat and Antigua. Then 
st€^ing for Cuba, he saw Jamaica, and proceeded toHispan- 
iola. On his arrival, be found that the men whom he had 
left in garrison, had been guilty of violence and rapine, and 
were all destroyed by the natives. 

As the first colony which Columbus left, was cut off, he 
sought a more convenient and healthful situation, marked out 
the plan of a town, erected a rampart, and built houses. 
This town he called Isabella, in honor of the queen his bene^ 
factress. The government of this colony he committed to^ 
his brother, Don Diego, who, after Columbus had departed 
for Europe, abandoned this spot, and removing to the south 
side of the isle, began the town called St. Domingo, the 
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first permanent establishment in the new world. — Columbus 
returned to Spain early in 1496. 

In May 1498, Columbus left Spain on his third voyage^ 
and proceeding farther southward, discovered and named 
Trinidadj and in August discovered the main land, or conti- 
nent of South- America, aldng which he coasted two hundred 
leagues westward ; then sailed to Hispaniola* When he ar- 
rived at St. Domingo, he found the colony in a mutinous 
state ; but by prudent and firm measures, he composed the 
troubles. In the mean time, the discontented men repaired 
to Spain, and by false representations, persuaded the king to 
appoint Bovadiila governor of the new world, with orders to 
take Columbus and send him to Spain. This commission 
was executed with inhuman severity, and the great Colum- 
bus was sent to Spain in chains. Such is the reward which 
the great and good receive, from vile factious men. 
' In 1499, Alonzo Ojedo made a voyage to the western con-« 
tinent. With him went one Amerigo, or Americus Vespq^ 
cius, a native of Florence, who wrote an account 6f the voy- 
age — and pretending that he was the first discoverer of the 
Main Land, the country was called after him, America ; 
which name, by the consent of nations, it has retained, to the 
injury of Cabot and Columbus, who had discovered the con^ 
tinent the preceding year. ^ 

Columbus arrived in Spain, bound like a criminal ; but 
was soon set at liberty by order of the king, to whom he jus- 
tified his conduct in the most satisfactory manner. But he 
did not recover his authority, and Ovando was appointed gov- 
ernor of Hispaniola, in the place of Bovadiila. Columbus 
however prepared for a fourth voyage in 1502 ; intent upon 
finding a passage to the East-Indies by the west. In this 
voyage, he entered the gqlf of Darien, and examitied the 
coast. But meeting with furious storms, he bore away for 
Hispaniola, and was shipwrecked* on Jamaica. 

Being cast on an isle, at a distance of thirty leagues from 
Hispaniola, and his ships all destroyed, Columbus was in ex* 
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treme distress. But the natives were kind, and furnished 
him with two canoes, in which two of his friends, with some 
Indians, rowed themselves to St. Domingo. But the govern- 
or, Ovando, meanly jealous of Columbus, delayed to send a 
ship to bring him off, for eight months ; during which time, 
Columbus was exposed to famine, to the natives, and to the 
malice of his own mutinous seamen. At last he was relieved, 
and furnished with two ships, with which he sailed for Spain 
in 1504. Finding Isabella, his patroness, dead, and himself 
neglected, he sunk under his infirmities, and died May 20, 
1506, in the 59th year of his age. 

The king of Spain, to obtain a secure title to the new 
world, obtained from Pope Alexander the sixth, a bull or pat- 
ent, dated at Rome, May 4th, 1493, in which the objects of 
the grant are said to be, to humanize and christianize the sav- 
age nations of the new world. By this charter, the king of 
Spain was invested with sovereign jurisdiction over all the 
isles and lands which had been or should be discovered, west 
of a line running from pole to pole, at the distance of one 
hundred leagues west of all the Azores, and the Cape de Verd 
Isles — to be held by him, his heirs and successors forever 
— excepting such isles and countries as were then actually 
possessed by some christian king or prince. 

.In the year 1500, one Pinzon, who had accompanied Co- 
lumbus in his first voyage, sailed to America, crossed the 
equinoctial line, and discovered the Maranon, or Amazon, the 
largest river on the globe. In the same year one Cabral, a 
Portuguese, pushed his adventures further south, and discov- 
ered the country now called Brazil. Pinzon made a second 
voyage in 1508, with Sohs, and proceeded as far south as the 
river which they called the river of PZa^a, or silver. In 1509, 
two adventurers, Ojedo and Nicuessa, attempted to form set- 
tlements on the continent, within the gulf of Darien, but were 
repelled by the natives. Irf the two following years, settle- 
ments were begun at Jamaica, Porto Rico, Darien and Cuba. 
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In 1512, John Ponce, who had subdued Porto Rico, fitted 
out three ships, and, sailing northward, fell in "with land in 
the 30th degree of latitude, which he took possession of and 
palled Florida. In the following year, one Balboa ascended 
the mountains of Darien, the narrow isthmus which connects 
North with South America, and espied the great South Sea, 
now called the Pacific Ocean. Delighted with this discov- 
ery, he proceeded to the water's edge, and wading in, till the 
water reached his waist, armed with his buckler and sword, 
he took possession of the ocean in the name of his king. 

In 1517, Cordova sailed from Cuba, discovered the great 
Peninsula of Yucatan, and the Bay of Campeachy. But 
landing at the mouth of a river to procure fresh water, a con- 
siderable part of his men were killed, and he was forced to 
return to Cuba, where he soon died. The next year, a more 
considerable force, under Grijalva, visited the same bay, and 
encountering the natives, defeated them, not without difiicul- 
ty. To this country Grijalvji gave the name of JVcu;- Spain, 
which name it still bears ; as well as that of Mexico, the 
name of the country among the natives. This expedition re- 
turned to St. Jago without attempting a settlement. In the 
same year, one Garay coasted along the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico, to the river Panuco. 

In 1519, Yalasquez, governor of Cuba, fitted out an arma- 
ment of eleven small vessels, and six hundred and seventeen 
men, under the command of Fernando Cortez, for the inva- 
sion of Mexico. As fire-arms were not generally in use, on- 
ly thirteen men had muskets; the rest being armed with 
cross-bows, swords and spears. Cortez had, however, (en 
small field pieces, and sixteen horses — the first of these ani- 
mals ever seen in that country. With this small force, Cor- 
tez landed in Mexico, to encounter one of the most powerful 
empires. After many negociations, alliances, marches and 
counter-marches ; many battles and extreme hardships, Cor- 
tez subdued the Mexican Empire, then under the govern- 
ment of the brave, the hospitable, but unfortunate Montezu- 
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ma, and entered the citj of Mexico in triumph, on the 13th 
of August, 1521. 

It is a most instructive lesson which the fall of Mexico is 
calculated to teach. Cortez could not have made any im- 
pression on that great empire, containing many millions of 
people, had he not availed himself of the factions among the 
different provinces of the empire. But no sooner had he ar- 
rived, than one of the nations which paid tribute toMontezu* 
ma, and was impatient to shake off the yoke, offered to join 
him. These were the Totonacas, who first assisted the 
Spaniards to conquer Mexico, and then were subdued in turn. 
Thus nations are often ruined by their. own divisions — fool- 
ishly icpagining to lessen the burthens of government, they 
revolt against their own king or state, join the invaders of 
their country, who first conquer their foes^ and then rivet 
shackles on their allies. 

While Cortez was conquering Mexico, Magellan, a distin- 
guished navigator, who had served under the famous Portu- 
guese adventurer, Alberquerk, fitted out five small ships and 
sailed from Spain in August 1519, in search of a passage to 
India by the west Proceeding southward along the Ameri- 
can coast, he entered the strait which now bears his name, 
doubled the southern point*of this continent, launched into the 
Vast ocean, which he called the Pacific, touched at the La- 
drones, and after enduring extreme distress from bad provis- 
ions and sickness, arrived at the Phillippines, where a contest 
with the natives arose, in which he lost his life. But his of- 
ficers proceeded on their voyage, passed the Cape of Good 
Hope, and arrived in Spain in Sept. 1522. This was the first 
time that any mortal had sailed round the globe. 

After Balboa had discovered the South Sea, a settlement 
was made on the western side of Darien, called Panama. 
From this town several attempts had been made to explore 
the southern continent, but without any remarkable occur- 
rence. In 1524, three persons, Pizarro, Almagro and de 
Luqne, associated for the purpose of extending their adven- 
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tures and discoveries. Their first expedition was attended 
with ill success. Piatarro, however, in a second attempt, 
sailed as far as Peru, and discovered that rich and flourishing 
country. Pleased with the discovery, he returned to Pana- 
ma, and was sent by the governor to Spain for a commission, 
and a military force to support an expedition and insure suc- 
cess. 

Pizarro obtained a commission and a small force, and re- 
turned to Panama ;^ from whence he sailed in February 1531, 
to attempt the conquest of one of the finest kingdoms in 
America, with no more than one hundred and eighty men. 
With these and a small reinforcement, he marched to the 
residence of the king, and having invited him to a.friendly in- 
terview, in which he attempted to persuade him to adopt the 
christian religion, he, with matchless perfidy, seized the mon- 
arch a prisoner, and ordering his soldiers to slay his unsus- 
pecting, and astonished attendants, four thousand were slain 
without resistance. 

The Peruvian monarch, Atahualpa, was no sooner a pris- 
oner, than he devised the means of procuring his release. 
Finding the Spaniards excessively eager after gold, he offer- 
ed to fill the apartment in which he was confined, which was 
twenty-two' feet by sixteen, with vessels of gold and silver, 
as high as he could reach. This offer was accepted, and 
gold was collected from distant parts of the empire, until the 
treasure amounted to more than the value of two millions of 
dollars, which was divided among the conquerors. But the 
perfidious Pizarro would not then release the Inca ; he still 
kept him a prisoner, and Almagro having joined him with a 
reinforcement, they brought the Inca to trial before a court 
erected for the occasion — charged him with being an usurper 
and idolater, condemned and executed him. The Peruvian 
government being destroyed, all parts of the empire were suc- 
cessively subdued. 

The Spaniards found the Peruvians farther advanced tow« 

ards civilization, than any American nation except the Mexi- 
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cans ; and in some respects farther than that nation. About 
three hundred years before the inva^on of the Spaniards, a 
man and woman of superior genius arrived in that country, 
who, pretending to be descended from the sun, commanded 
an uncommon degree of veneration. The man, whose name 
was Manco Capac, collected the wandering tribes into a social 
union, instructed them in useful arts, curbed their passions, 
enacted salutary laws, made a judicious distribution of lands, 
and directed them to be tilled ; in short, he laid the founda- 
tion of a great and prosperous empire. Mama Oello, the 
woman, taught the arts of spinning and weaving. Manco 
Capac was called Inca, or Lord, and his descendants govern- 
ed this happy nation for twelve generations. By the laws of 
this empire, human sacrifices were forbid, and the general pol- 
icy of its institutions was mild. 

Just before the Spaniards landed in Peru, that kingdom 
had been torn with factions and civil war. Huana Capac, 
the twelfth in descent from Manco, had two sons ; one by a 
wife of the royal blood of the Incas^, called Huascar ; another, 
named Atahualpa, by a woman of foreign blood. He ap- 
pointed the latter his successor in the government of Quito, 
which disgusted the lawful heir Huascar. This produced a 
war, in which Atahualpa triumphed: Huascar was defeated 
and taken prisoner. In this situation was the kingdom of 
Peru when the Spaniards arrived. Thus weakened by in- 
ternal divisions, it fell an easy prey to the invaders. Such 
are the deplorable effects of factions and dissensions, which 
usually begin in the lawless ambition of bold, daring rhen, • 
and end in public misery! 

In the year 1540, Gonzalo, a brother of Pizarro, and gov- 
ernor of Quito, crossed the Andes with a body of troops, and 
a great number of Indians to carry their provii^ions, with a 
view to make discoveries. After a long march amidst preci- 
pices, rocks, thick woods and morasses, they arrived at a large 
river, called Napo, which is one of the head branches of the 
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MaraQon."^ Here they built a small vessel, on board of which 
were transported the provisions and baggage, under the com- 
mand of Orellana, with fifty men, while the rest marched 
along the bank. But Orellana betrayed his trust, and being 
wafted along the stream with rapidity, he left Gonzalo and his 
attendants; entered the vast river Maranon, and pursuing his 
course to the mouth, a distance of three thousand miles, be 
bad the good fortune to reach the Spanish settlement at Cu- 
baqua in safety. This was the first time that any Europeaii 
bad explored the largest river on earth, and this was one of 
the boldest enterprises recorded in history. Gonzalo, con- 
founded at the treachery of Orellana, was obliged to return 
to Quito, distant twelve hundred miles, in which journey four 
thousand Indi ans and two hundred and ten Spaniards perish- 
ed with hunger and fatigue. 

Mankind are seldom contented even with the splendor of 
power and riches. The conquerors of Peru soon began to 
be jealous of each other, and to contend for dominion. Each 
having the government of a certain district of country, but 
the limits not well known, a civil war commenced, in which 
Almagro was defeated and takien prisoner; tried, condem- 
ned and executed. His son Almagro, though young, resolv- 
ed to avenge his father's wrongs, and collecting a body of 
firm adherents, he privately marched to the house of Pizarro, 
attacked him at midday, and slew him and his attendants. 
Such was the fate of these bold but inhuman conquerors and 
«uch the reward of their cruelty, avarice and perfidy ! 

* Improperly called Amazon. 
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* DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT OF NORTH 

AMERICA. 

I 

Soon after the new world was discovered by Columbus, a 
spirit of enterprise was excited in all the commercial nations 
of Europe. The first adventurer from England was John 
Cabot^a native of Venice, residing in Bristol; who under a 
commission from Henrjr Vlf, sailed on a voyage of discovery. 
On the 94th of June 1 494 or 5, he discovered land, which 
he called Prima Vista^ which, in Italian, his native language, 
signi6es^r5< sight. This land is supposed to be Newfoundland. 
He discovered qIso an isle which he called St. John^s, on 
which he landed. His son Sebastian is understood to have 
' accompanied him in this voyage. 

King Henry granted to John Cabot and his three sons, 
Lewis, Sebastian and Sanctius, a commission dated March 
$th 1496, authorising them to discover and take possession 
of unknown lands and erect his bs^nners on any land by them 
already discovered. On the 3d of February 1498, he gave 
them a license to take ships for this purpose in any port of 
the kingdom. In this year Sebastian Cabot first discovered 
the continent north of the St. Lawrence, since called Lab- 
rador, and coasted along the shore from 67 degrees of north 
latitude to Florida. He made a chart of the coast, which 
for a century, hung under his picture at Whitehall. He was 
the first discoverer of the Continent^ for he made the land 
June 11, O. S. whereas, Columbus did not discover the Con- 
tinent till August !•* 

^ As the first discovery of the American contineBt has geoerally been ascri* 
bed to Colambas, and as the accounts respecting the voyages of Cabot are 
confused or inaccurate, it may be useful to elucidate the fact 

Dr. Holmes, in his Annals states that the commission to John Cabot and 
sons is dated March 5 in the eleventh year of Henry VII. Henry was crown- 
ed October 30, 14S5. If that year be reckoned the first of his reigo, this com- 
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Cabot made a voyage to America^ and proceeded south 
as far as Brazil, in 1516. One Verrazano was sent bjr the 
French king to make discoveries in 1524, and this man sail- 
ed along the North American coast to the fiftieth degree of 
N. latitude. He named the country New France. In 1538, 
Narvaez, a Spaniard, sailed from Cuba with four hundred 
men, to make a settlement in Florida. He landed and march- 
ed into the country of the Apalaches ; and after travelling 
over two or three hundred leagues of country, with incredi- 

missioQ is rightly placed by Hackluyt, Robertson and others in 1495 ; but if 
the first year of his reign be reckoned from 1486, the commission mast be 
placed where Rymer and some others haye placed it, in 1496." 

To ascertain the truth, we have only to attend to the customary mode of 
beginning and reckoning the years of a king's reign. In England the reign of 
a king commences on the day of his accession to the regal power ; not from 
the day of his coronation, but from the time the throne becomes vacant.t 
Henry VII then commenced his reiga on the day of the battle of Bosworth, 
when Richard was killed. This was on the 23d of August 14854 '^^ tenth 
year of his reign ended August 23, 1495 ; and on that day began the eUvmOi 
year of his reign. Of course the date of the commission or grant to Cabot,, 
which was the 6th of Mardi in Ihai year of his reign, was March 5, 1496, 
which is the date assigned to it by Rymier and Chalmers. But there is a 
mistake on this subject, in supposing Cabot's^n^ voyage to have been made 
under the authority of this commisson in 1496. A copy of this commission is 
among the papers in Hazard's Collection. It appears by this, that the king 
granted to Cabot and his sons, a license to set up his banners and ensigns ^ in 
quacunqae villa, oppido^castro, insula sen terra firma, a te novUer invaUit'^ 
in any village, town, fortress, isle or continent 2ry than UUd^ discovere4f^^ uid 
similar expressions occur in two subsequent passages. Had the words a se, by 
them, been omitted, we might perhaps infer that the words noviter inventus 
refer to the discoveries of Columbus ; but these words by them^ remove all 
doubt, and prove incontestably that the first voyage of Cabot was anterior to 
this commission. 

The license granted to Cabot to take six vessels in any port of England, it 
dated February 3, in the 13th year of Henry ; that is, in 1498. It was in the 
voyage made under this authority, that Cabot discovered the continent, or 
coast of Labrador, six or seven weeks before Columbus discovered the maia 
land of South America. 

fBlackstone. 

% Stowes Chronicle, p. 470. Henry's Hist. Brit. Vol. S. B. 5. Ch. 1. Stowe 
^« Aug. 22. Henfy, Aug. 23. 
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ble fatigue, finding no gold or silver of any value, harrassed 
by the savages, and reduced by hunger to the necessity of 
feeding on human flesh, most of them perished, and a few sur- 
vivors only found their way to Mexico. 

One Cartier, a Frenchman, sailed to America and entered 
the bay of the Iroquois, in 1534, with a view to find a north- 
west passage to India. He returned to France, but the 
next year he pursued the same course, entered the river, 
and penetrated as far as Montreal, where he built a fort and 
spent the winter. The next summer, he invited some of the 
natives on board of his ship, and treacherously carried them 
to France, to obtain from .them a more perfect knowledge 
of the country. But the natives were so much provoked, 
that the intercourse of the French traders with them was 
much retarded. At this time a settlement was not ef- 
fected. 

Cartier obtained from the French king, Francis I, a com- 
mission for discovering and planting new countries, dated 
October 17, 1540, The royal motive assigned in the com- 
mision was, to introduce among the heathen, the knowledge 
of the Gospel and the Catholic faith. With this authority, 
Cartier, in connection with the Baron de Roberval, brought 
two hundred men and women to America, and began a plan* 
tation four leagues above the haven of St. Croix. This ter- 
ritory was called Acadia by the French ; but by the English 
has been called Nova Scotia. 

Ferdinand de Soto had served under Pi2arro in the con- 
quest of Peru, with such reputation as to obtain from the 
king of Spain the government of Cuba, with the rank of Gen- 
eral of Florida, and Marquis of the lands he should conquer. 
This enterprising commander collected a body of nine hun- 
dred foot and three hundred and fifty horse, for an expedi* 
tion into Florida, where he landed in May 1539. From the 
gulf of Mexico he penetrated into the country northward,and 
wandered about in search of gold, exposed toTamine, hard- 
ships^ and the opposition of the natives. He pursued his 
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course north to the country inhabited by the Chickesaws, 
where he spebt a winter. He then crossed the Mississippi, 
being the first Euiopean that discovered that vast river. 
After a long march into the country westward, in which Soto 
died, the remains of his troops returned to the Mississippi. 
Here they built a number of small vessels, in which they sail- 
ed down the stream, and made the best of their way to Pa- 
nuco in Mexico, where they arrived in September 1543. In 
this extraordinary -expedition of more than four years dura- 
tion, in the wilderness, and among hostile savages, more 
than half the men perished. Such was the unconquerable 
desire of gold, in the Spaniards of that age ! 

In 1562, John Ribaud, a French Protestant, during the 
civil wars in France, formed a design of making a settlement 
in America, as a retreat from persecution. With two ships 
of war and a considerable body of forces, he sailed to Amer- 
ica, made land in the thirtieth degree of latitude, and not 
finding a harbor, proceeded northerly, till he discovered a riv- 
er which he called May river, now Edisto. Near this he built 
a fort in which he led a garrison of twenty six men, and call- 
ing it Caroline, returned to France. During the following 
winter, the garrison mutinied, assassinated Albert, their com- 
mander, and fearing they should not receive supplies, they 
embarked in the spring for Europe. Being becalmed for 
twenty days, and provisions failing, they appeased their hun-< 
ger with human flesh — at last they were taken up by an Eng- 
lish ship, landed in England, and conducted to the Queen to 
relate*tbeir adventures. 

In 1564, Laudoniere, another Frenchman, carried anoth- 

•I 

er colony and planted them on the same spot. But the 
Spaniards, jealous of this settlement, sent a large force, 
which'destroyed the colony, putting to death old and young, 
in the most barbarous manner, a few only escaping to France. 
Melandez, the Spanish commander, left there a garrison of 
twelve hundred men. One Goui'ges, a native of Gascony, 
to revenge this outrage, equipped three ships, landed in 1568^ 
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and with the assistance of the lodians, took the fort, razed 
it to the groimd, and slew most of the Spaniards. Not being 
in a situation to keep possession, the French returned to 
France, and both nations abandoned the country. 

In 1 567, Captain Frobisber sailed from England for the 
purpose of discovering a north-west passage to the East-In- 
dies ; but after penetrating the northern bays, as high as the 
63d degree of latitude, the ice compelled him to desist and 
he returned. Sir Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe 
from 1577 to 1590 ; which was the second voyage round the 
world. In 1578, Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a patent 
from Queen Elizabeth for discovering and taking possession 
of unknown lands, which patent was dated June 11. The 
conditions of the grant were, that he and his associates should 
adhere to their allegiance, and observe the laws of England 
and pay to the crown a fifth of the gold and silver ore, which 
they should obtain. His first voyage was made in 1583. 
He discovered Newfoundland and the adjoining country, 
landed at St. John^s, and took possession for the crown of 
England ; but on his return, his ship foundered and he was 
lost. 

Queen Elizabeth, by patent, dated March 35, 1584, grant- 
;ed to Sir Walter Raleigh authority to discover, occupy and 
govern, " remote heathen and barbarous countries,'' not 
previously possessed by any christian prince or people. Un- 
der this commission, two ships commanded by Amidas and 
Barlow, arrived in America, in July 1584. These men 
landed at Roanoke, took possession of the country for the 
^rown of England and called it Virginia* The spot where 
they took possession is now within the li nits of North Caroli- 
na. I'hey returned and giving a flattering account of the 
country^ Sir Richard Grenville was sent the next year to be-* 
gin a settlement. 

The adventurers under Sir Richard Grenville were one 
hundred and seven, who fixed their residence on the isle 
of Roanoke, and were left there under the command of Mr. 
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Lane. These persons rambling into the country, without 
due caution, or provoking the Indians by their lawless con- 
duct, many of them were cut off by the savages — others per- 
ished with want. The survivors were taken- to England by 
Sir Francis Drak^ the following year, after his expedition 
against the Spaniards, in which he sacked St. Jago in the 
Cape de Verds, pillaged St. Domingo, took Carthagena and 
forced the inhabitants to ransom it ; then took and destroyed 
the fort of Augustine in Florida. 

. Within a fortnight after the first colony^ had departed fo^ 
England, Sir Richard Grenville arrived with provisions and 
an additional number of adventurers. Not finding the for- 
mer colony, he left a few people and returned to England. 
In 1587, a third expedition was prosecuted under Mr. White, 
with three ships, and one hundred and fifteen persons were 
left at Roanoke. It was three years before any supplies 
were sent to maintain this colony, and when Governor White 
arrived in 1590, no Englishcnen were to be found, and it was 
evident they had perished with hunger or been slain by the 
savages. The last adventurers therefore returned, and all 
further attempts to establish a colony in Virginia were at that 
time relinquished. 

In the year 1602, Capt. Gosnold sailed from England with 
a small number of adventurers, arrived at Cape Cod, and 
coasting southward landed on Cuttahunk,the most southerly 
of the Elizabeth Isles. On a small isle, in a freshwater pond, 
within the large isle, he built a hut, and remained about six 
weeks. But his men not being willing to be left there, they 
all returned and effected nothing. Gosnold gave Cape Cod 
its name, from the abundance of Cod Fish about it— He also 
named the Elizabeth Isles, and Martha's Vineyard. But the 
isle which he called Martha's Vineyard is a small isle near it, 
now called Noman's land ; the name has since been trans- 
ferred to the present Isle of that name, which he called Do- 
ver Cliff, from the resemblance of the high steep bank, now 
called Gay Head, to the clifis of Dover in England. 

22 
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The French king, by letters patent, dated November 8th, 
1603, granted to de Monts the sole jurisdiction over the 
country called Acadia extending " from the fortieth to the 
forty-sixth degree of latitude,'* with the title of Lieutenant 
General, with power to appoint oificers civil and military, 
to build forts, towns and the like. Under this patent, were 
made the French settlements on the Iroquois and in Nova 
Scotia, which afterwards proved the cause of wars between 
France and England, and the sonrce of innumerable calami- 
ties to the English Colonies, until the peace of 1763. 

In 1585, Capt. John Davis made an attempt to find a 
north-west passage to India, in which he proceeded to the 
sixty-seventh degree of latitude, where meeting with fields of 
ice, in the strait that bears his name, he returned. The next 
year he pursued the same track and penetrated Ba£5n's bay 
to the eightieth degree of latitude, but returned, having done 
nothing but barter a few toys for seal-skins. In 1605, Sir 
George Weymouth made a like attempt, but fell to the south- 
ward, coasted along New-England, entered the bay of Pema-^ 
quid, but returned without accomplishing any important ob- 
ject, except carrying to England three natives, who were af- 
terwards useful to the Plymouth company in their attempts to 
settle America. 

The first grant from the crown of England under which ef- 
fectual settlements were made in Virginia and New-England, 
was dated April 10, 1606. By this charter. King James as- 
signed to Sir Thomas Gates and others, all the lands in Amer- 
ica from the latitude of thirty-four degrees to forty-five, all 
of which was then called Virginia. But by this charter two 
companies were constituted. One called the London Com- 
pany, and to this were assigned all the iands between thirty- 
4bur and forty-one degrees of latitude, extending inland, one 
hundred miles from the sea coast, with all the isles within 
one hundred miles of the main land. To the other, called 
the Plymouth Company, were assigned the lands between 
the thirty-eighth and forty-fifth degrees of latitude, extend- 
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ing one hundred miles into the main land, with all the isles 
within one hundred miles. The first tract was called South 
Virginia and the other North Virginia. 

By charter dated May 23, 1609, King James incorporated 
the London Company with full powers of government in 
America. A council was appointed resident in England, with 
powers to appoint the governor and other officers of the Vir- 
ginia colony. By this charter the boundaries of Virginia 
were enlarged ; the grant extending from Point Comfort on 
the north two hundred miles, and on the south two hundred 
miles along the sea coast, and westward and north westward 
into the main land throughout from sea to sea, with the isles 
within a hundred miles of the coast. ^ 

Under the authority of the first patent, the London Com- 
pany sent Capt. Newport to Virginia at the close of the year 
1606, with a company of adventurers, Mr. Wingfield being 
their President. As the usual course from England to Amer- 
ica at that time, was by the West-Indies, Newport did not 
arrive till the end of April 1607. Entering the bay of Ches- 
apeake, he gave name to Cape Henry, sailed into the Powha- 
tan or James River, and began a plantation, called Jamestown, 
in which he left a hundred and four persons and returned to 
England. The next year he carried a hundred and twenty 
persons to join the colony, with supplies of provisions. 

In 1609, Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates sailed 
for Virginia with a number of ships and five hundred adven- 
turers, consisting of men, women and children. Before they 
arrived, they were overtaken with a tremendous tempest, and 
obliged to run one of their ships ashore on the Isle to which 
the name of Somers was at first given, but which is now call- 
ed Bermuda. The Isle was uninhabited, but with such ma- 
terials as they had saved from their ship, or found on the spot, 
they built a small pinnace or two, and after several months 
residence on Bermuda, sailed to Virginia. Finding the col- 
ony reduced by sickness and want, they resolved to abandon 
ihe country, and actually sailed for England. But the next 
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day, meetiog Lord Delaware whb fresh supplies, they aB 
turned, and prosecuted the plaotiDg of the country. In 1611, 
Sir Thomas Dale arrived with three hundred additional set- 
tlers, and the colony was established. 

A third charter was obtained by the London Company, da- 
ted March 12, 1612. The chief object of this seems to have 
been to obtain an enlargement and an alteration of the pow- 
ers of the company, as the first goyernors of the colony found 
many of the settlers disobedient and refractory ; and also to 
extend the limits of the grant so as to comprehend the isle of 
Bermuda, which by the shipwreck of Sir George Somers, had 
been explored, and was deemed an object of magnitude to the 
company, but did not fall within their patent. In the third 
charter, the jurisdiction of the company was extended oyer 
all the Isles within three hundred leagues of the boundary of 
the first patent on the ocean, and between thirty and forty- 
one degrees of latitude. This included Bermuda. 

In 1600, the Plymouth company sent Capt. Cballons to 
itiake further discoveries and begin a plantation in America ; 
but steering southward, he was taken by a Spanish fleet and 
carried to Spain. A ship under Capt. Prinn, arrived, explored 
the rivers and bays, but not finding Challons, returned. The 
next year, Capt. Popham with two ships, and one hundred 
adventurers, came to America, and began a plantation on Mo- 
began, an Isle near the mouth of Sagadahoc, now called Ken- 
nebec, in the month of August. But the following winter 
proving to be unusually severe. President Popham dying, and 
9 magazine of their provisions being burnt, the settlement was 
broke up, and the survivors returned to England. 

Henry Hudson, an Englishman, probably in the service of 
the Dutch, sailed in quest of a North West Passage, in 1607, 
and penetrated as far north as eighty degrees of latitude. 
From him were named the strait and great bay on the north 
of Labrador. He made a second voyage the next year, to 
the same region, without success. In this voyage, it is sup- 
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posed he sailed along the coast southward, discovered and 
gave Danie to the river which washes New- York and Albany. 

Hudson was in the service of the Dutch East India Com« 
pany, or sold his claims to that Company which obtained a 
patent for an exclusive trade on the river Hudson* In pur- 
suance of which, a number of trading adventurers built a fort 
at Albany in 1612 or 13, and in 1614, on the isle Manhattan, 
now New- York. The country was called New-Netherlands, 
the settlement on Manhattan was named New- Amsterdam, 
which names they retained, till the conquest of the country^ 
by the English in 1664. By charter dated June 3d, 1621, 
an exclusive right to trade to America was vested, by the 
States General, in the West India Company, and the settle* 
ment on Manhattan was prosecuted with success. 

An attempt was made to settle the large but barren isle 
Newfoundland, under a grant of King James to the Earl of 
Northampton and others, dated April 27, 1610. A small 
party began a plantation in the same year; but the isle is not 
yet populous; the climate being cold and the soil not fruitful. 
The Isle is principally valued as a shelter for the fishermen, 
and a station for drying cod fish, which are taken in vast quan« 
titPes on its banks. 

The London Company having obtained a grant of Bermu* 
da, they sold the property of it to one hundred and twenty of 
their company, who obtained a charter in 1612, and sent a 
colony of sixty persons there, the same year, under the gov- 
ernment of Richard Moor, calling the Isles after Sir George 
Somers. In the course of the following year, five ships were 
sent with near five hundred additional adventurers, and the 
colony was established. This cluster of islands had been dis- 
covered almost one hundred years before, by one Bermuda, a 
Spaniard; and they still bear his name in common language. 

Capt. John Smith, a famous adventurer, sailed with two 
ships, to the coast of America, in 1614; and while his men 
were employed in fishing, he ranged along the coast frofti 
Mohegan to Cape Cod. He left one ship and went to Eng- 
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laod in the other, where he formed aod published a chart of 
the coast, which he presented to Prince Charleis, who gave 
the country the name oi Kew-England. Capt. Hunt, whom 
he left with the other ship, treacherously took twenty of the 
natives in his ship, and carried them to Malaga where he sold 
them for slaves. This provoked the Indians to such a degree 
as to render k difficult and dangerous to trade with them; and 
the good effects of a voyage the same year, made by Capt. 
Harley to Martha's Vineyard, were prevented by the opposi- 
tion of the Indians, who manned a great number of canoes, 
attacked and wounded the master and many of the crew. 

The brave Capt* Smith attempting to sail to America, in 1615, 
to begin a settlement, lost his masts in a gale, and put back 
to Plymouth — Embarking in another vessel immediately, he 
was taken by French ships of war and carried to France. 
In 1616, it appears that he was in England, for he published 
his account and his map of New-England. In this latter year, 
Capt. Baffin renewed the attempt to find a north west passage 
to China, explored Hudson's Bay, entered the Bay called by 
his name, and ascended to the 78tb degree of latitude. At 
this time the fisheries on the coast were prosecuted with great 
numbers of ships and great success. In 1619, Capt. Dermer, 
passed through Long-Island Sound; and he was prob- 
ably the first Europiean who explored the coast of Connec- 
ticut. 

The first settlers in New-England were puritans or dissent- 
ers from the church of England, who, being greatly persecu- 
ted, during the reign of James the first, fled from England to 
enjoy in peace their religious principles and worship. Mr. 
Robinson and Ms congregation first left the north of England, 
and took up their abode in Amsterdam, in 1607 and 1608. 
But on account of some differences with another congregation 
under Mr. Smith, they removed in about a year to Leaden, 
where they lived in harmony, till they removed to America. 
These adventurers attempted to procure a patent under the 
Virginia Company ; but they found it very difficult, on account 
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of the ocjiousness of their principles. They finally obtained 
one in the name of John Wincobt but, be failing to remove 
to America, it was of no use, and tbey resolved to remove 
without one. 

The first colony consisting of a part only of Mr. Robinson^s 
congregation, sailed from Holland in July 1620, and put into 
Southampton in England, where a larger ship was prepared. 
Tbey left that port in August, but the ship being leaky, they 
put into Dartmouth, from whence they sailed in two ships on 
the 21st of the same month. After proceeding a hundred 
leagues, they were compelled to return to Plymouth ; one 
ship being leaky was condemned, and the other proceeded 
on her voyage. This ship left England, Sept. 6th, and arri- 
ved in November at Cape Cod. The Company intended to 
bear away to Hudson's River, but were terrified with the 
breakers on the shoals, and changing their course, put into 
harbor. 

This colony did not arrive till the 11th of November O. S. 
when the weather was cold, and then they had not determin- 
ed on a spot for their settlement. Parties were dispatched to 
explore the country, which, after incredible sufferings, from 
cold, snow and rain, found a harbor. Here the people landed 
on the 20th of December 1620, after prayers and thanks to 
heaven, for safety and guidance, and immediately began to 
erect buildings, giving to the plantation the name o( Plymouth 
after the name of the town which they last left in England. 
Before they landed, they signed articles by which they form- 
ed themselves into a body politic. By means of diseases oc- 
casioned by colds and severe sufferings, the settlers, who 
were one hundred and one souls, lost half their number, in 
about five months. 

On the opening of spring, the settlers sowed barley, and 
peas, which produced an indifferent crop. Indian Corn or 
Maiz was the grain which furnished them with a great part 
of their subsistence, but as they never before saw it,Squanto^ 
an Indian who had been carried to Spain by Capt. Hunt, but 
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had returned, assisted them in planting and dressing it. This 
was the beginning of the cultivation of a grain which is the 
staple production of New-Er^land. 

In the verj month, when the first settlers arrived in Amer- 
ica, King James granted a patent to the Duke of Lenox and 
others, dated November 3, 1620, incorporating them with the 
stile of the ''Council established at Plymouth, in the county 
of Devon, for the planting and governing of New-England in 
America,'' with full powers to purchase and hold lands, ap- 
point officers and make laws. The limits of the grant to 
them were, ^' from forty to forty-eight degrees of latitude, 
throughout the main land from sea to sea,'' with the isles 
adjoining, provided they were not occupied by any other 
Christian prince or state, and on condition of paying to the 
crown a fifth of the gold and silver ore they should find and 
obtain. By this patent the territory granted, which had be- 
fore heen called North Virginia^ received the name of JVczo- 
England from royal authority, and from this were derived 
all the subsequent grants of the several parts of the terri- 
tory. 

By a deed, dated March 9, 1621, the Council of Plymouth 
granted to John Mason, the lands from Naumkeag, now Sa- 
lem, to the Merrimac, extending inland to the heads of those 
rivers — the lands on which are now built Beverly, Ipswich 
and Newburyport. This district was called Mariana. By 
another grant, dated August 10, 1622, the council assigned to 
Gorges and Mason Jointly all the lands between the Merri- 
mac and Sagadahock, extending westward to the Rivers of 
Caoada, which district was called Laconia. Within this grant 
lies the present state of New-Hampshire. 

Under the grants to Gorges and Mason, a number of per- 
sons arrived in the river Piscataway, in 1623 and began two 
settlements — one at the mouth, at a place called the Little- 
Harbor — the other at a place now called Dover. These 
settlements were enlarged at first very slowly, but they 
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were the small begioDings of the present state of New-Hamp- 
shire. 

William Alexander, a Scots gentleman, obtained from 
King James, a grant dated September 10, 1621, of the lands 
extending from Cape Sable to St. Mary's Bay, thence to the 
source of the river St. Croix, thence northerly to the nearest 
river or harbor on the St. Lawrence or Iroquois, thence along 
the bank of that river to a harbor called Gaspe, thence east- 
erly to the north point of Cape Breton, and thence to Cape 
Sable. To this district was then given the present name 
Nova Scotia^ which signifies New-Scotland. This district 
was a part of the lands granted by the French King to de 
Monts, in 1603, and which has since been the subject of con- 
test between Great Britain and France. This grant was 
confirmed to Alexander by King Charles, the first, by patent 
dated July 12, 1625. 

Robert Gorges, the son of Ferdinand, obtained a grant 
from the council of Plymouth, dated December 30, 1 622, 
of a tract of land on the north side of the bay of Massachu- 
setts, ten miles in breadth and extending thirty miles into the 
land. Under this grant, he attempted a settlement, the next 
year, at the place now called Weymouth ; the spot which a 
company of adventurers, under one Weston, had occupied 
the year before and abandoned. But the settlers were not 
contented with the situation, or with the country, and soon 
forsaking the place, the intention df Gorges was frustrated. 
In 1625, Capt. Wollaston, and a small company, arrived and 
planted themselves at Mount Wollaston, now Quincy. With 
them was one Morton, a lawyer, who gave the Settlers great 
trouble, and who was finally seized by the Plymouth people 
and sent a prisoner to England. 

By deed bearing date, March 19, 1628, the Plymouth com- 
pany granted to Sir Henry Rosewell and others, all the lands 
lying between a line three miles north of Mj^rrimac River, 
and a line three miles south of every part of Charles River, 
and of the bay of Massac)iusetts, and extending with the same 
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breadth, throaghout the main lands from the Atlantic to the 
South Sea. A charter, dated March 4y 1629, was obtained 
from the crown of Englabd, by which that grant was confirm- 
ed, and the company erected into a corporation with ample 
powers of government. Mathcw Cradock was appointed 
first governor, and sworn March 1 8, 1 629. Under this char- 
ter was Massachusetts settled. 

In the year 1628, a company of adventurers under Mr. 
John Endicot, arrived at Naumkeag, the Indian name of a 
river, and began a plantation, which was called Salem. A 
small settlement under Mr. Oldham and Mr. Conant bad 
been begun at Nantasket in 1624; and the people removed 
to Cape Ann, in the following year. But all these small set- 
tlements were brought under the government of the Salem 
colony. 

In 1630, a considerable fleet arrived at Salem, with fifteen 
hundred passengers, ^nd some of the most respectable of the 
primitive families in New-England, Governor Winthrop, 
Governor Dudley, Sir Richard Saltonstall, and many others.. 
Not liking that place as a capital town, they removed and 
planted themselves at Charlestown. * 

Unfortuiiately many of the passengers were taken sick od 
the voyage, and a malignant fever, in one of the ships in 1629, 
was communicated to the settlers on' shore, which occasion- 
ed an alarming mortality* This, and other discouragements 
induced more than one hundred of the people to return, by 
the first ships, to England. But most of them persevered, 
and conceiving the Peninsula^n the other side of the river, 
to be a safe'and convement place for their principal town, 
they removed befoie winter, began the town and named it 
Boston, after the town of that name in England. Sir Rich- 
ard SaltonstalPs company sat down at Watertown — Mr. War- 
ham and his people planted Dorchester. 

In January J 630, the council for planting New-England, 
granted to Governor Bradford of Plymouth, and his asso- 
ciates, a patent of a tract of land, extending from a rivulel 
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called Cohasset to Narraganset River, and westward to a 
country called Paconokit; and a tract of fifteen miles on each 
side of the river Kennebec, with full powers of colonial gov- 
ernment. The settlement at Plymouth constituted a colony 
distinct from Massachusetts, until the year 1692, when it was 
annexed to Massachusetts. 

The settlers at Manhattan and in Massachusetts, very soon 
obtained a knowledge of the fertility of the lands on the riv- 
er Connecticut, and laid claim to the territory. The Plym- 
outh people formed a design of beginning a plantation there, 
and applied to the Massachusetts settlers to join them in 1633. 
The governor and council of Massachusetts declined, as they 
were not certain the territory fell within their patent. In 
the summer of 1633, a bark was sent to Manhattan by the 
Governor of Massachusetts, for the purpose of signifying to 
the Dutch Governor, Van Twilly, that the English colonies 
claimed Connecticut by virtue of their charter : To which 
the Dutch Governor, replied in a polite letter, that the Dutch 
company claimed it also. Both partios desired the other to 
forbear making any plantation on that river. 

In October 1633, a small vessel was sent by the Plymouth 
colony, to erect a trading house on the bank of the Connec- 
ticut. When passing up the river, the men found the Dutch 
had arrived there before themi and had built a fort which 
they called Good Hope, on the west bank, near the mouth of 
a small river, within the present town of Hartford. The 
Dutch forbid the men to proceed, threatening to fire on 
them ; but the Plymouth men disregarding the threat, ad* 
vanced a few miles further, and erected a trading house 
Within the present town of Windsor. The Dutch sent to 
Holland for a commission to dispossess them, and the next 
year, a party attempted it ; but after some menaces, they 
departed without committing any violence. 

In June 1635, a bark of forty tons and twenty servants, 
belonging to Sir Richard Saltonstall, arrived at Boston from 
England ; being sent to begin a plantation on the Connect!. 
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cut. These, with a few adventurers from Watertown, re- 
paired to Connecticut and began a settlement at Pequag 
which they called Wtthersjield. This was probably in July, 
for the ancient laws of the colony declare Wetbersfield to be 
the oldest town on the river* The bark, after landing the 
people, returned, and on her passage to England, was cast 
away on the Isle of Sable, but the seamen were saved. 

In the summer of 1635, the people of Dorchester began a 
plantation near the Plymouth-Trading House. This was in 
the latter part of July or beginning of August. The Ply- 
mouth people were much offended, and complained of this 
as an injury \ for they considered their prior possession as 
giving them a fair claim to the lands, and they had also pur- 
chased them of the Indians. The controversy however was 
adjusted by making satisfaction to the Plymouth men, or 
the latter relinquishing their claims ; and the Dorchester 
people, continuing on the lands, began the town of Windsor. 

In October 1635, the Dorchester people, to the number 
of sixty, with their cows and swine, travelled by land to the 
Connecticut, to join their brethren at Windsor. It being 
late in the season, and no fodder being provided, most of the 
cattle died in the ensuing winter. A part of diem remained 
on the east side of the river and lived by browsing on the 
shrubs. Two shallops laden with goods and provisions, 
were cast away at the Gurnet near Plymouth, and all the 
people perished. The people of Connecticut waited for 
their provisions, till famine threatened them; and then went 
down the river in hopes of meeting the expected supplies. 
Being disappointed, they embarked on board of a vessel at 
the mouth of the river, and after great distress, arrived at 
Boston, having lost some of their number by hunger. Those 
who wintered in Connecticut were obliged to eat acorns, 
malt, and grains. The value of the cattle which died was 
two thousand pounds sterling. 

The congregation at Newtown, now Cambridge, with 
Mr. Hooker their pastor, left that place early in summer 
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1636, and travelled by land to Connecticut, driving one hun- 
dred and sixty cattle, through a pathless wilderness, without 
shelter, or bridges over rivers. They began a plantation and 
called it Newtown, which name was afterward exchanged for 
Hartford. The Indian name was Sukeeg. The towns of 
Wethersfield, Windsor and Hartford, being thus settled, as- 
sociated and chose magistrates to regulate their common con-p 
cerns. In 1639 they formed a regular constitution and chose 
Mr. Haynes their first governor. 

The Earl of Warwick, one of the Plymouth company, had 
granted to Lord Say and Seal, and others, a patent dated 
March 19th, 1631, of the territory in New-England, extend- 
ing westward of the river Narraganset forty leagues in a 
straight line, near the sea shore, and all the lands of and 
within that breadth to the South Sea, In October 1635, 
John Winthrop, the son of the Governor of Massachusetts, 
arrived at Boston, with a commission from Lord Say and oth- 
ers, to erect a fort at the mouth of the Connecticut, to se- 
cure the river and territory from the Dutch. His commis- 
sion constituted him Governor of Connecticut for one year» 
This patent interfered with the plantations already begun on 
the Conecticut; but it was agreed by tlic Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and Mr. Winthrop, that the settlers of the three 
towns on (he Connecticut, should either leave the place upr 
on full satisfaction, or afford ample room for Mr. Winthrop 
and his associates. 

In November 1635, Mr. Winthrop sent two small vessels, 
with an engineer, workmen and materials to build a fort at 
the mouth of the Connecticut. The place they selected was 
on the west bank of the river, and they gave the settlement 
the name of Saybrook, combining the titles of two of the pa- 
tentees. Lords Say and Brook. In July 1639, George Fen- 
wick, agent of the patentees, arrived from England, with his 
family at Boston, and repaired to Saybrook to prosecute the 
plantation. 
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In July 1637, arrived at Boston, Mr* Davenport, Mr. Ea- 
ton and a number of adventurers. After exploring the coun- 
try westward of Saybrook, they built a hut at a place called 
Quinnipiac, where a few persons remained during the winter. 
In April 1638, Mr. Davenport and his company arrived from 
Boston and began a plantation which they called New-Ha- 
ven. They immediately devoted a day to religious exercises 
and entered into a covenant to make the rules of Scripture 
. the basis of their civil and religious government. In June 
1639, the planters assembled and formed a constitution of 
government ; and in October following, an election of officers 
was held, in which Mr. Eaton was chosen governor* They 
purchased the lands from the sachem of the country, and en« 
gaged to defend him and his people, from the Pequots and 
Mohawks. 

In February 1639, a number of persons, mostly from 
Wethersfield, purchased of the Indians Wopowage, and be- 
gan a settlement which they called Milford^ ten miles west 
of New-Haven. In September of the same year, another 
company purchased Menunkatuc, and began a plantation, 
which they called Guilford^ sixteen miles east of New-Ha- 
ven. The chief men were chosen magistrates and judges, to 
preserve order and distribute justice, until a constitution of 
government should be framed and established. 

Mr* Ludlow of Windsor, who had traversed the lands west 
of Quinnipiac, in pursuit of the Pequots in 1637, was so well 
pleased with their fertility that he and a few friends purchas- 
ed a large tract at Unquowa, and began a settlement in 1639 
called Fairfield. This was augmented by adventurers from 
Watertown and Concord in Massachusetts. In the same 
year, a company of men from England and Massachusetts, 
purchased Cupheeg and Poquonnuc, and began the town of 
Stratford* 

In 1640, New-Haven made a purchase of Rippowams ; 
and of tracts of land on both sides of Delaware bay, on which 
they erected trading bouses, and sent about fifty families to 
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begin a plantation, which in two years was broke up by mor- 
tal diseases, and the attacks of the Swedes* They also pur- 
chased on Long Island the land now called Southold. In 
the same year a violent controversy divided the church in 
Wethersfield, and one part purchased of New-Haven, the lands 
at Rippowams and began the town of Stanford. 

In the year 1640, four distinct colonies were settled and 
their government formed, viz. Plymouth, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New-Haven. The plantation at Saybrook, re- 
mained independent of the government of these colonies un- 
der the direction of Fenwick. But in December 1644, Mr. 
Fenwick, as agent for the patentees, sold the fort at Say- 
brook and its appurtenances to the Connecticut colony ; and 
engaged to convey all the lands between the fort and Narra- 
ganset River, if they should come into his power; In consid- 
eration of these grants, Connecticut agreed to pay Mr. Fen- 
wick, certain fixed duties on articles exported from the river, 
for ten years. But these duties, in 1646, were commuted 
for the sum or value of one hundred and eighty pounds, in 
certain articles of produce, to be paid annually for ten 
years. 

Although, by a mortal pestilence which spread among the 
natives about the years 1617 and 18, the tribes between the 
Narra^anset and Penobscot had been greatly reduced and 
weakened, and the Pequot tribe had been destroyed by the 
Connecticut settlers in 1637 ; yet the country contained nu- 
merous tribes, and sufficient to exterminate the infant settle- 
ments, if they chose to unite and take up the hatchet. The 
colonies were also exposed to the Dutch. For the greater 
security, therefore, the four colonies united in 1643, in arti- 
cles of confederation, by which they agreed to succor, aid 
and support each other, and to maintain the independence of 
each. Annual meetings of their commissioners were to be 
held at Boston, Hartford, and Plymouth in rotation. The 
charges of wars for the common defense were to be assessed 
on each colony, according to the number of males between 
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sixteen years old and sixty* Massachusetts was to furoisib 
one hundred soldiers and each of the others forty-five ; or in 
that proportion* This union was of great utility to the infant 
settlements, for thirty-five years. 

In the war between the commonwealth of England,, under 
Cromwell and the Dutch, in 1653, Capt* Underhill, by virtue 
of a commission from England, took possession of the Dutch 
property in Hartford, and the lands were sold. After the re- 
storation of King Charles II* the Connecticut planters, by 
John Winthrop, their agent, petitioned for a charter, which 
was granted and dated April 14, 1662. The territory grant- 
ed and confirmed to them was bounded by Narraganset bay 
on the east, by Massachusetts on the north, on the south by 
the sea, and extended to the south sea on the west. By this 
charter the settlers were incorporated into a body politic, 
with ample powers of government* But the charter compre- 
hended the New-Haven colony and was obtained without 
their consent; which occasioned great uneasiness and discon- 
tent among the New-Haven planters, who remonstrated 
against being brought under the jurisdiction of Connecticut* 
But in December 1664, the general court of New-Haven 
consented to the union, and thus was formed the late colo- 
ny, now state of Connecticut — a union which, by its happy 
consequences, has proved how idle were the fears of the peo- 
ple about a consolidation. 

Massachsetts and Plymouth continued to be distinct colo- 
nies, until long after the restoration of King Charles. The 
charter of Massachusetts was vacated by legal process in 
England, in the year 1685; and the colony subjected to 
the arbitrary government of Sir Edmund Andross, until the 
revolution in favor of King William, when he was seized and 
sent to England, and the colony resumed their old charter 
government. In 1692, a new charter was obtained, confirm- 
ing the privileges of the colony, and comprehending the colo- 
ny of. Plymouth in the same government. Since that time 
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Plymouth has been a county of the colony, now state of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A clergyman named Roger Williams, who arrived with the 
colony of Massachusetts, in 1630, became disgusted and re- 
moved to Plymouth, where be assisted the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
for two years. In consequence of some discontent, be left 
that town and went to Salem, where he was chosen to succeed 
Mr. Shelton. But he was charged by the magistrates with 
holding dangerous doctrines, his settlement was opposed, and 
be was banished. He first went to Seekonk, now Rehoboth, 
and purchased a tract of land of the sachem ; but as this was 
within the jurisdiction of Plymouth, he was desired to re- 
move. Accordingly, in the spring of 1635, he entered into 
an agreement with Miantonomy and Canonicus, sachems of 
the Narragansets, fixed his residence at Mooshawsick, and 
called the place Providence. 

In consequence of religious dissensions, one John Clark, 
and a few friends, left Boston by water, sailed round Cape 
Cod, and travelled to Providence, where they were enter- 
tained by Mr. Williams. Upon application to the Plymouth 
people, they were advised to settle at Aqiietneck, now Rhode- 
Island. In consequence, they formed an agreement among 
themselves for their government, purchased or obtained a 
grant of that isle from the natives, dated March 24, 1638, 
and began a settlement on the north-east end, at Pocasset, op- 
posite to the present town of Tiverton. In the following 
year, 1639, a plantation was begun on the westerly side of 
the isle, and called Newport. Patuxet was settled by WiK 
liam Arnold. 

In 1643, Shawmet was purchased by one Gorton, and ten 

associates. Gorton had been banished from Rhode-Island 

in 1640; he went to Patuxet, was summoned before the 

court of Massachusetts, and, refusing submission, was taken 

a prisoner, tried, confined all winter, and then banished. 

Having obtained a grant of Shawmet, he went to England, 

obtained a confirmation of his grant, and settled the town 

24 
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now called Warwick. Westerly was made a township in 
1669 — Kingston in 1674 — East-Greenwich in 1677, and Co- 
nanicut in 1678, by the name of James Town. 

The settlers in these plantations were first governed by a 
magistrate and assistants, but in 1640, they gave the title of 
Governor to the Chief Magistrate, and formed an imperfect 
constitution. In 1643, Mr. Williams went to England and 
obtained a charter, dated March 14, 1644, from the commis^ 
sioners of plantations, under which Rhode-Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations formed a body of laws. In 1651, an at- 
tempt was made to alter this constitution, but Williams and 
Clark were sent to England and prevented it. After the res- 
toration of King Charles II. a new charter was obtained from 
the crown, dated July 8th, 1663, by which the people of the 
colony were incorporated with ample powers of government, 
and which still remains the basis of their government. 

The shore of that part of America, extending from the 
river Pascataway to the Bay of Fundy, had been discovered 
by many of the first voyagers, both English and French. 
The grant of the French king to De Monts in 1603, covered 
the lands from the fortieth to the forty-sixth degree of lati- 
tude, and of course included Maine; but the French settle- 
ments were north and east of this district. Sir John Popham 
and his company attempted a settlement on an isle at tb& 
mouth of the Kennebec, in 1607 — 8, but abandoned the 
country. The Plymouth Patent also, in 1630, contained a 
grant or a tract of land on the Cobisecontee river, and fifteen 
miles on each side of the Kennebec, under which a settlement 
was made for the purposes of trade. A dispute arising be- 
tween the Plymouth men and some persons belonging to 
Pascataway, about the right to trade at that place, two men 
were killed ; but the controversy was amicably settled. Un- 
der these grants, however, some small settlements were mad« 
before any government was established in Maine^ 

By a royal patent, dated April 3, 1639, Gorges obtained a 
grant of all the lands between the Piscataway and Newicha- 
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wanoc on the south and west, and Sagadahock and Eenne- 
beck on the east, extending one hundred and twenty miles 
north-westward into the country, with the Isles adjacent, and 
Capawac, now Martha's Vineyard. By this charter, the ter- 
ritory received the title of the "Province of Maine," by 
which it was known till the American Revolution. Gorges 
neglected this grant, and during the civil wars in England, 
Massachusetts extended her claim over a part of the District. 
Gorges died, and his grandson sold the property to the colony 
of Massachusetts for fourteen hundred pounds sterling* The 
new charter of 1692, placed Maine under the Massachusetts 
government, with which it was connected till 1819 when by 
mutual agreement, it was separated and became an independ- 
ent state. 

By charter, dated June 20, 1632, Charles the First granted 
to Cecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, the lands 
in America, between Watkin's point in the Chesopeak and a 
line from that point to the ocean, on the south ; and a line 
under the fortieth degree of latitude on the Delaware on the 
north; which north hne was extended to the highest source 
of the Potomac, and thence by that river to its mouth, and 
across the bay to Watkins' point — to be held by him and his 
heirs in fee simple. This tract was named Maryland, and 
settled at first by Roman Catholics from Ireland* 

The government of Maryland continued in the family of 
Lord Baltimore, until James the II. abdicated the throne, 
when the Parliament assumed the government. In 1692 
the protestant religion was established by law. In 1716 the 
government was restored to the proprietary, and continued in 
his family, till the revolution ; when his absence was consid- 
ered as a forfeiture of his rights to the soil and jurisdiction ; a 
convention was called, a constitution formed, and the country 
erected into an independent state. In 1785, Mr. Harford, 
the heir of Lord Baltimore, petitioned the legislature for his 
estate, but without success. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the precise date of the first plaQ- 
tatioDS on the Delaware. The Dutch and Swedes began 
settlements there, within a few years after the Dutch West- 
India Company obtained a grant of New-Netherlands, and 
between 1630 and 1637. Both claimed the territory, and 
a controversy arose betweeen the Dutch Governor of New- 
Netherlands, and the Swedish settlers, which subsisted many 
years. In 1641, a number of families from New-Haven, be- 
gan a plantation on that river; but many of them died the. 
next summer by sickness, and the rest were afterwards driv- 
en away by the Dutch and Swedes, who maintained their 
ground, and the descendants of the latter still live in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The plantations on the Delaware fell within the patent to 
the Duke of York, in 1664 ; or at least were (considered as 
within its limits. After the grant of Pennsylvania to William 
Penn, in 1681, the Duke of York by deeds dated August 21st 
and 24th, 1682, granted and released to William Penn, all 
his claim to the lands within William Penn^s patent, and the 
lands about New-Castle, within a circle of twelve miles, and 
south to the Hoar Kills. By an act of union and an act of 
settlement between Mr. Penn and the inhabitants, dated De- 
cember 6, 1682, the counties on the Delaware, were annex- 
ed to the province of Pennsylvania ; they however had a 
separate Assembly, in which the Governor of Pennsylvania 
presided. At the late revolution, the three counties erected 
a free independent state, by the name o{ Delaware, and form- 
ed a constitution. 

After the English conquered New-Netherlands from the 
Dutch in 1664, King Charles the Second, by patent dated 
the 12th day of March, 1664, granted to his brother James, 
Duke of York, a tract of land in America, beginning at Nova- 
Scotia and extending along the coast to Pemaquid, and to 
the head of that river ; thenc(i to the Kennebec and north- 
ward to the ri-ver of Canada; also Long-Island and Hudson's 
River, and all the lands from the west side of Connecticut 
River to the east side of Delaware Bay, with Martha's Vine 
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jard and Nantucket. To this territory the Duke gave the 
name of New- York. The boundaries are hardly to be un- 
derstood ; but this grant of lands, before granted to others on 
the Connecticut, occasioned many and warm controversies 
between the colonies of New- York, Connecticut, New- 
Hampshire and Vermont, some of which lasted for more than 
a century. 

The Duke of York, by deed of release, dated June 24th, 
1664, sold and confirmed to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret, their heirs and assigns, all that tract of land to the 
westward of Long-Island and Manhattan, between the ocean 
and the Hudson on the east, and the Delaware on the west, 
from Cape May to the north branch of the Delaware, in for- 
ty-one degrees and forty minutes of latitude, by the name of * 
Ncw-Cesarea, or NewJersey, Under this grant settlements 
were soon begun, and Philip Carteret was appointed the 
first governor. 

The proprietors of New-Jersey made grants of land, while 
their shares were undivided ; but by deed quintipartite, dated 
July 1, 1676, the proprietors divided this tract of land— Sir 
George Carteret taking the eastern half, and one Byllinge 
and others, the purchasers under Lord Berkeley, taking the 
other half. The dividing line was agreed to be a strait line 
from a point on the east side of Little Egg Harbor, to the 
northernmost branch of the Delaware. This line was not 
run for many years, and thence arose controversies and riots 
between the claimants under di^erent proprietors ; thence 
also the distinction between East and West Jersey. These 
disputes lasted till the late revolution, when New-Jersey be- 
came an independent state. 

In the year 1663, the Earl of Clarendon and seven others 
obtained from Charles the H. a patent of the lands in Ameri- 
ca lying between thef thirty-first and thirty-sixth degrees of 
north latitude. Two years after, this grant was confirmed, 
and the limits extended from the twenty-ninth degree to thir- 
ty-six and a half, and between these parallels, from the Atlan- 
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tic to the Pacific Ocean. Of this tract of land, the grantees 
were constituted absolute lords and proprietors. For the 
government of the country, they procured a form of constitu- 
tion, to be drawn up by the celebrated Locke, which appear- 
ed well on paper, but was not practicable nor convenient, and 
was therefore not established. 

In 1664, the proprietors of Carolina sent Captain Sayle to 
explore the coast ; who, being driven by a storm among the 
Bahamas, examined the Isle of Providence; then sailed 
along the American coast, and made a favorable report of the 
country. In consequence of his information, the proprietors 
solicited and obtained a patent of all the Isles between the 
twenty-second and twenty-seventh degrees of north latitude, 
which included the Bahamas. In 1670, Capt. Sayle, with a 
small company, arrived at Port Royal, and begun a settle^ 
ment; but he soon fell a victim to disease. In 1671, the 
.. settlers removed to the banks of Ashley River, and begun 
what has been called Old Charlestown. In 1680, they be- 
gun the present city of Charlestown. The first settlers had 
to struggle with extreme hardships and distress, from want, 
from the savages, and from the diseases incident to the cli- 
mate. 

The new settlement was augmented about the year 1672 
or 3, by a number of the Dutch inhabitants from New-York, 
who left that colony after it came into possession of the Eng- 
lish. These formed a settlement on the south-west side of 
Ashley river, called James Town ; but they afterward dis- 
persed into other parts of the country. 

A few years after, a considerable number of protestants, in 
Consequence of the persecutions which followed the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz in 1685, left France and settled in 
Carolina. In 1699, a tremendous hurricane brought such 
an inundation upon the town, that the inhabitants were oblig- 
ed to seek shelter in the upper stories of their houses. A 
fire broke out and destroyed most of the town. The small- 
pox raged the same year ; and finally, so mortal a pestilen- 
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tial bilious fever, that almost half the people died. These 
calamities came near to break up the colony. 

In 1728, a very hot summer was followed by a dreadful 
hurricane, which laid the town of Charlestown under water, 
damaged the wharves and houses, and dashed to pieces al- 
most every ship in the harbor. This was followed by a pes- 
tilential bilious fever which destroyed great numbers of the 
inhabitants, and it was hardly possible to find people to tend 
the sick and bury the dead. 

In this year the proprietors of Carolina, except Lord Car- 
teret, sold all their property to the crown of England, and sur- 
rendered the government. Until this time, the governors of 
Carolina had been appointed by the proprietors ; but from 
this period, the King appointed governor and council, as in 
many other colonies. This form of government continued 
till the revolution, when Carolina became an independent 
state, and formed a constitution. 

Charles the second, by charter dated March 4, 1681, grant- 
ed to William Penn, a tract of land in America, extending 
from aline twelve miles northward of Newcastle, to the forty- 
third degree of latitude, and from the Delaware westward 
five degrees of longitude. Under this grant, he took posses- 
sion of the country, purchased the soil of the natives, intro- 
duced a colony of his friends and called the tract Pannsyl- 
vania. He parcelled out his lands at moderate rents, gave 
free toleration to all religious sects, and thus invited a rapid 
settlement of the province. The property continued in his 
heirs until the revolution, when the legislature assumed the 
government and territorial rights, made a compensation to the 
proprietor in money, and Pennsylvania became an independ- 
ent state. 

The people of Virginia began the first plantations within 
Carolina, by gradually extending their settlements to the 
southward of James Town. As early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, they had formed settlements along the 
Chowan river and Albermarle sound; and falling within the 
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limits of the Carolina grant to the Earl of Clarendon and oth- 
ers, in 1663, the proprietors authorized Governor Berkeley 
to take them under his protection and government. Accord- 
ingly, one Drummond was appointed their Governor. In 
1665, Sir J. Yeamans with a company from Barbadoes, form- 
ed a settlement on Cape Fear River, These were the first 
settlements within North-Carolina. 

In the year 1732, a number of benevolent persons in Eng- 
land formed a design of beginning a plantation in America, 
for the purpose of furnishing means of subsistence to many 
needy people ; and obtained an act of the crown dated June 
9th, making them a corporation for carrying into efFect that 
object. In November following, one hundred and sixteen 
persons embarked for America under General Oglethorpe, 
one of the trustees. They arrived early in 1733. at Charles- 
town, and with the aid of Governor Johnson, repaired to the 
river Savannah, on the bank of which they began the town of 
that name. The territory was called Georgia^ from the 
name of the King. 

The colony was increased by further emigrations from 
Scotland and Germany ; but numerous difficulties attended 
the first settlements, and the trustees, weary with the com- 
plaints of the settlers, and not satisfied with the condition of 
the colony, surrendered their charter to the crown in 1752; 
from which time Georgia was under a royal government, the 
governor being appointed by the King, until the revolution, 
when it became an independent state. 

The Spaniards who first came to America, were stimula- 
ted by the desire and expectation of finding the precious me- 
tals, gold and silver. So powerful was this passion for gold, 
that the first adventurers encountered every possible hard- 
ship and danger in search of it, and sacrificed millions of the 
wretched natives, whom they compelled to work in the mines. 
Very different were the motives of the settlers of New-Eng- 
land. These were dissenters from the Church of England, 
called puritan$t from their rigid principles and discipline, 
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who suffered persecution for their oon-conformity, and deter- 
mined to seek peace and liberty of conscience in a wilder- 
ness. A similar motive actuated the settlers of Pennsylva- 
nia, and some of the adventurers to Maryland and Carolina. 

• 

One of the most remarkable events, favorable to the first 
settlements, was the great destruction of the Indians by a pes- 
tilential disease, resembling the bilious plague, which raged 
in the years 1617 and 18, among all the tribes between the 
Narraganset and the Penobscot, and almost depopulated the 
country. Many villages were stripped of all their inhabit- 
ants; and in many places, our fore-fathers found the bones of 
such as had been left unburied. This mortality weakened 
the strength of the natives, and probably rendered the survi- 
vors less ferocious and hostile. To this may be added the 
destruction of the natives by the small-pox in 1633. 

Another favorable circumstance was the hostility that ex- 
isted between different tribes, which, in case of a war, ena- 
bled our ancestors to make use of one tribe for the extermi- 
nation of another. 
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SECTION III. 

INDIAN WARS, 

In the year 1622, the settlers in Virginia lost three hundred 
and forty-nine of their number by a sudden massacre* The 
Indians had, for some time before, lived on very familiar 
terms with the English; but in the spring of that year, they 
secretly plotted to exterminate the colony. The direct occa- 
sion was this. A young Indian Chief had murdered one 
Morgan, an Englishman, for some toys which he was carry- 
ing to sell to the Indians. The English attempted to seize him, 
and he, making an obstinate resistance, was killed. To re- 
venge his death a conspiracy was formed, and on the 22d of 
March, the Indians fell on the inhabitants, who were unprepar- 
ed, and killed all they found. This compelled the people to 
abandon most of their plantations and retire to James Town. 
The consequence of this massacre was a furious and unrelent- 
ing war, in which the savages were slain without mercy. 
' The settlers at Plymouth and Massachusetts had no trouble 
with the Indians in their neighborhood for many years. But 
tvestward of the Narraganset Bay, lived powerful tribes, 
which had not been reduced by the malignant fever. These 
were the Narragansets, who possessed the country between 
the river of that name and the Paucatuc, which territory is 
now a part of Rhode-Island — the Pequots, a warlike nation, 
inhabiting the territory between Paucatuc and the Connecti- 
cut ; now a part of Connecticut, by the names of Stonington 
and Groton— the Mohegans, who resided on the west of the 
river Mohegan, and owned the land, now a part of New-Lon- 
don and Norwich. Of these the Pequots were the most war- 
like, ferocious, and formidable to the other tribes, with whonx 
they were often at war. 

In the year 1C34, the Pequots killed Capt. Stone and all 
his companions, being seven in number, who were bound op 
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the Connecticut, merely for compelling two of their nation 
to be their guides. In 1636, Capt. Oldham was killed at 
Block-Island, where be went to trade* Some others were 
killed the same year ; and in April 1637, a party of Indians 
went up the Connecticut in canoes, and surprising a number 
ef persons in Wethersfield as they were going into the field, 
killed nine, and took two young women prisoners. These 
murders called upon the inhabitants to take measures fo'' 
their safety, and it was determined to make war on the Pe- 
quots* 

The murder of Captain Oldham induced Massachusetts to 
send ninety men under General Endicott to reduce the In- 
dians on Block-Island, and then to demand of the Pequots, 
the murderers of Captain Stone, and a thousand fathom of 
Wampum, by way of satisfaction, with some of their children 
as hostages. In October 1636, they landed on the Isle and 
the Indians fled, but their wigwams were all destroyed. 
The party then sailed to the Pequot country, where they 
could not effect their purposes, and after burning a number 
of huts, they returned. The expedition from Massachusetts 
gave offense to the settlers at Plymouth and Connecticut, 
who complained to the Governor that it would exasperate 
the savages, without being of any use towards subduing 
them. But the continued murders of the Pequots, induced 
all the colonies, the next year, to unite in an expedition a- 
gainst them. 

In April 1637, the Connecticut people sent letters to the 
government of Massachusetts, expressing their dissatisfaction 
at the expedition of the former year; but urging a continU'^ 
ance of the war, to a more decisive conclusion. Preparations 
accordingly were made in all the colonies. But Connecticut 
was beforehand in executing the design ; for early in May, 
captain Mason with ninety men from Hartford, Wethersfield 
and Windsor, went down the river, being joined by captain 
Underbill at Saybrook, and by Uncas, sachem of the Mo- 
hegans, the enemy of the Pequots. Sailing round to the 
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Narragantet shore, they landed, and being joined bj five 
hundred Indians of that tribe, who wished to see the Pequots 
exterminated, they marched by moonlight to the Pequot 
fort, and attacked it by surprise. Captain Mason entered, 
set fire to the. huts, and slew or took most of the Indians, 
amounting to six or seven hundred, with the loss of only two 
of his own men. Those who escaped fled and took refuge in a 
swamp, now in Fairfield. A body of men being joined by 
the troops from Massachusetts, under captain Stoughton, 
pursued them, killed some, took others, and dispersed the 
rest, so that the tribe became extinct. 

. In the year 1G75, Philip, sachem of the Wampanoags,who 
lived at Mount Hope, in the present town of Bristol in Rhode- 
Island, began a war the most general and destructive ever 
sustained by the infant colonies. It is supposed that he was 
induced to \indertake it by the desire of exterminating the 
English. The immediate cause was this — An Indian had 
made a discovery of his plots, for which Philip caused him 
to be slain. The murderers were tried and executed by the 
English. Philip soon commenced his hostile attacks on the 
English, and by his agents, drew into the war most of the 
tribes in New-England. 

On the 1 8th of July, the English forces attacked the In- 
dians at Pocasset Neck, now Tiverton, drove them into a 
swamp, but were obliged to retreat with;the loss of fifteen 
men. At the close of the month, Brookfield was burnt, ex- 
cept one house, which was defended by the people, until 
they had relief. After which Deerfield was burnt. North- 
field was abandoned to the savages, after a number of its in- 
habitants had ' been killed ; Captain Beers attempting to suc- 
cor the town being slain with twenty of his men. The 18th 
of September was a fatal day ; for captain Lathrop, and 
eighty men, the flower of Essex county, while guarding some 
carts which were conveying corn from Deerfield to Hadley, 
were surprised and almost every man slain. This melan- 
choly event was soon followed by the destruction of a con- 
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siderable part of Springfield. Hadley was assaulted, but 
relieved by Major Treat of Connecticut- - 

The English had endeavoured to secure the friendship of 
the Narragansets ; and to prevent them from joining Philip, 
had formed a treaty with them July 15, 1675. But it was 
well known that they secretly aided the hostile Indians, and 
it was determined to reduce them by a winter expedition. 
For this purpose, about a thousand men under Governor 
Winslow, marched late in December, wading in deep snow, 
and attacked the fort of the enemy. The Narragansets 
were furnished with muskets, and made havoc with the as- 
sailants, especially among the officers who first entered the 
fort, most of whom were killed; six captains and eighty men 
were killed ; one hundred and fifty were wounded ; and all 
suffered incredibly from frozen limbs and other hardships. 
But the success was complete ; two or three hundred of the 
Indians were slain, all their huts burnt, and the country rav- 
aged. 

About the 10th of February a party of savages burnt Lan- 
caster, and killed or took prisoners forty of the inhabitants, 
among which was the family of the minister, Mr. Rowland- 
son. Ten days after, they attacked Medfield, early in the 
morning and so suddenly, that although garrisoned, they 
burnt nearly one h^lf the town, and slew many of the inhab- 
itants. On the 26th of March, captain Pierce and fifty men 
, from Plymouth were slain near Pautuxet. A great part of 
Marlborough was burnt on the same day, and Warwick was 
laid in ashes on the 17th of the same month. About forty 
houses and thirty barns were burnt on the 28th following in 
Rehoboth ; and the next day Providence was attacked and 
thirty houses burnt. Many other places suffered in a less 
degree* 

The tide of victory now began to turn. In' April captain 
Denison of Stonington colfarcted forty-seven volunteers and 
a party of friendly Indians, attacked the savages, took their 
sachem prisoner, and killed forty-five without the loss of a 
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man. Tbi3 sachem called Cononchet, was the son of Mian- 
tonimo, an losoleDt chief of the Narragansets and was an un- 
relenting enemy. He was beheaded at Stonington* Capt. 
Denison repeated his expeditions and killed many of the 
savages. The latter however continued to kill and destroy 
wherever they came— and many towns suffered a loss of 
people and property. Captain Wadsworth with fifty men, 
between Sudbury and Marlborough, was decoyed into a 
wood, and slain with almost all his men. But the English 
were very active in hunting them, and finally drove Philip 
to his former residence at Mount Hope, where he was killed 
by a shot from a friendly Indian under captain Church on 
the 12th of August 1676* This fortunate event put an end 
to the war. 

The colonies in New-England, in the year 1675, contain- 
ed from thirty-five to forty thousand inhabitants, and their 
militia between seven and eight thousand men. Of these 
about six hundred fell in the war, besides many women and 
children. Twelve or thirteen towns were destroyed, and 
many others lost a part of their buildings. Six hundred 
buildings, mostly dwelling-houses, were consumed ; many 
cattle killed, and a heavy debt contracted. Connecticut suf- 
fered less than the other colonies, and it is remarkable that 
the Mohegans, from the first settlement of the colony, re- 
mained in friendship with the English, and were very useful 
to them in their wars. In consequence of their fidelity they 
have been protected by the government ; their property 
has been secured to them, and is still in possession of the 
tribe. 

On the access of William, prince of Orange to the throne 
of England, a war broke out between England and France, 
and as Canada then belonged to France, the French instigm* 
ted the Indians to hostilities, against the colonies; A body 
of French and Indians from Monireal, attacked Schenectady 
in the night of February 8, 1G90, when the unsuspecting in- 
habitants were at rest, killed sixty and took twenty prisoD- 
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crs. They ako set fire to the houses, killed most of the cat- 
tle and horsesy and marched off with the remainder of the 
horses laden with plunder. Those of the people who esca- 
ped fled naked towards Albany, amidst the snow, in a severe 
night, twenty of whom lost their limbs by 4ie frost* The hor- 
ror and sufferings of the inhabitants were beyond the powers 
of description. 

The inhabitants in the eastern part of New-England had 
sufiered greatly in Philip^s war ; but were severely harrassed 
and desolated from the year 1690 to 1698. The brave and 
venerable Major Waldron and twenty-two others were taken 
by surprise and slain, and their houses burnt* The planta- 
tion at Salmon Falls in New-Hampshire, was surprised and 
burnt on the 18th of March, 1690; thirty men were slain 
and the women and children were made captives* The fort 
and settlement at Casco were destroyed in May following. 
Continual murders of the people, and destruction of build- 
ings, alarms and distresses induced the inhabitants to aban- 
don the most defenseless parts of the country and retire to 
garrisoned towns. Nor did these calamities cease, till the 
peace between France and England in 1698, when Fronte- 
nac, the French commander in Canada, ceased to instigate 
the savages* 

In 1702 war was proclaimed between England and France^ 
and the American colonies were again exposed to Indian rav- 
ages. Deerfield was surprised and burnt and most of the 
inhabitants carried captive February 28, 1704. New-Hamp- 
shire and especially Maine was exposed to the inroads of 
ferocious savages, who continued every year, to alarm or 
massacre the people, and burn their dwelling. The peace 
of Utrecht, signed March dOth, 1713, put an end to these ca- 
lamities, and from that time the growing population of New- 
England secured the inhabitants from similar distresses. 
Wonderful was the patience, fortitude, self denial and bra- 
very of our ancestors, in settling, cultivating and defending 
this goodly heritage which we enjoy. 
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The inhabitants which our forefathers found in America^ 
though savage tribes, which subsisted principally by hunting 
and fishing, were considered as the rightful owners of the 
soil, and treated as such* Although the English first landed 
on their territory without their consent, yet they were care- 
ful to acquire a Just title to the lands by fair purchase 
from the possessors. Our ancestors bought almost all the 
lands for a valuable consideration, though generally small • 
and the deeds are registered among the records of the col^ 
onies. Had it not been for the French in Canada, who du- 
ring the wars between England and France, instigated the 
savages to seek the blood and property of the English, it is 
probable our forefathers would have escaped most of the 
wars with the Indians, and their distressing consequences. 
The power of the French in Canada to injure the colonies, 
was happily destroyed by the reduction of Quebec by the for- 
ces under General Wolf in 1758, and the conquest of the 
whole province of Canada* 

When this country was first planted, the Indians like oth- 
er nations, were often at war among themselves. The Pe- 
quots were terrible to their neighbors ; and the Mohegans 
and Narragansets, joyfully assisted the English to extermin- 
ate them. In Philip's war the English were assisted also by 
a number of friendly Indians. The five nations west of Al- 
bany were very useful in aiding the settlers to check the in- 
cursions of the Canada tribes under French influence. The 
first settlements in Carolina which might have been easily 
destroyed, were secured and left to thrive, by means of a 
bloody war between the two neighboring tribes which nearly 
extinguished both* While we may rejoice at such divisions 
which were favorable to our ancestors, in the infant state of 
the colonies, yet we are to learn from them the great danger 
to a people from disunion. Nothing renders the conquest of 
a country so easy, as disunion and controversies among the 
inhabitants. 
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In the year 1712, the Tuscarora% a considerable nation 
of Indians on the frontiers of North-Carolina, with some oth- 
er tribes, made war on the infant settlements in that colony 
and threatened it with extirpation. Their first inroad was 
kept so secret, that they fell on the unsuspecting planters, 
by surprise, killing all without mercy. About Roanoke one 
hundred and thirty-seven persons were slain in one night, 
among whom were most of the Germans who had then late- 
ly arrived. Governor Craven of South-Carolina, as soon as 
he heard of this plot, sent Col. Barnwell against the savages 
at the head of six hundred men, and a body of Indians of oth- 
er tribes. Marching through a hideous wilderness, colonel 
Barnwell surrounded the indians in their town, slew many 
of them and compelled the remainder to ask for peace. 
Such of the Tuscaroras as escaped, abandoned their country, 
settled among the Five Nations, and added a sixth tribe, so 
that they afterwards were called the Six Nations. 

The southern border of South-Carolina, along the Savan- 
nah, was inhabited by a numerous and powerful tribe of In- 
dians, called the Yamasees. These lived, for many years, 
in friendship with the Carolinians ; but in 1715, instigated, 
it was believed by the Spaniards of Florida, they formed a 
general conspiracy of all the neighboring tribes to destroy 
the English settlements. Not less than six or seven thou- 
sand warriors of the Congarees, Catabaws,Cherokees, Yam- 
asees and other tribes were engaged in this plot. On the 
15th of April, at day break, they began their horrid work of 
massacre and torture, and ninety persons who went to Poco- 
taglio, one of their towns to trade, or were in the neighbor- 
ing plantations, fell victims to the first attack. The Indians 
approached jfithin a few miles of Charlestown, destroying 
all the people who had not escaped to that town. 

At that time Charlestown could muster but twelve hun- 
dred men fit to bear arms ; but Governor Craven took vigo- 
rous measures ; laying an embargo, proclaiming martial law, 
and procuring an act of assembly authorizing him to impress 
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men, stores and ammunition, he marched against the sava- 
ges, and found the main body of them in their great camp, at 
8 place called the Saltcatchers. There a sharp and bloody 
battle ensued, but the Carolinians repulsed the barbarians, 
and closely pursuing them, drove them beyond the Savannah 
river, where they were received by the Spaniards. The col- 
ony being thus delivered from most imminent danger, the 
troops returned and were received with unbounded joy* 
The savages remained vindictive, and frequently made in- 
cursions into the EngUsh plantations, exercising their usual 
barbarities; but never was Carolina again exposed to equal 
danger. 



SECTION IV. 

POLITICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS; 
COMMERCE, ARTS, CUSTOMS, EDUCATION. 

The charters granted to the first planters of New-England, 
gave them ample powers of government. The freemen 
elected their own Governors, councils and representatives ; 
by whom all laws were enacted, subject however to be ab- 
rogated by the king and council, if found repugnant to the 
laws of England. But the numerous emigrations to Ameri- 
ca, soon alarmed the English government, and repeated or- 
ders were issued by the king to restrain such emigrations. 
Many jealousies and controversies also arose among those 
concerned in the plantations, and numerous complaints were 
made of the disorderly conduct of the settlers, their en- 
croachments on other patents, and their arbitrary proceed- 
ings. The principal author of these complainsts against the 
Massachusetts colony was John Mason. In 1634 the king 
and council had been induced, by these complaints, to issue 
an order requiring the colony to send their charter to Eng- 
land. On consultation, the Governor and magistrates gave 
answer that this could not be done, without the direction of 
the general court, which was to be held in September fol- 
lowing. 

The council of Plymouth, being dissatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings of some of the company, and especially with the 
Massachusetts colony, which as they allcdged, had extended 
their jurisdiction too far, and rendered themselves indepen- 
dent of the company, resigned their grant to the crown by 
an act dated June II, 1635. In 1636 the king issued an or- 
der of process against Massachusetts, demanding the authori- 
ty by which the colony exercised the powers of government, 
and though not served on any person in New-England, judge- 
ment was rendered against the colony. In 1638, April 8, 
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the king and council sent an express order that the colony 
should deliver up their patent. This was not obeyed, but 
an answer returned with a petition, stating that the process 
had not been served on them ; that they had settled under 
the authority of their patent ; and if obliged to resign it, they 
must remove t6 some other place and the country would fall 
into the hands of the Dutch or French. No answer was re- 
turned, and the troubles in England prevented a further de- 
mand. 

Gorges and Mason, the enemies of the Massachusetts col- 
ony, were the principal instruments in procuring the surren- 
der of the Plymouth patent. Their plan was to procure a 
surrender or repeal of all the patents, and form the whole 
northern part of America into twelve provinces, with a gen- 
eral Governor over the whole. This, plan was nearly matu- 
red in the year 1635 ; but by the death of Mason, the winter 
following, it was frustrated. The colonies however were 
held in a state of alarm for many years, apprehending a loss 
of their patents, and a subjection to the arbitrary proceedings 
of the king and the high commission court. 

The controversies between the heirs of Gorges and Ma- 
son, and the Massachusetts colony, respecting the bounda- 
ries of their patents, gave rise to many complaints against 
the colony; and in 1676, Edward Randolph was sent from 
England by the king's authority, to inquire into the state of 
the colonies and the grounds of complaint. The colony sent 
agents to England ; the parties were heard ; Gorges was se- 
cured in his claim to Maine, and the colony purchased his 
property. The claims of Mason were also adjusted. But 
Randolph made continual complaints against the colony for 
violating the laws of trade, coining money and the like. The 
colony appointed agents to make answer to these complaints; 
but without success. The king and council were prejudiced 
against the colony, and in 1683 issued an order demanding 
that the colony should answer to the charges against them. 
After deliberation, the representatives declined to appear and 
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make defense. Of course in 1685, judgement was rendered 
against the colony, and their charter was declared to be va- 
cated. 

Similar orders were issued against other colonies. Rhode- 
Island assembly submitted to his majesty's pleasure, and 
agreed to surrender their charter which was accepted in 
1684. Plymouth expecting to be compelled to resign their 
patent, sent a copy of it to the king, with an address full of 
expressions of loyalty, and praying for the grant of^a charter. 
No further proceedings were had against Plymouth. In Ju- 
ly, 1685, process was issued by the king and council against 
Connecticut. In July 1686, the assembly of the colony a- 
greed upon an address to his majesty, in which they besought 
him to recall the writ against them, intreatihg his pardon for, 
any faults in their government, and requesting the continu- 
ance of their charter. 

When the writ of qu6 warranto arrived, Connecticut sent 
Mr. Whiting as an agent to negotiate for the preservation of 
their colonial charter and rights. But in vain ; for the king 
and council had determined to vacate all the charters, and 
unite the colonies to the crown, under a Governor of Royal 
appointment. Sir Edmond Andross was appointed the first 
Governor general over New-England and arrived at Boston 
in December 1686. Soon after his arrival he wrote to Con- 
necticut to resign their charter ; but without success. In 
October 1687, while the assembly was in session, Governor 
Andross arrived at Hartford with a company of troops, and 
demanded a surrender of the charter. While the principal 
officers of government were debating with Andross, on the 
subject, and many people were collected, a garment was 
suddenly thrown over the candles, by which they were ex- 
tinguished, and the charter which lay on the table was seiz- 
ed by Mr. Wadsworth of Hartford, conveyed away and se- 
creted within a large hollow oak still standing before the house 
of Mr. Wyllys. 
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The charter was secured, but Governor Andross proceed- 
ed to take formal possession of the government of (Connect- 
icut and annexed it to Massachusetts ; appointing officers 
civil and military, and making most flattering protestations 
of his good intentions. But he soon threw off the mask, and 
exercised arbitrary power, in the most unbounded manner. 
The weight of his despotism fell with most severity, on Mas- 
sachusetts and Plymouth, Happily the reign of tyranny 
was of short duration ; for the arbitrary proceedings of his 
royal master king James, had rendered him so odious in 
England that he was obliged to flee from the kingdom. 
William, prince of Orange, who was invited to the throne of 
England, landed there in November 1688, and delivered the 
nation. Upon the first news of this revolution, the inhabit- 
ants of Boston and the neighboring towns, seized the castle 
and arrested Gov. Andross. This was on the 18th of April, 
1689. As soon as William and Mary were proclaimed king 
and queen, the colonies resumed their chartergovernments, by 
authority from the crown, and Andross embarked for England. 

Connecticut obtained, from the most able lawyers in Eng- 
land, an opinion that the colony not having surrendered the 
charter under seal, and no Judgement being entered on re* 
cord, the charter was not invalidated : the former govern- 
ment was therefore re-established : But the charter of Mas* 
sachusetts having been vacated, the king granted a new char- 
ter, in which the right of appointing the Governorand coun- 
cil was vested in the crown. Sir William Phips was appoint- 
ed the first Governor, and arrived with a new charter in May 
1692. Plymouth urged for a separate charter, but could not 
obtain one ; and it was a question for some time, whether it 
should be annexed to New- York or <o Massachusetts. Final- 
ly it was annexed to the latter. 

Near the close of the reign of king William, Governor 
Dudley had formed a new design of procuring all the char- 
ters in America to be vacated and the colonies to be united 
to the crown. Early in the reign of Queen Anne, who as- 
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cended the throDe in 1702, a bill for this purpose was actu- 
ally laid before parliament. The reasons ailedged for the 
measure were, that the colonies violated the laws of trade, 
defrauded the revenue, harbored pirates and the like. Sir 
Henry Ashhurst, the agent of Connecticut, remonstrated 
against the measure, contradicted the charges against the 
colonies, and represented that such a plan would be injuri- 
ous to their rights, and ruinous to their prosperity. Happily 
the bill was not passed, and all the attempts of Dudley were 
frustrated. 

In a few years after the English came to America, a con- 
test arose between them and the Dutch at Manhattan, res- 
pecting the lands on the Connecticut. Both parties were 
pleased with the fertility of the lands ; both claimed the soil, 
and both intended to gain possession of it. But the Dutch 
had purchased a few acres of land and planted a fort on it 
in 1633, before the English had attempted a plantation. 
The Plymouth men however arrived and built a trading 
house in a week or two after the Dutch had got possession. 
Notwithstanding the enmity between the English and Dutch, 
the latter were suffered to keep possession for more than 
twenty years, when a war breaking out, the Dutch fort was 
taken and the lands confiscated, in 1654. 

About the year 1 640, some of the Connecticut and New- 
Haven planters purchased large tracts of land on Long- Isl- 
and, and began settlements. The New-Haven colony also 
made settlements on the Delaware. The Dutch, wishing to 
monopolize the trade, determined to restrain the English 
from extending their settlements, and in 1642 invaded and 
broke up their plantations on Long-Island and the Delaware. 
The English complained also that the Dutch sold arms and 
ammunition to the Indians — and for many years mutual ac- 
cusations passed between the parties. In 1650, Mr. Stuyve- 
sant, the Dutch Governor, went to Hartford, being invited to an 
amicable agreement with the commissioners of the colonies. 
He thei'e made claim to the lands on the west of the Con- 
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necticut by grant and by purchase from the natives and de- 
manded a surrender of them. The commissioners repli- 
ed, and manifested their title by charter, purchase and pos- 
session. 

After much altercation, the parties agreed to submit their 
claims and differences to arbitrators, who on the 19th of Sep- 
tember 1650, came to the following determination. That 
as most of the complaints and subjects of dispute arose under 
the preceding Governor of Manhattan, Mr. Keift, they would 
not come to a full conclusion, until Mr. Stuyvesant had made 
a representation of the facts to the company in Holland un- 
der whom he acted. With respect to the claims of Niew- 
Haven and the Dutch to the land on the Delaware, then 
called South River, they declined a decision for want of ev- 
idence on the part of the Dutch. But they determined that 
the boundary between the English and Dutch, on Long-Isl- 
and, should be a straight line across the island from the west- 
ernmost part of Oyster Bay ; and on the main land, a line 
running from the west side of Greenwich Bay, northerly 
twenty miles into the country, provided it should not come 
within ten miles of the Hudson. The Dutch were permit-^ 
ted to hold their fort and lands in Hartford, and the remain- 
der of the land on both sides of the Connecticut was adjudg- 
ed to the English. 

After this award, the New-Haven people attempted again 
to establish themselves on the Delaware ; but they were 
prevented by the Dutch, who arrested the messengers sent 
to give notice of this resolution to the governor. The New- 
Haven people petitioned the commissioners of the United 
Colonies to redress their injuries and maintain their rights. 
The commissioners remonstrated to the Dutch Governor, but 
without success. In 1653, the commissioners held an extra- 
ordinary meeting, on account of information that the Dutch 
had formed a plot against the English, and were instigating 
the Indians to commit hostilities. The evidence of such a 
plot convinced all the commissioners, except those of Mas- 
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aiachusetts, wbo opposed a war with the Dutch. Stuyvesant 
denied the plot and offered to prove his innocence. But no 
satisfaction was given, and men were raised for an expedition 
against the Dutch. The next spring, in 1654, orders were 
received from Cromwell to treat the Dutch as enemies, and 
a fleet was sent with forces to act against them in Ameri- 
ca. But the defeat of the Dutch fleet under Admiral 
Tromp in Europe, put an end to the war, and little was done 
in America, except the taking of the Dutch fort at Hart- 
ford. 

After the restoration of the royal government in England, 
in 1660, Connecticut obtained a charter which covered the 
colony of New-Haven and extended her limits to the South 
Sea. The extension of her claims westward on Long-Island 
and in West-Chester, in consequence of this charter, alarmed 
Governor Stuyvesant, who sent agents to Connecticut in 
1663, to treat with the legislature on the subject. The as- 
sembly resolved for the sake of peace, to forbear the exer- 
cise of authority on the west end of Long-Island, provided 
the Dutch should not molest the English plantations, which 
petitioned to be under the government of Connecticut, and 
which had been received. About the same time, the assembly 
authorized Thomas Pell to purchase of the Indians the land 
between West-Chester and the Hudson, as far south as Haer- 
lem Creek. The patent to the Duke of York of the Dutch 
possessions in America, granted March 12, 1664, was follow- 
ed by an armament under Col. Nichols, .which reduced them 
all to subjection to the crown of England, and released the 
colonies from further apprehensions from the Dutch. 

After Col.Nichols had subdued New-Netherlands,and given 
it the present name J^ewYork^he dLtid his associates, appoint- 
ed by the crown, met with the agents appointed by Connect- 
icut, and on the fifth of December, 1664, determined the 
boundary of their respective jurisdictions to be, a line begin- 
ning on the east side of Mamaroneck river or creek, at the 
place where the salt water meets the fresh, at high water, and 
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thence north north-west to the line of Massachusetts. Thej 
determined also the whole of Long-Island to be under the 
jurisdiction of the Duke of York, according to his charter ; 
so that the New-England colonies lost the possession of that 
isle. 

In March 1672, king Charles declared war against the 
States of Holland, and in the following summer, a Dutch 
force arrived at New- York and took possession of it. The 
inhabitants of Delaware submitted to the Dutch, but the col- 
ony of Connecticut took measures of defense, and opposed 
the demands of the Dutch who required the people of Long- 
Island to submit to their government, and take an oath of al- 
legiance to the States of Holland. The Dutch attempted to 
subdue the isle and some of the western towns of the colony, 
but were repelled. In February 1674, peace took place 
between the powers at war ; by which New- York was resto- 
red to the English. To prevent all dispute about his title, 
the Duke of York took a new patent of his territories in 
America, dated June 29, 1674, and committed the govern- 
ment of them to Sir Edmond Andross. 

Sir Edmond, by virtue of the patent to the Duke of Yofk, 
claimed the land on the west side of the Connecticut, to the 
prejudice of the Connecticut charter and in violation of the 
agreement of 1G64. To enforce his claims, he attempted 
in 1675 to take the fort at Saybrook ; and after making a 
show of his force, he requested a conference,which was grant- 
ed. Attempting to* read his commission and the Duke's 
patent, Capt. Bull, who commanded the fort, forbid the read- 
ing, and directed his clerk to read the protest of Connecti- 
cut against his proceedings. At this manly conduct Sir Ed- 
mond was so much pleased, that on hearing the officer^s name 
to be £u//, he declared his '^ horns ought to be tipped with 
silver." Finding the colony resolute, he gave up his design 
and sailed to Long-Island. 

In 1683, Col. pungan arrived at New-York, in character 
of Governor. In November, the General Court of Connect- 
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icut appointed a committee to congratulate him on his arri- 
val, and settle the boundary between the two governments. — 
On the 28th of November of the same year, the agents came 
to an agreement, that the line of partition should begin at By- 
ram river, at a point called Lyon's Point, where that river 
falls into the Sound, and run northerly at not less than twenty 
miles distance from the Hudson, to the south line of Massa- 
chusetts. This agreement was confirmed by the Legislature 
of Connecticut in May, 1684, the lines were in part run and 
ratified February 24, 1685, by Governor Dungan, and Gov- 
ernor Treat. This agreement was confirmed by King Wil- 
liam, March 28, 1700. Further progress was made in run- 
ning the lines in 1725, but the business was not completed 
till May 14, 1731, when the lines were established as they 
now exist. In this settlement. New- York ceded to Connecti- 
cut a tract of land on the Sound, called Greenwich, which 
was settled by English people who chose to be annexed to 
Connecticut; and in return, Connecticut ceded to New- York 
sixty thousand acres of much better land, called the Oblong. 
The south line of Massachusetts, according to charter, runs 
west from a point three miles south of the most southerly 
branch of Charles River, and every part of it; and the north 
line of Connecticut is the south line of Massachusetts. When 
Mr. Pynchon settled Springfield, and the first plantations 
were made in Connecticut, in 1635, it was not known wheth- 
er the territory would fell within the limits of Massachusetts 
or not. But Mr. Pynchon at first considered himself as be- 
longing to the jurisdiction of the Connecticut plantations. In 
1642, Massachusetts employed two surveyors. Woodward 
and Safiery, to run the line between the colonies. These 
pretended to ascertain the south line on Charles River, and 
then sailing round and going up the Connecticut, they at- 
tempted to fix the line there, in the same latitude. But ei- 
their through inattention or the use of bad instruments, they 
determined the line to fall in Windsor, many miles south of 
the true line. 
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Connecticut was dissatified with tbe determination of Wood* 
ward and Saffery, and made repeated proposals to Massacha- 
setts for a mutual adjustment of tb« controversy, which were 
ineffectual. In 1694, a committee appointed by Connecti- 
cut run the line, and found the former survey very erroneous. 
In this situation, the inhabitants of Suffield and Enfield, who 
settled under the claims and jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
continued to encroach upon Windsor and Simsbury, which 
excited warm animosities. In the year 1700, further attempts 
were made to procure an amicable settlement of the dispute; 
the line was run by commissioners of both colonies, in 1702, 
and found to fall far north of the former line ; but Massachu- 
setts disagreed to their report. In ][70S, Connecticut appoint- 
ed commissioners with full powers to run the line and estab- 
lish the boundary; and resolved that unless Massachusetts 
would unite to complete the business, they would apply to 
the crown. 

Massachusetts did not agree at once to the proposal of 
Connecticut; but in 1713, commissioners were appointed on 
the part of both colonies, who came to an agreement on the 
13th of July. On running the line, it was found to fall north 
of Enfield, Suffield and Woodstock, which of course came 
within the jurisdiction of Connecticut. As an equivalent for 
the land which had been taken from Connecticut by en- 
croachments, Massachusetts granted a tract of land in the 
western part of that colony, which, in 1716, was sold for two 
thousand two hundred and seventy-four dollars, which sum 
was applied to the use of Yale-College. This agreement, 
however, was not coni^idered as conclusive and satifactory 5 
nor was the boundary between the two states definitely set- 
tled till May 1804. 

By the original patent of Connecticut, granted by the Earl 
of Warwick to Lord Say and others, dated March 19th, 1631, 
the eastern limit of the colony was Narraganset River. In 
the charter of 1662, the same river was made the eastern 
boundary of the colony. In March 1643, the planters at 
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Providence and Newport obtained from the Earl of Warwick 
and the commissioners of plantations, a charter of incorpora- 
tion, with powers of government ; but the boundaries of their 
jurisdiction were not defined. In the following year, some of 
the planters applied to the commissioners of the United Col- 
onies, to be received under the government of one of the 
colonies, and received for answer, that if the major part of the 
landholders would, without reservation, submit, either Massa-^ 
chusetts or Plymouth mig;ht receive them. 

At a meeting of the commissioners of the colonies held at 
Plymouth in September 1648, an applicatibn was received 
from the Rhode-Islanders to be received into the confedera- 
cy ; but the commissioners replied, that upon perusal of the 
Plymouth patent, they found Rhode-Island to be within that 
patent, which they had no right to abridge ; and that great 
confusion and disturbance existed among the inhabitants.-?- 
Yet if they would acknowledge themselves within the juris- 
diction of Plymouth, they would be received into the union 
and protected* They never consented, but maintained a dis- 
tinct civil government. 

The commissioners appointed by Charles II. to settle dis- 
putes between the colonies, at the head of whom was Colonel 
Nichols, determined that, as the Narragansets had, in 1644, 
submitted to become subjects of the crown of England, their 
country also belonged to the crown. They ordered the pur-* 
chasers to remove from the lands, and arbitrarily extended the 
bounds of the province to Paucatuc River. In 1661, the 
United Colonies remonstrated with the government of Rhode- 
Island, against the intrusions of their people upon lands near 
Paucatuc and the Pequot couqtry, which had been conquer- 
ed by the joint arms of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
had been located and disposed of. Frequent disputes arose 
between Connecticut and Rhode-Island. 

But in the charter granted to Rhode-Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, by Charles II. dated July 8, 1663, the colo- 
ny was bounded west on Paucatuc River, north on Massacbu- 
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setts, and east by the west line of the Plymouth colony, along 
the east side of Seekonk River to Pautucket Falls. This 
charter included the lands to the Narraganset River, vehich 
had been included in the old patent of Connecticut in 1632, 
and which the king had, the year before, confirmed by char- 
ter to Connecticut. This occasioned great uneasiness and 
controversies. Rhode-Island pleaded, in justification, an 
agreement between Mr. Winthrop and Mr, Clark in England, 
dated March 7th, 1663, by which Mr. Winthrop, as agent for 
Connecticut, consented that Paucatuc should be the bounda- 
ry between the bolonies. 

In 1676, the forces of the United Colonies subdued the 
Narragansets, and took possession of their country. The 
Rhode-Islanders had not assisted in the conquest, and Con- 
necticut, rejecting the agreement of Mr. Winthrop as void for 
want of authority, determined to settle and govern the coun- 
try. In consequence of these disputes, commissioners were 
appointed by king Charles, April 17th, 1683, to inquire into 
the claims of the parties. On the 20th of October they re- 
ported, that the Narraganset country of right belonged to 
Connecticut. This report was not confirmed by the king, 
and the controversy continued many years, when a spirit of 
conciliation induced Connecticut to appoint a committee to 
make an amicable settlement of the controversy. On the 12th 
of May, 1702, the agents of the two colonies agreed and con- 
firmed the line between them to be Paucatuc River, from the 
sea to the mouth of Ashaway — thence a strait line to the 
south-west corner of Warwick — and thence a north line to 
Massachusetts. This line was run in 1728, and remains the 
boundary between the states of Connecticut and Rhode-Isl- 
and. 

' The colony of Rhode-Island was bounded by charter on 
the west line of Plymouth. After Plymouth was annexed to 
Massachusetts in 1692, disputes arose concerning the bounda- 
ry between that colony and Rhode-Island, which were not fi- 
nally terminated till about the year 1740, when commission- 
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ers were appointed to settle the dispute. To the surprise of 
Massachusetts, the line was determined to be east of Bristol, 
Tiverton, and several other towns, which had always been 
considered as within Plymouth or Massachusetts, but which 
were now annexed to Rhode-Island. Massachusetts appeal- 
ed to the crown, but without effect. The line was establish- 
ed, and now remains the boundary between the two states. 

The first plantations on the Pascataway, were begun under 
grants to Mason and Gorges, before the date of the Massachu- 
setts charter. Other settlements were made under a purchase 
from the Indians. The planters having no form or powers of 
government from the crown, united and formed regulations 
for their government, and for some time their Governor was 
appointed, by the proprietors in laigland. In 1641, they for- 
mally submitted to the government' of Massachusetts, and 
continued subject to it, until the year 1675, when the heirs of 
Mason and Gorges revived their claims, which had been suf- 
fered to lie dormant, and demanded their property and right 
of government. Upon a hearing of the parties, it was deter- 
mined by the judges of England that the towns on the Pas- 
cataway were not within the bounds of Massachusetts. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 18th of September, 1679, a commission 
passed the great seal, erecting New-Hampshire into a sepa- 
rate and royal government. 

For many years after this separation, a controversy sub- 
sisted between these colonies, relative to their respective 
boundaries. At length, in 1737, commissioners duly appoint, 
ed, having heard the parties and considered their claims^ 
made a report Which was disagreeable to both. The parties 
appealed to the king and council, who, in 1739, decided that 
the line between the colonies on the south of New-Hampshire, 
should run three miles north of the Merrimac,from the sea to a 
point due north of Pautucket Falls ; then a due west course 
to his majesty's other governments. On the north, a line 
along the middle of Pascataway, and the Salmon Falls Riv- 
er, to the farthest head of the same, extending one hundred 
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and twenty miles from Pascataway harbor, was established as 
the boundary between New-Hampshire and Maine. These 
are the present boundaries. 

That tract of land which lies on the west side of Connecti- 
cut river, between the north line of Massachusetts and Cana- 
da, remained a wilderness till about the year 1750. The 
charters and grants of New-Hampshire did not extend to the 
Connecticut ; but after the settlement of the line between 
that colony and Massachusetts in 1739, a line which was 
run in 1741, the colony of New-Hampshire began to ex- 
tend her claims westward as far as the east line of New- 
Tork, which is twenty miles from the Hudson. Fort Dum- 
mer had been built in 1724, for a protection against the sav- 
ages ; it was supposed at that time to be in Massachusetts, but 
on running the line, it fell to the north of that colony, and 
New-Hampshire considered it as within her jurisdiction. 
The place is now in the township of Brattleborough in Ver- 
mont. 

In 1749, Benning Wentworth, Goviernor of New-Hamp- 
shire, granted a township on the west and adjoining to the 
colony of New-York, which he called Bennington* This is 
the oldest town in that state. For many years he continued 
to grant townships on the west side of the Connecticut, and 
the territory thus acquired the name of New-Hampshire 
grants. Under these grants settlements were made with sur- 
prising rapidity ; especially after the conquest of Canada in 
1760. About this time New-Tork began to assert her claim 
to this tract of land, under the clause of the grant to the Duke 
of York, which specified the lands on the west side of the 
Connecticut^ and in 1763, Governor Colden issued a procla- 
mation asserting that claim. In 1764, the Governor of New- 
Hampshire issued a proclamation, asserting the claims of that 
colony to the same territory. 

The government of New- York applied to the crown, and 
in 1764 an order was obtained, in which his majesty declar- 
ed the Connecticut to be the boundary between New-Hamp- 
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shire and New-York, which was considered by New- York, 
as a decision that the territory belonged to that colony ; in 
consequence of which the government of New-York pro* 
ceeded to divide the territory into counties, erect courts, and 
grant lands. The grants made by New-Hampshire were de- 
clared to be invalid, and the grantees were required to surren- 
der them and take new grants under New- York. Actions of 
ejectment were brought, and judgement recovered against the 
occupants. Some of the inhabitants complied with the re- 
quisitions, and many refused. Controversies succeeded, 
which ended' in opposition to the sheriff of Albany, confu- 
sions and riots. In 1757, the agents of the settlers procured 
an order of the king to put a stop to the proceedings of New- 
York. 

In 1772, Governor Tryon of New-York made some at- 
tempts to effect an amicable adjustment of this controversy ; 
but the claims of the parties could not be reconciled. In 
1774, the legislature of New- York passed an act, making it 
felony in any of the settlers to refuse to surrender himself to 
the orders of the Governor and council, and a reward was 
offered for apprehending seven of the principal settlers. The 
consequence was, a combination on the part of thesettlers 
to resist the claims of New- York by force. An attempt was 
made in concert with Col. Skeen, to procure this territory to 
be erected into a separate royal government; but the revolu- 
tionary war in 1776, changed the aspect of affairs. The ses- 
sion of the court at Westminster was opposed by force — one 
man was killed by the military, in attempting to disperse the 
insurgents ; and a committee of the inhabitants resolved it to 
be the duty of the settlers to renounce and resist the govern* 
ment ofNew-York, until some security could be obtained for 
their liv^s and safety. 

" In autumn, 1775, some persons attended upon the Con- 
gress in Philadelphia, to obtain advice-— but nothing could be 
obtained, except the opinions of individuals, that it ^ as pru- 
dent to associate, and form temporary r^tiulatioas. In Janu- 
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ary/, 1776, a convention at Dorset prepared and transmittecjl 
a memorial to Congress, manifesting their readiness to bear 
a full proportion of the burdens of the war, but not to be con- 
sidered as belqnging to New-Tork, Another convention, in 
July 1776, entered into an association for the defense of their 
rights, and in September they resolved to take measures for 
erecting their territory into an independent state. A general 
convention was called and met in January 1777, at Westmin- 
ster. On the 16th of that month, it was resolved that the 
" district of territory, called New-Hampshire grants, of right 
ought to be, and is hereby declared to be an independent 
* state." To this territory was given the name of Vermontj 
which signifies green mountain^ from the mountains of that 
name running through the state. 

No sooner was a government and state formed in this ter- 
ritory, than an application was made to Congress by the con- 
vention, to be received into the copfederacy as an independ- 
ent state. To this measure, the state of New-York made a 
most formidable opposition ; and to prevent a rupture, or dan- 
gerous altercations, with New-York, Congress Was obliged to 
decline receiving Vermont into the union, and avoid any act 
that should be construed into an acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence of that state. New-Hampshire had long before 
ceased to exercise jurisdiction over the territory, and had 
withdrawn all claims to the property. 

By the original grants to Mason under which New-Hamp- 
shire was settled, the colony could not claim more than sixty 
miles of territory from the mouth of the Pascataway. But 
several towns west of that line were settled and governed by 
New-Hampshire by common consent. In 1778, sixteen of 
the towns on the east of the Connecticut, and not within the 
limits of the grants to Mason, petitioned to be united with 
Vermont. * This question was referred to the people, and the 
assembly, in June 1778, voted to receive them into the juris- 
diction of Vermont. This measure alarmed New-Hamp- 
shire, and produced warm remonstrances to Vermont and to 
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Congress, That body was much displeased, and the next 
assembly in Vermont voted not to erect the sixteen towns into 
a county, which was a virtual disavowal of their former pro- 
ceedings. 

The inhabitants of the sixteen discarded towns, and somQ 
of the towns on the west of the Connecticut, made a feeble at- 
tempt to erect another state, whose center and seat of govern- 
ment should be near the river; but without success. To 
prevent such confusion and altercation, Vermont, in Februa* 
ry 1779, voted to dissolve the union with the sixteen towns. 
Soon after this step, New-Hampshire voted to assert her claim 
to the whole territory, as far as the bounds of New- York, 
and New- York asserted her claim also to the whole territory, 
as far as the Connecticut. Massachusetts also set up a claim 
to a part of the same lands. In this state of things, the Gov- 
ernor of New- York exercised acts of authority within Ver- 
mont, and every thing wore the appearance of an appeal to 
arms. Some military officers commissioned by the Governor 
of New-York, were taken prisoners by Col. Allien of Ver- 
mont ; but upon the Governor's application to Congress, they 
were liberated. 

Congress directed their commissioners, appointed for the 
purpose, to inquire into the facts relative to these controver- 
sies ; but this inquiry produced no reconciliation. Congress, 
therefore, in September 1779, recommended to the parties 
concerned to pass laws authorizing Congress to hear and de- 
termine their differences. New-York and New-Hampshire 
complied ; but Vermont declined it, as did Massachusetts. 
The goverment of Vermont published an appeal, in which it 
was maintained that Congress ought not to intermeddle with 
the police and government of that state, or arbitrate upon its 
rights. In June, 1780, Congress resolved that the proceed- 
ings of Vermont were highly unwarrantable, and subversive 
of the peace and welfare of the United States. In Septem- 
ber Congress began to hear evidence of the claims of the 
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States to the territory of Vermont, but the business was left un- 
finished. 

Vermont, being pressed by its opposers, determined to ^ 
large the limits and augment the strength of the state. By 
means of circular letters a convention was called of delegates 
from the towns on the east side of the river. Forty^thrtt 
towns agreed to unite with Vermont^ and in February, 1781, 
their desire was notified to the Assembly of Vermont at Wind- 
sor. Upon which the assembly on the 14th of that month, 
resolved to claim the jurisdiction of all the territory in New- 
Hampshire, West of the Mason line. On the 22d the articles 
of Union were ratified. Some persons within the limits of 
New-Tork, having intimated a desire to be united with Ver- 
month, for protection, the assembly on the 14th of February, 
resolved to extend their claim of jurisdiction to the river Hud- 
son. 

Not having been able by repeated applications, to procure 
an admission into the union of the states, the leaders in Ver- 
mont adopted a plan of exciting the jealousy of Congress, by 
entering into a negociation with the British Commanders in 
New York and Canada ; and*by making it to be believed, that, if 
not received into the union, the state would put itself under 
the protection of the British government. This negociation 
was attended with this good effect — it amused the British with 
the hope of detaching that state from the American confede- 
racy, and induced them to suspend hostilities on its frontiers. 
This farce was continued with great address about three years, 
until the peace of 1783. 

On the 7th of August 1781, Congress resolved to appoint 
a committee of five, to confer with the agents of the several 
contending states, respecting the claims of Vermont to inde- 
pendence. On the 20th of the same month, they resolved it 
to be a preliminary to the recognition of Vermont as an inde- 
pendent state, that all its claims east of the Connecticut, and 
within twenty miles of the Hudson should be relinquished. 
In October these resolutions were considered by the Assem- 
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bly of Vermont, but it was determined not to comply with 
the conditions. In this situation of affairs, New-Hampshire 
and New- York prepared to repel the usurpations of Vermont 
upon their territory, with force of arms. Fortunately no blood 
was shed, atid in January 1782, General Washington inter- 
posed his influence, and like a guardian angel, persuading the 
rulers of Vermont to recede from their unwarrantable claimi^, 
pointed out to thetti the way to safety. On the 28th of Feb- 
ruary 1783, the assembly of Verniiont withdrew their claims 
within their original limits, the Connecticut on the east and 
New York line on the west. 

But in the county of Windham were some persons attach- 
ed to the government of New- York, who opposed the raising 
and paying of men for. protecting the frontiers of Vermont, 
and who attempted to exercise the powers of government un- 
der authority from the government of New- York. The 
Sheriff aided by the military, was sent to protect the courts- 
Five of the obnoxious characters were banished and others 
fined. New-York appealed to Congress, who, in December 
1782, resolved that the proceedings of Veritiont were derogato- 
ry to the authority of the United Stated, and dangerous to the 
confederacy They also required Vermont to indemnify the 
persons who had suffered damages from their proceedings. 
This resolution had no efiect, but to call forth a bold and spir- 
ited remonstrance from the Governor and council of Vermont, 
and another from the assembly, disputing the right of Con- 
gress to intermeddle with the government of the state, and an- 
nouncing their determination to maintain independence. 

After the peace of 1763, Vermont, released from the fear 
of an enemy, was less solicitous about joining the confedera- 
cy of states. In this condition, it continued a separate state^ 
managing its own concerns, until the year 1789. But after 
the organization of the general govern meivt over the states, in 
that year, New- York ceased to oppose the independence of 
Vermont, and in July 1789, appointed commissioners to set- 
fle the controversy. In October, Vermont appointed com- 
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missioners for the «aroe purpose. After meeting and delibe- 
rating, tbe parties agreed — and New^York consented that Ver- 
mont should be admitted into the union, on condition of pas- 
sing an act to pay New- York thirty thousand dollars, as a 
compensation for lands in Vermont claimed by citizens of 
New- York — ^In consequence of this agreement, a convention 
was called at Bennington. In January 1791, a resolution was 
passed for joining the confederacy, and agents were appoint- 
ed by the assembly to repair to Philadelphia to negociate tlie 
union. On the 18tb of February 1791, the business was 
completed, and Vermont became a member of tbe confede- 
racy. 

Connecticut, by her charter, extended from the Narraganset 
River on the east, to the South Sea pn the west, excepting 
such lands as were then occupied by prior settlers. This 
charter was granted in 1662. In 1681 William Penn obtained 
a grant of lands on the West side of Delaware river, extending 
northward to the forty-third degree of latitude. The date of 
this grant is nearly thirteen years after the date of the charter 
of Connecticut; but it covers a part of the territory which the 
people of Connecticut considered as granted to them. For 
nearly a century after the date of the charter, Connecticut neg- 
lected to claim and settle that part of her territory which 
lay westward of the colony of New- York ; and the commis- 
sioners sent by the king determined in 1664, that the river or 
creek called Mamaroneck, should be the western boundary 
of Connecticut. 

After Connecticut had granted all the lands eastward of 
New-York, some persons formed a design of planting the 
lands within her charter, on the Susquehannah. A company 
was formed in 1753, and a purchase made from the sachem 
of the six nations, by deed dated July 1 1th 1754, of a large 
tract of land on^he, Susquehannah, at Wyoming. The legis- 
lature of Connecticut sanctioned the proceeding ; but by reas- 
on of the war which followed, the land lay vacant till 1762, 
when the first settlements were begun, which were enlarged 
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in the following years, and especially in 1768. In 1774, the 
settlement was erected into a town called Westmoreland, 
which sent representatives to the assembly of Connecticut. 
In 1776, it was formed into a county, and courts established 
as in other counties in the colony. 

The treaty of the Connecticut men with the Indians, and 
the subsequent purchase, excited the jealousy of the proprie- 
taries of Pennsylvania; and they entered into a negociation 
with Hendrick, a sachem who had declined signing the deed 
to the Connecticut purchasers, to procure a deed of the same 
lands and defeat the Connecticut purchase. This object was 
ejected so far as that a deed of the lands was obtained from 
the Indian chiefs. Grants of lands were made under the gov* 
ernment of Pennsylvania, and settlements begun which exci- 
ted warms disputes, and an attempt was made to drive the 
Connecticut settlers from the lands by force of arms. 

In 1770, the legislature of Connecticut transmitted to Eng- 
land certain questions to be proposed to the most able law- 
yers, respecting her title to lands west of New- York. The 
answers were favourable to her claims and determined the 
colony to maintain them. But the revolutionary war suspen- 
ded the controversy, until the year 1781, when both states 
agreed to appoint commissioners with full powers to deter- 
mine the dispute. The commissioners were appointed, and 
an act of Congress was passed, constituting them a court to 
hear and determine the controversy. This act was dated 
August 28, 1782. On the 19th of November 1782, the com- 
missioners met and opened the court at Trenton. 

The agents of Connecticut, in support of their claims relied 
on the charter granted in 1620 to the council of Plymouth — 
the Earl of Warwick's deed to Lord Say and Seal and com- 
pany in 1631 — the charter of Connecticut granted in 1662, 
and the purchase from the Indians in 1754. The agents of 
Pennsylvania rested their cause on the grant to William Penn 
in 1681 — a deed from the Indians to the proprietary, dated 
October 25, 1736 granting to him the right of preemption to 
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the lands in question — and on the known and established 
bounds of the state of Pennsylvania. It was urged that the 
settlement of the line between New-Tork and Connecticut in 
1660, 1664, and 1683, had established the western bounda- 
ry of Connecticut. But the agents of the latter state main- 
tained that those decisions were intended only to fix the di'^ 
visional line between New-Tork and Connecticut. 

On the 13th of December 1782, the court pronounced their 
judgement, that it was their unanimous opinion, the State of 
Connecticut had no right to the lands in controversy ; but that 
the jurisdiction and preemption of all the territory lying with* 
in the charter bounds of Pennsylvania, then claimed by 
Connecticut, ofright belonged to Pennsylvania — This decision 
terminated the controversy on the part of the state of Connecti* 
cut ; but as it did not determine the right to the soil, a long 
and violent controversy ensued between Pennsylvania and 
the settlers at Wyoming. 

Notwithstanding the state of Connecticut acquiesced in the 
decision of the court at Trenton, so far as it respected the 
land claimed by Pennsylvania, yet they maintained their 
claim to all the territory within the north and south boundary 
lines of the state, as expressed in the charter, lying west of 
the western limit of Pennsylvania, and extending to the Mis- 
sissippi. In compliance with the rco mmendation of Congress, 
and with a view to obtain the implied sanction of their char- 
ter claims, the state of Connecticut, by their delegates in Con- 
gress in the year 1786 ceded to the United States, ali 
the lands within the charter limits, west of Pennsylvania, 
excepting a tract of one hundred and twenty miles in 
length, adjoining to Pennsylvania on the west. This cession 
was accepted, and the acceptance was considered as an indi- 
rect acknowledgement that the Connecticut claim was well 
founded. This tract of one hundred and twenty miles, thus 
excepted out of the cession, was called the Reserve. 

A part of the reserved lands, amounting to half a million of 
aieres was granted by the state to the inhabitants of New- 
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LondoD, Fairfield, acrd Norwalk, whose property had been 
destroyed by the British troops, during the war. The re- 
mainder was sold, in 1795, and the money arising from the 
sale appropriated to the purpose of constituting a perpetual 
fuad, for the support of schools in the state. To secure this 
land and the title to the purchasers, against the claims of the 
United States, an act of Congress was obtained in the begin- 
ning of the year 1800, by which the title of Connecticut was 
confirmed, and the purchasers secured in their possessions; 
on the condition that the state of Connecticut should relin- 
quish all future claim to land, lying westward of the present 
limits of the state. At the May session of the legislature in 
1800, an act was passed fully complying with this condition, 
and thus end^d a controversy which had lasted more than 
thirty years. The-territory thus reserved forms a part of the 
state of Ohio. 

The charter under which the first settlements in New- 
England were made, vested in the corporations, the power of 
making all laws which should be deemed expedient, provided 
they should not be repugnant to the laws of England. By 
the charter of Massachusetts, the powers of government were 
lodged in the Governor, Deputy- Governor, and eighteen as- 
sistants, who were to be chosen by the freemen, and who con- 
stituted a court to be held monthly — and in the whole body 
of the freemen, who were to be summoned to hold a general 
court at least once in a year. The first general court in Bos- 
ton was held May 17, Old Style, 1631, when all the freemen 
attended and took the oath. 

At the first election the freemen chose the assistants 

and these chose the Governor and Deputy-Governor from 

among their own number ; but this was a departure from the 

charter; and at the general court in May 1632, it was ordered 

that the freemen should choose the Governor and assistants 

annually, and the Governor be always selected from among 

the assisttints. The Governor and assistants at first exercised 

great power9-<-r6ven to the laying of taxes, without consulting 

29 
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the freemen. The people in Watertown opposed this prac-^ 
tice, but the court of assistants summoned them to appear be- 
fore the court at Boston, and convinced them that the *' gov- 
ernment was rather in the nature of a parliament, than of a 
city corporation." The opposers therefore submitted and re- 
tracted what was called their error; but in fact was a correct 
opinion. 

In addition to the usual qualifications of electors^ the pos- 
session of property and a good character^ the first settlers of 
New-England made it requisite that a man should be in full 
communion with the church, to entitle him to the privilege of 
voting for rulers, and it was usual for the candidate to procure 
a certificate from his minister, of his orthodox principles and 
moral conversation. In Massachusetts, a proposition was 
made to the court in 1644, to repedl this law and extend the 
rights of freemen to others, who Were not church members ; 
but it was postponed, and the law continued till the year 
1662, when it was repealed, in conformity with the injunc- 
tions of king Charles the second. 

It was customary at first for all the freemen of the colony 
to meet in general court, and the Governor, assistants and 
freemen all assembled in one body or house. As the free- 
men multiplied, it became inconvenient for all to attend, and 
at the election in April, 1634, the freemen chose two of their 
number from each town to meet and consult upon some mat- 
ters, previous to the general court in May^ which had for their 
object a limitation of the powers of the court of assistants. 
After a consultation, and a perusal of the charter, they were 
convinced that the court of assistants had exceeded their pow- 
ers, and repaired to the Governor to advise with him and 
to propose the abrogation of some of their laws. The Gov-? 
ernor suggested that as it was inconvenient for all the freemen 
to attend, a select number of them should revise, consider, 
and prepare new laws or alterations, for the general court. 

In consequence of these proceedings, the general court in 
May 1634 enacted that there should be four general courts ac- 
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Dually, but the whole body of freemen should be present on- 
ly at the court of elections, and at the other three courts dep- 
utieSf only from the towns should attend and manage the pub- 
lic concerns. The number of deputies from each town was 
three until the year 1639, when by an order of the general 
court, the number was reduced.to two. This ordinance exci- 
ted much popular jealousy, which gradually yielded to a full 
conviction of its expedience. 

At the general court in September 1634, the Newtown 
> people under Mr. Hooker, presented a request for permission 
to remove to Connecticut ; alledging, as reasons, the want of 
more room to accommodate themselves with pasturage, the 
fertility of the Connecticut land and the urgency of their 
wishes. Many objections were raised to this proposal — 
among others the Unity of the Newton people under the char- 
ter, and their duty to protect the colony, which was weak and 
exposed to assaults from the savages — they urged also the 
exposure of the people to the Dutch and Indians on the Con- 
necticut. After great debate, the vote was taken — the Gov- 
ernor and two assistants were in favor of the removal — the 
Deputy-Governor and the rest of the assistants were against 
it — of the deputies, fifteen were for it and ten against it. As 
the charter required seven of the assistants, to make a quo- 
rum, and there Was not a vote of a majority of that number 
for the removal, the Governor and assistants contended, that 
the vote was not carried in the affirmative. On the other 
hand, there was a majority of the deputies in favor of it, and the 
deputies contended that the assistants could not impose a neg- 
ative on their vote. 

As neither of the parties would yield the point in dispute, 
the court adjourned virithout entering the vote on the record; 
all agreeing however to keep a day of religious humiliation 
on that occasion, which was observed by all the congregations. 
Mr. Cotton, an eminent and influential clergyman, preached 
a sermon, in which he maintained the ^'strength of the mag- 
istracy or assistants to be their authority — that of the people, 
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their liberty — that of the mioistry, their purity," and he gave 
such reasons for the negative power of each, that, if not con- 
vinced, all were satisfied to let the question subside. A few 
days after, the court met, and business was carried on amica- 
bly; the assistants maintaining their negative voice, even 
while the representatives sat with. them in the same room and 
all formed but one house or legislative body. 

The assistants and deputies continued to sit in the $ame 
room and voted together about ten years; but not without 
great discontent on the part of the deputies, who conceived 
themselvesabridgedof their just rights, by the negative vote of 
the assistants. Tn March, 1644, this dispute gave rise to a mo- 
tion on the part of the deputies, that the assistants and depu- 
ties should separate and hold their deliberations in different 
rooms ; and that the concurrence of both houses should be 
necessary to pass a bill into a law or resolve. The motion 
prevailed — and thus was established the distribution of the 
legislative power into two houses, which remains to this day, 
and has been adopted as a principle in all the American 
Constitutions. In Connecticut however the practice of the 
assistants and deputies sitting and voting together continued, 
until the October session in 1698, when the legislature pas- 
sed an act by which that body was divided into two houses. 

It was an opinion among our pious ancestors that great 
respect should be paid to elderly men, to magistrates and to 
ministers. This opinion was justified by the scriptures, and 
productive of very salutary effects. Some persons carried 
their attempts farther than was agreeable to public opinion. 
Before the general court at Boston in May 1634, Mr. Cotton 
in a sermon, maintained that a magistrate ought not to be turn- 
ed into the condition of a private man ; and the question af- 
terwards coming before the court was prudently postponed. 
In May 1636, a law passed to continue certain magistrates 
or assistants in ofiice for life as a standing council, and two 
were chosen for the purpose. But in May 1639, one of the 
elders giving his opinion that the Governor ought to bold hi^ 
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office for life, popular jealousy was alarmed, and a bill was 
presented to prohibit a councillor from exercising his office 
unless annually elected to be a magistrate. This bill, to qui^ 
et the apprehensions of the people, was readily passed into a 
law.' 

As the people were resolutely opposed to the extension 
of the power of the assistants, always pleading the charter 
to justify their opposition ; so they took the liberty to de- 
part from the letter of that instrument, When it was judged 
expedient. The charter vested the powers of government 
in the court of assistants, and whole body of freemen ; ma- 
king no provision for voting by proxy. But in May 1636, a 
law passed permitting the freemen of remote towns to send 
their votes by pro3^y to the court of elections* One reason 
for this alteration, was, the difficulty of procuring provisions 
for the whole assembly of freemen. This precedent being 
established, was afterwards followed by all the towns. 

In electing officers, the freemen at first used beans and 
corn— a bean gave a negative — and a kernel of corn an af- 
firmative vote. In 1634, pieces of paper were used— thos^e 
for Governor and Deputy-Governor containing the name of 
the person voted for } but in choosing assistantSi the name of 
a person was proposed by the Governor or presiding officer; 
those who voted for the person, gave a paper with some^ 
writing on it — those who voted against him, gave blank pa^ 
per. This custom gave rise to the manner of electing the 
council in Connecticut by nomination. 

It was an established law in the colonies to elect one of 
the assistants to be Governor. This law in Connecticut was 
repealed in 1 708, and the freemen were empowered to elect 
a Governor from among their own body at large. But in 
such estimation were the Governor and assistants usually 
held by the people, that the same persons were, almost uni- 
formly, re-chosen annually to their respective offices, du- 
ring life, or during their ability to perform public business. 
This unchanging confidence in their rulers, was a principal 
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means of that stability of government and harmony of coun- 
cils, which for almost two centuries, have distinguished the 
New-England republics. 

For a few years after the colonies were settled in New- 
England, the magistrates governed by temporary regulations 
or discretionary decisions ; aiming to bottom all their laws 
and proceedings on the word of God. But as many cases 
occurred which it was difficult to determine for want of pre- 
cise rules, and the people thought such discretionary powers 
unsafe, the court of Massachusetts appointed a committee in 
March, 1638, to compile a body of fundamental laws. The 
draft was prepared, and in autumn 1639, published for con- 
sideration. In December, 1641, the general court enacted 
the laws, which were called the " Body of Liberties." Most 
of these laws were copied into the first code of Connecticut. 

Most of the laws of the first settlers were founded on jus- 
tice, the laws of England and of nations, but adapted to the 
peculiar circumstanced of the colonies. They were devised 
by able men of strict probity and religion, and remain the ba- 
sis of the civil institutions of the states to this day. But as the 
compilers of those codes were puritansf of rigid principles, 
their reverence for the scriptures led them to adopt some of 
the levitical laws, which are not adapted to modern times. 
Hence blasphemy, an obstinate denial of the being of a God, 
adultery, stubborn disobedience of children, and wiithcraft 
were punishable with death, and heretics were subject to 
banishment. Under these laws, some persons suffered pun- 
ishments that were cruel and unjust. But the colonies were 
no worse than the mother country, where dissenters of all. 
kinds were cruelly persecuted, and where witchcraft was 
punishable with death, long after the tragedies of that sort 
had ceased in New-Ebgland. It was an intolerant spirit 
common to all Europe, and the other American colonies. 

The planters at Plymouth were few in number and they 
adopted the laws of England mostly as the rules of judging 
in their own concerns, but like those of Massachusettsj they 
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annexed to some crimes penalties far too severe^ They at 
first elected no civil officer except a Governor and one as- 
sistant — in 1024, four more assistants were added, and in 1633, 
two more, making seven in all, which number continued till 
they resigned their charter to Andross. They had no depu* 
ties from the towns until the j'ear 1639, when deputies were 
chosen and formed one house with the Governor and assist- 
ants. Before that time, the freemen attended in person. ' 

The supreme power of deciding all cases in law and equi- 
ty, was originally in the court of assistants in Massachusetts ; 
and in Plymouth, was vested in the Governor and assistants 
by a law in 1634. The same law was adopted in Connect- 
icut; and' when by the increase of people and business, it 
was found inconvenient for the whole body of assistants to 
attend, it became a custom for the general court to appoint 
annually four of the assistants with the Deputy-Governor, to 
constitute the superior court. This practice continued till 
the May session 1784, when the Governor, Deputy- Govern- 
or and assistants were disabled from holding the office of a 
judge of that court. The practice of the annual appoint- 
ment of judges, derived from the practice of chusing the as- 
sistants annually, subsisted in Connecticut till the formation 
of the late constitution. — ^^The judges of the county courts 
also were originally taken from among the assistants. Afi 
the supreme judiciary power, in the infant state of the colo- 
nies, was exercised by the general court, when the assist- 
ants and deputies met in one house, so the legislature of Con- 
necticut for a long time after its division into two houses, re- 
tained the same power. 

The puritans left England and settled in America, for the 
purpose of enjoying liberty of conscience, not being willing 
to conform to the ceremonies of the church of England. In 
America they adopted the independent or congregational 
plan of government ; by which each church chooses its own 
minister and officers and submits to no government or cen- 
sure from another church. They elected pastors and teach' 
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ers, ruling elders and deacons ; and it was the practice at 
times for the elders or principal men to e!iLpoand passages of 
scriptare^ or discuss questions, which was called praphesymgj 
in imitation of the primitive churches. No church could be 
gathered without the permission of the magistrates. Ordi- 
nation was performed by the laying on of hands, either of the 
neighboring ministers, or of lay brethren of the church* 
The former method was the most usual. The office of ru* 
ling elder and the custom of prophesying soon went into 
disuse. 

The first settlers had scruples about the lawfulness of call- 
ing the days of the week by the names derived from idola- 
trous nations ; they therefore called them by the numbers, 
first, second, third, &c. They called the first day. Sabbath 
or Lord's day — The months they called the first, second, 
third, kc. beginning the year on the ^6th of JUarch^ which 
was the first month — April, the second, and so on. The time 
of beginning the Sabbath was a subject of much debate and 
difficulty* The practice of keeping Saturday evening as 
holy time, seems to have originated in an order or injunction 
of the Governor or Deputy-Governor of the New-England 
company, dated in England, April 17, 1629, and directed to 
Mr. Endicott at Salem, that all persons should cease from la- 
bor at three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and spend the 
rest of the day in catechizing and preparation for the Sabbath. 
The practice was against the opinion of some eminent cler- 
gymen of that day, especially of Mr. Hooker. 

For four years after Boston was settled, four lectures were 
preached weekly ; but in October 1634, it was agreed by the 
ministers and magistrates, that this number required too 
much time ; and therefore they reduced the number to two, 
which were to be preached alternately at Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Roxbury and Dorchester. The number is now 
reduced to one, which is preached, every Thursday at 
Boston. 
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The churches laid aside the regular festivals of the church 
of England, and appointed days of fasting, on special occa* 
sions, such as tinnes of severe drouth, great mortality, scarci- 
ty of provisions, danger from ths savages, and the like. Days 
of thanksgiving were appointed on occasions of great joy, 
such as the conquest of the Pequots, the termination of Indian 
wars, and especially for abundant crops. These occasional 
days were frequent during the first generation, who suffered 
peculiar hardships, and who were exposed to unceasing 
perils, which impressed their minds deeply with a sense of 
their dependence on the Supreme Being. The practice of 
the first settlers has given rise, among their descendants^ to a 
regular appointment of a day of humiliation in the spring, and 
a day of thanksgiving in autumn. 

The first churches were very rigid in their authority over 
the principles and morals of their members. The least de- 
viation from what they believed to be the orthodoxy, and eve- 
ry immorality was subject to church censures. This narrow 
inspection of every man's conduct, produced for many years, 
most exact morals in life and great uniformity of doctrines. 
But it was not possible to prevent, differences of opinion, and 
when these arose, the severity with which the persons who 
avowed them, were censured, occasioned many heartburn- 
ings and mutual reproaches. Some persons were banished 
from Massachusetts, or excommunicated by the churches, 
and leaving the colony they planted Rhode-Island. The 
same rigid principles led to many abstruse inquiries and mi- 
nute distinctions on religious subjects, which divided the 
opinions of people ; and in some instances, churches were 
rent asunder by speculative distinctions, that are hardly in- 
telligible. This party spirit was the offspring of excessive 
zeal to preserve >a pure church ; for men bad not learnt that 
party spirit,in religion as in government, always thrives under 
persecution, and obstinate intolerance. But this intolerant 
spirit lasted but a few years. 

30 
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In 1634 the churches in New-England adopted certain 
cannons and constitutions, defining the officera, the duties, 
modes of election, and the rules of proceeding and govern- 
ment. In 1G48, a synod of elders and messengers at Cam- 
bridge adopted a platform of church government, containing 
the principles held by the churches, and an explanatron of 
the powers and duties of the officers, the mode of ordination, 
the powers of the church, the manner of maintaining minis- 
ters, and the rules of admission, ^xcomrtiunication and cen- 
sure. In 1708, delegate^ from the councils of the counties in 
Connecticut met at Saybrook and agreed upon an ecclesias- 
tical constitution, called the P/^«(/brm, containing a confes- 
sion of faith and' regulations for administering church disci- 
pline. This was confirmed by the legislature in October of 
the same year, and remains the basis of church government 
to this day. 

By the Saybrook platform, the ministers, eiders andmessen* 
gers of all the churches in a county or other district, constitute 
VL consociation. The ministers of the churches in a county or 
other district, form an association^ which is empowered to ex- 
amine and recommend candidates. These councils are consul- 
ted in regard to religious concerns, and assist the churches in 
ordaining and dismissing their ministers; but their powers aro 
mostly advisory. They however, contribute, by their influence, 
to preserve peace and harmony among churches, restrain 
controversies and reconcile differences. A general association 
consists of delegates from the several associations in the 
state, and holds an anual meeting in each of the counties by 
rotation. 

The first ministers in New-England were maintained by 
weekly contributions. The famous Mr. Cotton preached a 
sermon in Boston, in December, 1633, in which he uiged 
that the scriptures clearly direct the maintenance of minis^ 
ters to be defrayed, like other charges of the church, out of 
a chest or treasury, to be supplied by contribution ; upon 
which the church adopted the practice. But it was laid 
down as a principle, in the first church laws, that ministers 
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ought to be supported by their hearers, and in case of neg- 
lect, that the magistrate might be called upon to compe) 
them to make payment. The clerg}' have now fixed sala- 
ries piaid by a tax on the pews of the church or the property 
of the hearers. The first settlers in Rhode-Island adopted 
a different principle; and a declaration of general toleration, 
being incorporated into the charter of that colony, the laws 
furnish no aid in supporting thegospel. In none of the states, 
at this time, is a man compelled to maintain religious wor- 
ship, in a church to which he does not belong. 

There was no regular public worship in Massachusetts, 
except in the congregational churches until the year 1686, 
when an episcopal church, consisting of about four hundred 
persons met regularly for worship. The first episcopal 
church in Connecticut was collected at Rye, in 1704, under 
Mr. Muirson. The second was formed at Stratford, in 1706. 
Some opposition Wjas made to the establishment of that church 
in the colonies, which served only to increase the zeal of its 
advocates. From such small beginnings, the episcopal church 
has become large and respectable in many parts of New-Eng- 
land, especially in the commercial towns. 

The first adventurers to Plymouth placed all their proper- 
ty in a common stock, to be used and improved for the bene- 
fit of the company. The lands also were at first cultivated 
in common, and the fruits of the earth,^ deposited in a com- 
mon magazine. Within three years, experience convinced 
the people of the absurdity of the project ; for many persons 
expecting to be maintained out of the public fund,, neglected 
to labor, and the company was in danger of perishing with 
hunger. In 1623, the company placed every single person 
in some family, assigned a portion of land tq each, and left 
every family to trust to its own labor for food. The conse- 
quence was, the settlers became more industrious, more con- 
tented, and had food in abundance. 

The planters of New-England on their arrival in a wilder- 
ness, where it was difiicult at first to obtain the necessaries 
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of life, and impossible to enjoy luxuries, attempted by exam- 
ple and law to restrain all excesses in diet or dress* Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, soon after he arrived, laid aside the prac- 
tice of drinking healths, at his own table, and recommended 
ft to others. In 1639, the practice w<is forbid by law. In 
1634, laws were passed, prohibiting the use of tobacco, im^ 
modest fashions, and costly apparel. In 1633, a law was 
made to limit the price of labor ; workmen being scarce and 
demanding high wages. Masterworkmen were allowed two 
shillings, and laborers eighteen pence, a day, money being 
of sterling value. It was also ordered that the advance on 
goods should not exceed four pence on a shilling, beyond 
the price in England. I'hese laws had no durable efiect, 
and the general court in 1640, finding that laborers would 
either transgress the laws or leave the colony, repealed the 
act regulating wages, and left every town to fix the price 
of labor among its own inhabitants, which had a better ef- 
fect. 

The first attempt to build water craft in New-England^ 
was in 1626. The Plymouth people, finding themselves ex-> 
posed to great hazards in coasting with an open boat, and 
having no ship carpenter, employed a house carpenter, who 
sawed into two parts their largest boat, inserted timbers to 
- lengthen it five or six feet, built a deck, and rigged it into a 
convenient vessel, which did service for s^ven years. 

The first vessel built ia Massachusetts was a bark of thir* 
ty tons, built by Governor Winthrop, at Mistic, lanched July 
4, 1631 ; and called the Blessing of the Bay. The day of 
the first lanch is now the anniversary of Independence. In 
1633, a small ship of sixty tons was built at Med ford, hi 
1636, a ship of one hundred and twenty tons was built at 
Marblehead, and called the Desire^ which belonged to the 
people of Salem, whose descendants are remarkable for their 
commercial enterprize. This was the first American ship 
that made a voyage to England. 
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The planters of New-England had vested all their proper- 
ty in money, or necessaries for beginning a plantation 5 but 
having little commerce, their money was, in a few years, ex- 
pended, and they had few resources to supply themselves. 
Foreign ships came to trade with them,' but took little be- 
sides money in payment, by which means, the cblonies were 
soon drained of cash. Brass farthings were some time used 
for small change, and afterwards bullets. In 1640, money 
had become so scarce, that the government directed grain 
to be given in payment of debts, at fixed prices ; and when 
no personal estate could be founds lands to be apprized to 
creditors upon execution. This was the origin of tender 
laws. In this situation the price of lands, and of cattle fell 
to a fourth of their former nominal value. This put the peo- 
ple upon sowing flax and hemp and importing cotton. 

In this languishing state of trade, the apprehension of a 
want of foreign commodities, alarmed the people in Massa- 
chusetts, and they determined to provide shipping of their 
own. Mr. Peters, a public spirited man, procured a num- 
ber of persons to join him in building a ship of three hun- 
dred tons at Salem, in 1640, and this example was soon fol^ 
lowed by the inhabitants of Boston, who built one of one 
hundred and sixty tons. Both were finished in 1641. That 
of Boston was called the Trial. Money was not obtainable to 
pay the carpenters, but they agreed to take the produce of 
the country. Thus commenced a spirit of commerce which 
has made the northern states rich and respectable. 

Within a few years after the discovery of North America 
by Cabot, the English and French began to take great quan- 
tities of fish on the American coast, especially on the banks 
of Newfoundland. This business had become of great im* 
portance, more than fifty years before the settlement of Ply- 
mouth. The fish Were mostly carried to Spain and Portu- 
gal. The first planters in New-England found their time 
and money so much occupied in procuring the means of $ub- 
sistance, that for some years, they could not carry on the 
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fisheries to a great extent. Their principal article of export 
was peltrjr ; and mostly beaver skins, which they purchased 
of the Indians for goods of small value. To procure braver, 
was the first object of the colonies in establishing trading 
houses at Kennebec, Connecticut and other places. In 163d^ 
a fishing trade was begun at Cape Ann, and the stock em- 
ployed in it was exempted from taxation for seven years* 
This seems to have been the first act of government fpr en- 
couraging the fishery. In 1641, three hundred thousand 
codfish were sent to market. 

Of such value was the trade in peltry to the first planters, 
that each colony claimed, and maintained an exclusive right 
of trading with the Indians, within the limits of its own patent. 
Hence arose serious contests between the colonies. In IGSl, 
a smaH pinnace from Salem, bound to Boston, was driven in- 
to Plymouth by adverse winds, and the Governor of Ply- 
mouth was so much alarmed with the fear that the people 
should open a trade with the natives, that he forbid them 
add threatened to oppose them by force* A similar jealousy 
caused a contest between the Plymouth traders at Kenne- 
bec and a trading boat from Pascataway, in which two men 
were killed. This trade also was a principal cause of the 
controversy between the English and Dutch, concerning 
the right to Connecticut river. And so valuable was the 
trade, that the English even planted maize for the Indians, 
the better to enable them to spend their time in collecting 
beaver. 

The planters imported at first much of their provisions, 
and for many years all their clothing from England. In 
1631, on account of a scarcity in England, their wheat, 
with the freight, cost them fourteen shillings sterlii^ 
a bushel, and peas eleven and six pence. From Virginia,, 
they received small supplies of maize. In 1631, a small pin- 
nace from Virginia, sold her maize in Salem for ten shillings 
sterling the bushel. In the same year, an English ship, af- 
ter landing some cattle at Boston, sailed for St. Kitts, but not 
to return to New-England. In 1634, a vessel went to Ber- 
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rriuda, and returned by the way of Virginia, with com and 
oats. The first vessel directly from the West-Indies, was a 
Datch ship of 160 tons, which canne from St. Kitts, and arri» 
ved at Marblehead, in May ^ 1635, laden with salt and tobac- 
co. St. Kitts had then been settled twelve years, and con- 
tained about four thousand inhabitants. In June the same 
year arrived two Dutch ships from the Texel, with horses 
and cattle; the price of such animals being high — horses 
and mares from thirty to forty pounds sterling — cows and 
heifers, from twelve to twenty-five pounds, and sheep fifty 
shillings. In April, 1636, the small ship built at Medford re- 
turned from Bermuda, with potatoes, which were sold in Bos- 
ton at two pence the pound ; corn being very scarce. 

The first American vessel that went to the West-Indies, 
was a pinnace of thirty tons, which, in 1636, was- bound to 
Bermuda, and attempting to return, was forced by stress of 
weather, to Hispaniola, or Hayti. She returned the next 
spring, with hides and tallow. The next year, the Salem 
ship Desire, made a voyage to New-Pfovidence and Tortuga, 
and returned in March, 1638, laden with cotton, tobacco, 
salt and negroes* This seems to be the date of the first in** 
troduction of Africans into New^England. The nif^xt arrival 
from the West-Indies was a small English vessel, in 1639, 
with indigo and sugar — and this is the first mention, in our 
annals, of the importation of these Articles. In 1649, three 
ships were built, one at Boston — one at Salem, and the oth- 
er at Dorchester. In the same year a Dutch ship from the 
West-Indies exchanged her cai^ of salt for plank and pipe 
staves — the first export of lumber to the West-Indies men- 
tioned in the annals of New-England. A second ship arri- 
ved the same year and took a cargo of pipe staves, and ten 
ships sailed with lumber before winter. This first discovery 
of new markets for lumber, excited no small joy among the 
planters, for staves had lain useless on their hands. 

In autumn, 1649, a small ship arrived at Boston from Ma- 
deira, laden with wine and sugar, which were exchanged for 
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pipe staves and other commoditiep* One of the Boston 
^hips, laden with lumber and fish, made a voyage to Fayal 
aod the West-Indies* The other lumber ships, which went 
to the West-Indpes, made sqccessful voyages, and returned 
in the spring of 1643, with wine, sugar and cotton. At that 
time the colonies were in great distress for food, owing to a 
bad crop of corn ; and otherwise impoverished, so that some 
of the people actually left New-England, and many talked 
of abandoning the country. The successes of their infant 
trade, at this juncture, gave them new life, contributing to 
establish the settlements and render them prosperous. 

The planters on the Connecticut, occupying a rich soil, 
attended very little to trade, for many years. They export- 
ed horses and lumber to the West-Indies, Fayal and Maderia, 
but in 1680, the amount did not exceed nine thousand pounds* 
At that time no more than twenty small vessels belonged to 
the colony. They had a trifling trade with New- York, but 
most of their traders supplied themselves with goods in Bos- 
ton, where they sold the provisions which were exported* 
The primitive planters in New-Haven contemplated a great 
trade ; but a ship of one hundred and fifty tons, which they 
had procured to be built at Rhode-Island, going to sea in the 
winter of 1646 — 7, foundered and was lost, with six or seven 
of the principal planters ; which, with other discouragements, 
frustrated their intentions. 

The first mill erected by the planters was a windmill near 
Watertown, but the situation not being good, it was taken 
down in August, 1G32, and placed on a hill in Boston. To 
this mill corn was brought from Pascataway to be ground. 
In 1633, a watermill was erected by one Dummer, at Rox- 
bury. In 1636, a windmill was erected at Charlestown, and 
watermills at Salem, Ipswich and Newbury. By order of 
the court, a market was erected in Boston in March, 1634, 
and Thursday was directed to be the weekly market day. In 
the sam^ year was set up the first merchant's shop and the 
first house of entertainment. The manufactures of the set- 
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tiers were very few, and confined to the most necessary ar- 
ticles of clothing, and utensils for agriculture. Not being 
used to clearing lands of wood, they bestowed more labor 
than was necessary, as they dog up all the stumps of the 
trees* By. bills of charges now extant, it appears that the 
clearing of one home-lot in Hartford, cost fifty pounds ster- 
ling an acre. 

The first printing press in New-England, was established 
at Cambridge, in March, 1639, by one Day; the proprietor's 
name was Glover, who died on his passage to America. The 
first thing printed was the freeman's oath — the second an al- 
manac — and the third a version of the psalms. No press 
was set up rn Connecticut until the year 1709, when print- 
ing was begun at N^*.w-London by one Short. The first code 
of Connecticut laws was revised by the general court held at 
Hartford, in October, 1673, and printed by Samuel Green at 
Cambridge^ in Massachusetts, in 1675. The first Gazette 
published in New-England, wa« the News Letter, printed in 
Boston in 1704. The first news-paper in Connecticut was 
the Connectitrut Gazette, begun at New-Haven by James 
Parker, in January, 1755, but discontinued in 1767, the print- 
er removing to New- York. 

The first college in the colonies was that at Cambridge, 
founded in 1638. The first commencement was held in Oc- 
tober, 1642, when nine students were admitted to the degree 
of bachelors. It took its name Harvard^ from a principal 
benefactor. For more than sixty years, gentlemen in Con- 
necticut sent their sons to Cambridge for an education ; but 
in 1699, the clergy in Connecticut nominated ten of their 
number as trustees to found a college. These met at New- 
Haven in 1700, and formed a society which was to consist of 
eleven clergymen and a rector for the purpose of establishing 
and governing a college. A charter of incorporation was 
granted by the legislature in October, 1701. Mr. Pierson 
of Kiliingworth, was appointed the first rector, and during 
his life he instructed the students in that town. The first 
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commencement was in September, 1702. On the death of 
Mr. Pierson, in 1704, the students were placed in Milford 
and Saybrook, under different instructors, and so continued 
until 1716, when New-Haven was made the permanent seat 
of the college. It is called Yale College^ after the name of one 
of its principal benefactors. 

The first planters 6f New-England, aware of the impor- 
tance of knowledge and learning among a free, christian peo- 
ple, extended their care to the education of their diildreo ; 
and as soon as the first difficulties of obtaming subsistence, 
were overcome, passed laws for encouraging the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
every town, containing a sufficient number of householders, 
was obliged to procure a teacher for such children as parents 
wished to put under his care. In Connecticut, this provis- 
ion extended to females as well as males. And the better 
to induce every town to avail itself of Ibis provision, the law 
grants and appropriates, to each town or school district, a 
sum of money payable out of the treasury of the state, equal 
to one five hundredth part of the value of the taxable pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, as rated in the grand hst or public 
assessment, in addition to this, each town lias the command 
of a large fund arising from the sale of a tract of land called 
the Western Reserve. In consequence of which almost every 
child in the state has access to a school. 



SECTION V. 

MILITARY EVENTS. 

While the people of this country remained under the domin-> 
ion of Great Britain, they were involved in all her contentions 
with France and the Dutch. Soon after King William ascended 
the throne of England in 1688, war was declared by France, 
and the French commander in Canada, instigated the savagt^s 
to. fall on the frontier settlements. It was on this occasion 
that Schenectady was sacked, and the inhabitants massacred. 
To put a stop to the depredations of the French and savages, 
it was contemplated to conquer Canada. For this purpose 
an expedition was projected by the commissioners of the col- 
onies in 1690. The crown was solicited to afford some aid, 
but it could not be granted on account of the troubles in Great 
Britain. 

The land forces ordered for this invasion consisted of eight 
hundred and fifty men, raised by the colonies of New-Eng- 
land and New- York, and commanded by General Winthrop. 
At the same time a fleet of armed ships and transports, with 
eighteen hundred men, under Sir William Phips, was order- 
ed to sail up the Iroquois, to co-operate with the land forces 
in the reduction of Quebec. But the expedition proved un- 
successful. The fleet had a long passage and did not arrive 
before Quebec till October. The land troops were not fur- 
nished with provisions, nor boats to carry them over the lake 
and they returned. The forces however landed from the 
fleet, and the ships cannonaded Quebec, but without much 
effect; while they suffered seji^erely from the batteries of the 
enemy. Stormy weather soon succeeded and made it neces- 
sary to abandon the enterprize. 

In 1692, Col. Fletcher arrived with the commission of 
Governor of New- York, and also with power to command 
the militia and garrisons of Connecticut, The colony imme- 
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diately dispatched General Winthrop, as an agent to remon- 
strate to the king and council, against this extraordinary pow- 
er. In the mean time, Colonel Fletcher went to Hartford, 
and in his majesty's name, required the colony to surrender 
to him the command of the military. The train bands in 
Hartford were paraded and Colonel Fletcher directed his sec- 
retary to read his commission. But Captain Wadswbrth, the 
senior officer, ordered the drums to be beat, and interrupted 
the reading. Colonel Fletcher commanded silence, repeat- 
edly ; till Captain Wadsworth, with a firm tone, told him 'Mf 
he was not silent, he would make the sun shine through him 
in a moment/' Colonel Fletcher, finding he could not suc- 
ceed, judged it expedient to withdraw, and returned to New- 
York. 

In the spring of 1690, Sir William Phips, with a few ships 
and a small number of men, took possession of Nova Scotia, 
and the country from Port Royal to Penobscot. The Massa- 
chusetts colony began to exercise the powers of government 
there; but was interrupted by Villebon, a Frenchman, who 
established himself on the river St. John. The French also 
sent a force from Quebec and took the fort at Pemaquid and 
demolished it. Upon which Captain Church, with a body of 
troops, committed depredations upon th^ French inhabitants, 
and an attempt was made to take Villebon's fort, but by ill 
management, it was frustrated. In 1693, a fleet under Sir 
Francis Wheeler, was ordered to act against the French in 
the West-Indies, and then to repair to Quebec and in conjunct 
tion with a body of New-England troops reduce Canada. 
But by a malignant fever, which destroyed most of the troops 
of the fleet, this expedition was defeated. In 1697, the 
French in Canada planned an attack upon Boston, and a large 
fleet was sent from France to co-operate in the design ; bat 
adverse winds, and other ill events, frustrated the project. — 
In the same year a treaty of peace was signed at Ryswick, 
between England and France, and hostilities ceased. 
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Soon after Queen Ann succeeded to the English throne, 
iu 1702, war was declared against France, and the settlements 
in New-England were again exposed to the incursions of fe- 
rocious Frenchmen and Indians from Canada. In 1*704, Col. 
Church, with a party of men, visited Nova Scotia, and dis- 
tressed the poor inhabitants without taking any important post* 
After burning and plundering several towns and villages, he 
returned. In 1707, a considerable force was sent under Col. 
March, to reduce Port Royal, in Nova Scotia; but after land- 
ing and engaging in some skirmishes, it was judged that raw 
troops were not sufficient to take so strong a fort, and they 
retired to Casco, Here a reinforcement was received, and 
three persons arrived with authority from Massachusetts, to 
renew and inspect the siege* But a second attempt proved 
equally unsuccessfuL In August, 170S, a party of Indians, 
beaded by Frenchmen, assaulted Haverhill on the Merrimac, 
burnt some of the houses and slew thirty or forty of the in- 
habitants. Mr. Rolfe, the minister, was killed ; but his maid 
covered two of his young daughters with tubs in the cellar, 
and saved their lives. 

Finding the colonies could not be safe from the ravages of 
the French and Indians, while Canada and Nov^ Scotia were 
under the government of France, Massachusetts solicited, and 
the Queen granted a large naval force, to laid in the reduction 
of those provinces. The New-England colonies, with New- 
York, in 1709, raised about two thousand and five hundred 
men, who were commanded by General Nicholson. These 
marched to Wood Creek, south of Lake George, and there 
waited to hear of the arrival of the expected fleet at Boston. 
But the fleet did not arrive, and the troops lay at Wood Creek 
till autumn. While encamped, they were attacked with a 
malignant disease, which occasioned a great mortality, and 
compelled them to withdraw. — Thus ended all the expensive 
preparations for subduing Canada. The next year, however, 
a body of colonial troops, under General Nicholson, sailed to 
Port Royal, and took possession of it by capitulation^ 
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. In 1711, General Nicholson procured of the queen a fleet 
of men of war and transports, under Admiral Walker, for aid- 
ing in the conquest of Canada. This fleet arrived at Boston in 
June, and although not expected, the colonies made the best pre- 
paration they could to second the operation. The whole force, 
when the British and colonial troops were united, amounted 
to seven thousand men. General Nicholson went to Albany, 
intending with additional forces, to join Admiral Walker be- 
fore Quebec. The fleet sailed from Boston July 30, but met 
with fogs and tempestuous weather, near the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, in which eight or nine transports with about a 
thousand men were lost, by shipwreck. This put an end to 
the expedition — the admiral sailed to England, and the colo- 
nial troops returned. The peace of Utrecht, signed March 
3d, 1713, put an end to hostilities, and continued till 1739. 

Great Britain declared war against Spain in October 1739,and 
against France in March, 1744. In the following winter the 
legislature of Massachusetts planned a daring, but successful 
cnterprize against Lewisburg, a strong fortress belonging to 
the French, on the Island of Cape Breton. The motive was 
to remove the French, who greatly annoyed our fishery ; and 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts was the most active pro- 
moter of the expedition. Four thousand troops from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New-Hampshire, under the com- 
mand of General Pepperel, sailed from Boston, the last week, 
in March, 1745. The expedition was undertaken without the 
knowledge of the government of England ; but a request had 
been made to commodore Warren, then in the West-Indies, 
(o assist in its execution, who arrived with a sixty gun ship, 
and two or three frigates. The troops arrived the latter part 
of April, and landing their heavy cannon, planted batteries, 
without regard to system, and pushed the seige with such 
vigor, that the garrison capitulated on the 17th of June. This 
expedition was as honourable to the projectors, as the acqui- 
sition of the fortress was useful to the colonies, and the Brit- 
ish Empire. 
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In 1746, the French fitted out a fleet of eleven ships of the 
]ine) with a great number of smaller ships, and more than three 
thousand land forces under the command of the duke Dan- 
ville, for the purpose of recovering possession of Cape Breton 
and attacking the English Colonies. This force was to be 
joined by four ships under Confians from the West-Indies, 
and seventeen hundred French and Indians from Canada. 
No English fleet sailed in quest of the French ; and great was 
the consternation of the colonies, when news was received 
that the French fleet was near the, American coast. But kind 
providence blasted the hopes of the enemy. By storms, 
some of the ships were damaged, and they bore away for the 
West-Indies — One was condemned and burnt — one was for- 
ced to return to Brest by a malignant disease among her crew. 
A part of the fleet arrived at Chebucto, now Halifax, in Sep- 
tember; but the admiral soon died, and the troops were sick- 
ly ; so that the fleet returned to France and the colonies were 
providentially relieved from their anxiety. This war closed 
hy a treaty of peace signed at Aix la Chapelie, in March, 
1748. 

All the precedipg wars had left the French masters of Can* 
ada; they were also in possession of Louisiana, a large tract 
of country on the Mississippi. They knew the value of Amer- 
ica, and had early formed the plan of restraining the settle- 
ments of the English. This was their object in all their wars, 
and for this purpose, they united with the Indians, in burning 
towns, and murdering the inhabitants. The better to accom- 
plish their designs, they extended their settlements on the 
Iroquois and the Lakes ; and finally attenjpted to establish a 
chain of fortified places from Canada to Louisiana, on the 
back of the English colonies. This alarmed Great Britain 
as well as the colonies, and the British Government suggest- 
ed to the colonies, the necessity of confederating for the pur- 
pose of mutual safety. 

In July, 1754, commissioners from the northern and mid-* 
die colonies met at Albany and agreed to a plan of union, 
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drawn up by Dr. Franklio. By this it was proposed that the 
confederated colonies should have a general .government, 
formed by delegates from the several colonies, and appoint- 
ed by the houses of representatives, once in three years. 
This government was to be administered by a president gen- 
eral, who was to be appointed and maintained by the crown. 
The powers of this grand council extended to affairs of gen- 
eral safety, especially to the regulation of trade with the In- 
dians, purchases of their lands, treaties with them, n^w set- 
tlements, and making provision for defense, in time of war. 
This plan though obviously salutary for the colonies, was not 
approved by the crown ; probably on account of a jealousy 
of the growing strength of the colonies, which made the Brit- 
ish court apprehend a future resistance of the authority of 
parliament. In lieu of this plan, the British ministry propos- 
ed another which should be more dependent on the crown ; 
and by this difference of opinion, the projected union was 
frustrated. 

The encroachments of the French, and the erection of 
forts, on lands claimed by the colonies or the crown of Great 
Britain, occasioned an order from the crown to the colonies 
to resist the French. In November 1753, Major Washing- 
ton, who afterwards commanded the armies of America, was 
dispatched by Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia to learn the 
views of the French, who had taken possession of the territory 
on the Ohio. By the answer of the French commander it 
appeared that the government of France claimed the country, 
and determined to keep possession. The Virginians then 
erected a fort on the Mouongabela, but it was taken by the 
French in 1754. In July, the same year, Col. Washington, 
who commanded about four hundred men, was attacked by 
superior numbers and obliged to capitulate. In 1755, hos- 
tilities commenced between Great Britain and France, and 
America became the theatre of important operations. 

Early in the spring of 1755, General Braddock, with two 
regiments, arrived in Virginia, and proceeded, together with 
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a body of coloom} troops, under CoL Washington, to driire 
the French from their fort, on the Ohio. Being delayed by 
want of carriages and provisions, he did not arrive at Fort 
Curoberiafid, till June. Here he left CoL Dunbar with eight 
h^indred men, to carry forward the provisions and heavy 
baggage ; and advancing towards the French fort, du Qqesne, 
which stood where Pittsburg is now built, his troops, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred, fell into an ambush of Indians and 
French, who being concealed behind trees, fired with fatal 
effect, upon the British and American troops* The General 

and his principal officers were killed, ^ith about seven hun- 

« 

dred men; the remainder were saved by the brave and skil- 
ful conduct of Col. Washington. 

In the same summer, the northern colonies raised a body 
of about five thousand men, who were intended to take Crown 
Point, a fort fifteen miles north of Ticonderoga. General 
Johnson, who commanded these troops, marched them to 
Lake George, where he encamped to wait for battoes to 
transport the men down the lake. While he lay in that situ- 
ation, a body of French forces under Baron Dieskau, advan- 
ced by South Bay, with a view to attack and seize the camp 
at the portage, now called Fort Edward. But understanding 
that the place was defended by cannon, and that General 
Johnson's camp was destitute of large guns, the Baron alter- 
ed his plan and attacked General Johnson's troops. The 
French were repulsed with the loss of several hundred mep. 
An expedition against Niagara, under Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts, was intended the same year, and a body of 
troops marched to the lake; but the execution of the plan 
was deferred on account of the lateness of the season. 

In the year 1755 also, an expedition against Nova Scotia 
was conducted by Col. Monckton and General Winslow, with 
a small body of English troops and two thousand men from 
Massachusetts. The principal fortress was taken with little 
loss, and the country' subdued. The inhabitants were de- 
scendants from French settlers, and had frequently changecl 
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masters, as tbeir country was conquered alternately by the 
English and French* They called themselves neutrals; but 
it was the determination of the commanders in this expedi- 
tion, that they should all be removed, and their estates con- 
fiscated. Accordingly, about two thousand men, women and 
children were transported to New-England dispersed into 
different towns, and incorporated with the inhabitants. 

Although hostilities had commenced in 1754, yet no for- 
mal declaration of war was made till May, 1756^ when it was 
proclaimed by the British king in the usual form. Lord Lou- 
don was appointed governor of Virginia, and commander id 
chief of the forces in America. Governor Shirley was re- 
called, and General Abercrombie succeeded him in the com- 
mand of the forces in the northern colonies. These gene- 
rals, with additional troops, arrived and proceeded to Alba- 
ny ; but before they were prepared to begin their operations, 
the garrison at Oswego, consisting of fourteen hundred men, 
bad surrendered to the French. This post was very impor- 
tant, as it commanded the communication between Canada 
and the Ohio. The campaign closed without any other great 
event, and the winter was spent in preparations for prosecu- 
ting the war with vigor, the next summer. 

Great preparations had been made to attack Crown Points 
but the plan of operations was changed ; and Lord Loudon 
went to join Admiral Holborn, who arrived in July with a 
squadron of ships to attack Lewisburg, which had been re- 
stored to France by (he peace of 1718. This plan was also 
defeated by the previous arrival of a strong squadron of 
French ships and a lai^e land force* Lord Loudon depart- 
ed, and in the winter following went to England; and the 
l^uglish fleet, after being shattered by a violent tempest in 
September, returned to England. In the mean time, the 
French General Montcalm laid seige to fort William Henry 
cm Lake George, and after a brave defense, without any 
prospect of relief, general Webb, the commanding officer, 
surrendered. Thus the campaign of 1757 ended with dis- 
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grace to the British arms ; while the French Vfere gaining 
strength and multiplying their forts on the back of the colo- 
nies. These misfortunes were owing to bad management 
in the|6ritish councils, and the want of concert in the colo* 
nie*, which were governed by different legislatures, and 
could not be brought to act with union or energy. 

In 1758, great efforts were made to subdue the French in 
America. Three armies were employed — one commanded 
by general Amherst, destined to take Lewisburg — one under 
General Abercrombie, to act against Crown Point — and a 
third under general Forbes, to drive the French from the 
Ohio. A fleet under Admiral Boscawen, and twelve thou- 
sand men, under general Amherst, laid seige to Lewisburg ; 
which, after a vigorous resistance^ surrendered. Three 
French ships of the line were set-on fire by bombs, and burnt 
in the harbor. Two others were boarded and taken, and 
forty cannon out of fifty-two, in the principal bastions, were 
dismounted, before the besieged consented to capitulate. 
The inhabitants of the isle were sent to France, and the 
prisoners to England. Colonel Rolls was then dispatched, 
with a body of troops, to St. John's, which submitted to the 
arms of England. After the conquest of Canada, in 1760, 
the- fortifications of Lewisburg were utterly demolished and 
reduced to a heap of rubbish. 

The French had erected a fort at Ticonderoga, at the point 
of communication between Lake George, South. Bay, and 
Lake Champlain. To dispossess them of this important 
place and of Crown Point, was the object of general Aber- 
crombie, with the main division of the forces, amounting to 
seven thousand British regulars and ten thousand colonial 
troops. This army arrived near Ticonderoga in July. Af- 
ter disembarking from the battoes, the troops had to march 
through woods, and the center column under Lord Howe, a 
young officer of great worth, met and defeated a detachment 
of the French forces, retreating from an out post ; but this 
advantage was purchased by the loss of Lord Howe. The 
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main body advanced and attacked the fort, bat the French 
were so well protected by abattis and a breast work eight 
feet high, that the British troops could not carry the works. 
After an action of four hours, during which the troops were 
exposed to a terrible fire, the general ordered a retreat, hav- 
ing lost eighteen hundred men, and returned to the camp at 
Lake George. 

The ill success at Ticonderaga was in part counterbalan-^ 
ced, by the taking of fort Frontenac on the Iroquois, near 
Lake Ontario, by a party of colonial troops under Colonel 
Bradstreet* This fort was garrisoned by a hundred and ten 
men only ; but contained a great number of cannon, mor- 
tars, military stores, provisions and goods. Nine armed ves* 
sels were also taken. The whole was effected without blood* 
shed, and' the fort demolisrhed. During these transactions) 
Gen. Forbes marched from Philadelphia, with a considera* 
ble body of troops, to attack the French fort du Quesne. 
After passing the mountains, he detached Col. Bouquet, with 
two thousand men, to a position fifty miles in advance. This 
officer sent major Grant forward with eight hundred men ta 
reconnoitre the fort and country. The detachment met a su« 
perior French force, and was defeated with the loss of major 
Grant, and three hundred men. But the French, not wiN 
ling to risk a seige, abandoned the fort, and retired down 
the Ohio. General Forbes took possession and gave it the 
name of Pittsburg, which the town since built continues to 
bear. 

In 1759, the efforts of the British and Americans to re* 
duce the French were, more- successful. General Amherst, 
with the main army, crossed Lake George, to lay seige to 
Ticonderoga; but the French abandoned that post and 
Crown Point. General Amherst took possession, repaired 
the Fort at Ticonderc^a, and leaving a strong garrison in it, 
proceeded to Crown Point, where he built a new fort. Here 
he built a sloop of sixteen guns, and a large boat for six guns, 
Vvith a brig. With these and his battoes, he embarked to 
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proceed down the Lake, but he was baffled by tempestuous 
weather. The land forces were compelled to return, but 
the armed vessels proceeded, and drove ashore three of the 
French vessels. General Amherst spent the winter in com- 
pleting the fortifications at Crown Point, and in opening 
roads to the colonies. 

During these transactions, general Prideaux laid seige to 
the French fort at Niagara, in the prosecution of which he 
was killed, arid the command devolved on Sir William John* 
son. This officer urged the siege, and defeated a party of 
troops, coming from Detroit and Venango, to the relief of 
the place. This success hastened the surrender of the fort, 
which capitulated the last week in July. This was a value* 
ble acquisition, as well as the possession of Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga. 

The forces destined against Quebec, were entrusted to 
General Wolfe, a joung officer who had distinguished him- 
self, the preceding year, at the siege of Lewisburg. The 
army amounting to eight thousand men, landed on the Isle 
of Orleans, below Quebec, in June. Quebec stands on a 
rock, at the confluence of Charles River and the Iroquois ; 
it is naturally strong, and was well fortified and defended by 
d superior force under General Montcalm. General Wolfe 
had to contend with immense difficulties, and a detachment 
of his troops attacking the French entrenchments, at the 
Falls of Montmorenci, was repulsed with the loss of five 
hundred men. At length, the British troops landed in 
the night and ascended a steep, craggy cliff, to an el* 
evated place which commanded the town. This com- 
pelled the French to hazard a battle, which was fought 
on the 13th of September; in which General Wolife was 
killed, and the French General Montcalm, mortally wound- 
ed; but the French were defeated ; and in a few days the 
town was surrendered to General Townsend upon capitu- 
lation. 
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General Murray, with six thousand troops, was left to gar* 
rison Quebec. By meatis of the rigors of the climate, and 
a want of fresh provisions, one thousand of these men died 
before spring, with the scurvy, and two thousand' were disa- 
bled from duty. Near the close of April, the French 
troops, which had been collected during the winter to the 
number of ten thousand, attacked General Murray, and 
defeated his small army, with considerable loss. But 
General Murray retreated to the town, which he bravely 
defended against superior numbers, until the arrival of a 
squadron of ships, and the destruction of the French ships in 
the river, induced the French commander, Vaudrueil, to 
abandon the siege. 

Early in the summer of 1760, General Amherst put in mo- 
tion his troops, with a view to attack Montreal, the last for- 
tress of consequence remaining in the hands of the French. 
Advancing from Albany to the Lake, he took the French fort, 
at Isle Royal, and proceeded down the Iroquois, to Montreal, 
where he was joined by General Murray, from Quebec. 
While preparing to lay siege to the place, Vaudreuil made 
oiTers of capitulation which were accepted, and the town 
was surrendered on the 7th of September. A small French 
squadron, sent with provisions and stores to relieve the 
troops at Montreal was destroyed by Captain Byron in the 
Bay of Chaleurs. The inhabitants of Canada submitted, and 
took the oath of allegiance to the British crown. Thus, af- 
ter ia century of wars, massacres, and destruction, committed 
by the French and savages, the colonies were secured from 
ferocious invaders, and Canada, with a valuable trade in furs, 
came under the British dominion. 

While the troops were conquering Canada, the CherokeeS) 
a powerful tribe of savages, were committing outrages on the 
frontiers of Virginia and Carolina. Governor Lyttleton of 
South Carolina, with a body of colonial troops, entered the 
country, and obliged the Indians to sue for peace which was 
granted. But the savages violated the treaty, and attempt- 
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ed to surprize a fort on the frontiers of Carolina. General 
Amherst, on application, sent Colonel Montgomery, with 
twelve hundred troops, to protect the southern colonies. — 
This officer penetrated into the heart of the Cherokee coun* 
try, plundering and destroying all the villages and magazine^ 
of corn. In revenge, the savages besieged fort Loudon, on the 
confines of Virginia; the garrison, after being reduced to 
extreme distress, capitulated, but on their march towards 
Carolina, a body of savages fell upon the party, and murder- 
ed five and twenty of them, with all the officers, except Cap* 
tain Stuart. 

Col. Montgomery being obliged by his orders to return to 
Canada, the Carolinians were alarmed for the safety of the 
colony, and prevailed with him to leave four companies of 
.men for their defence. Canada being entirely subdued, 
General Amherst sent Col. Grant with a body of troops, who 
landed at Charleston early in 1761. These troops being 
joined by a regiment of colonial forces under Col. Middle- 
ton, undertook an expedition into the Cherokee country ; 
in which they defeated the savages, with the loss of fifty or 
sixty of their own men. After destroying fourteen Indian 
towns with the corn and store?, the troops repaired to 
fort Prince Geoi^e for rest and refreshment. In a few 
days after, several chiefs of the Indians arrived with pro* 
posals of peace which were gladly received, and peace con- 
cluded. 

The reduction of Canada, and the expulsion of the French 
from the Ohio, put an end to important military operations 
in America. The great purpose of the war, which was to 
expel or cripple the power of the French, on the western 
frontiers, was happily accomplished. In Europe, the war 
continued to rage, and in the West-Indies, the British^ aided 
by colonial troops, took Havanna from the Spaniards in 
1762; an expedition in which multitudes of men fell vic- 
tims to the bilious plague. . But on the 10th of February, 
1763, a definitive treaty of peace was signed at Paris, by 
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which the French king ceded Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and 
Canada to the British king, and the middle of the Mississip- 
pi, from its source to the rircr Ibberville, and the middle of 
that river to the sea, was made the boundary between the 
British and French dominions in America. Spain ceded to 
Great Britain, Florida, and all her possessions to the east 
of the Mississippi. Such was the state of the European 
possessions in America, at the commenqemen.t of the revo- 
lution • 



. • 



SECTION VI. 

BILLS OF CREDIT. 

After the year 1660, while the people of America were sub- 
ject to the crown of Great Britain, their commerce was entirely 
regulated by acts of parliament, which limited and restrain- 
ed the trade of the colonies principally to British ports* By 
this means the colonies were deprived of many of the best 
markets for their produce; and the enterprising spirit of the 
inhabitants was checked, or rendered subservient to the 
politic views of the parent state. In consequence of these 
disadvantages, the balance of trade was usually against the 
colonies ; that is, they imported goods to a greater value 
than they exported ; and the difference was paid in specie, 
as long as it could be procured. This unprofitable trade ex- 
hausted the colonies of money, to a distressing degree ; and 
when ^he public exigencies called for extraordinary taxes, 
the people could not pay them in cash. For a long period 
taxes were paid in produce^ which was deposited in public 
stores and sold to raise money* But this was very trouble- 
some and expensive ; and the colonies adopted the plan of 
issuing bills of credit for a medium of trade in heu of specie. 

The colony of Massachusetts, in 1652 coined into small 
pieces, a quantity of silver bullion taken from the Spaniards, 
or received from the West-Indies in the course of trade* The 
pieces bore the figure of a pine tree, and circulated in New- 
England. This practice continued more than thirty years, 
and this was the only instance of a mint in the colonies. But 
this coinage extended only to small change, and could not 
supply the requisite specie for the colony. The unfortu- 
nate expedition against Quebec, in 1690, had created a con- 
siderable debt against Massachusetts, which there was no 
money in the treasury to pay. When the soldiers returned 
they clamored for their tvages — a tax was laid to raise the 

33 
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money— bat to prevent a matiny, the colony issued bills of 
credit which were to be received in payment of the tax. 
With these the soldiers were paid ; the value of them sunk 
immediately one third ; but as the bills were receivable on 
the tax, as the time of payment approached, they gradually 
appreciated. 

To defray the expenses of another expedition against Que- 
bec in 1711, Massachusetts issued a large sum in bills of cred- 
it, and in 1714, and 1716, no less than the value of half a 
million of dollars. Besides these sums, the colony had, from 
time to time, issued bills to pay the expenses of government, 
and neglected to redeem the bills, until their depreciation, and 
its consequent evils had alarmed the crown, and a royal order 
had been sent the governor to restrain all further emissions, 
until the bills extant, should be redeemed. Many schemes 
were projected to preserve the value of the bills — some 
part of them were lent to individuals on security — others 
rested on the faith of government, which was pledged to 
redeem them — in one case a private company was formed, 
to support their declining credit. But all expedients failed, 
and in 1749, when the sum in circulation amounted to more 
than seven millions of dollars, the value had sunk to about 
one twelfth of the value of specie. 

The honorable efforts of Massachusetts in the conquest of 
Lewisburg, had induced the parliament of Great Britain to 
grant one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling, to in- 
demnify that colony for her expenses. While the bill for this 
grant was depending, the legislature of Massachusetts passed an 
act, that, with the specie which was expected from England, the 
bills of creditshould be purchased, at the rale offifty shillings in 
paper for an ounce of silver, or nearly seven and a half for 
one. This act was fortunately carried into effect, though 
much against popular clamor, and thus was redeemed the 
largest part of the paper currency. The remainder was di- 
rected to be paid into the treasury upon taxes, and an end 
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was put to a multitude of frauds, and numbjerless public 
evils, arising from the circulation of a depreciated currency. 

In 1702, Governor Moore of South Carolina, rashly un- 
dertook an expedition against St. Augustine, a Spanish town 
in East-Florida ; the plan was disconcerted by the arrival of 
two Spanish ships, and abandoned in a cowardly manner. As 
the colony then did not contain more than seven or eight 
thousand white people, the expenses of the expedition were 
too considerable to be defrayed by an ordinary tax ; and the 
colony issued bills of credit for the purpose. This was the 
first experiment. As the sum was not large, the bills answer- 
_ed a good purpose, and for some years retained their value. 
But the war against the Tuscaroras and other savages in 1712, 
creating another heavy debt, the colony issued forty thousand 
pounds, which was lent on landed or personal security, and 
made payable into the treasury in ten instalments of four 
thousands pounds each. This sum was so large that the val- 
ue speedily sunk one half, and ultimately to one seventh. 
The depreciation caused great uneasiness — the planters pay- 
ing their debts to their creditors and the merchants, in a me- 
dium of less value than gold and silver. The rate of e%^ 
change remained at seven for one, until measures were taken 
to redeem the bills. 

The first issuing of a paper currency in New-York, was in 
1709, and the occasion was the great expense of the fruitless 
preparations for attacking Canada in that year. The sums 
first issued were not l^rge, and such regulations were adopt- 
ed for redeeming the paper, as to prevent in a great measure, 
the evils of depreciation. Considerable sums were afterwards 
emitted, and gradually called into the treasury and cancelled. 
In 1722, Pennsylvania issued her first paper currency, amount- 
ing to fifteen thousand pounds — by subsequent emissions the 
sum was augmented to eighty thousand pounds, which sum 
was extant in 1740. This paper was made a legal tender; 
so that creditors were obliged to take it as gold and silver* 1 
As it suffered some depreciation, the proprietaries were 
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alarmed for fear they should receive their rents in a depre- 
ciated medium; and opposed the emission of paper, untilthe 
assembly had made them a grant to secure to them the full 
value of their rents in sterling money. 

All the colonies sooner or later issued bills of credit to sup- 
ply the place of specie, which was scarce, and not sufficient 
for a current medium* In those colonies where the paper 
was immediately called in by taxes and duties, it depreciated 
but little ; in others it sunk to a low value, and gave debtors 
an opportunity to defraud their creditors, by paying them in a 
depreciated currency. As the paper could not circulate in 
foreign countries, it would not answer for a remittance for 
goods imported ; merchants of course preferred specie to 
paper, and gold and silver rose in value. 1 n short, a paper curren- 
cy, while the country was rapidly settling, and its trade restrict- 
ed, was very useful in many respects ; but it also produced 
great evils. It gave rise to unceasing jealousy and conten- 
tions, between the royal and proprietary Governors, and the 
assemblies of the colonies; for the Governors strenuously 
opposed the issuing of paper. Had the colonies been indulg- 
ed in a free trade, they would have had gold and silver 
enough ; but an unrestrained commerce could not be enjoy- 
ed until the colonies became independent. 

For almost a century after the settlement of America, the 
English colonies rated coins in sterling money, as in Great 
Britain. But the scarcity of money finally called for a rem- 
edy, and some of the colonies attempted to remove the diffi- 
culty, by passing laws to raise the nominal value of foreign 
coins. This occasioned a royal proclamation, in the sixth 
year of Queen Ann, A. D. 1708, which fixed the current 
nominal value oi coins in the colonies, at one fourth above the 
nominal value in sterling money ; so that a dollar, which was 
four shillings and sixpence sterling, passed for six shillings. 
In New-England and Virginia, this became and still remains, 
/the current denomination. But in some of the colonies, the 
depreciation of their paper currency, the scarcity of money, 
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and the current rate of exchange between paper and specie, 
raised the nominal value of silver and gold still higher. In 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, the value of the 
dollar was established and continues at seven shillings and 
sixpence ; in New-York and North-Carolina, at eight shil- 
lings. In South-Carolina and Georgia it rose only to four 
and eight pence ; or two pince in the dollar above the ster- 
ling value. But these are differences merely in name, for the 
real value is the same in all the states ; in other words, the 
pound and the shilling differ in value, but not the dollar. 



SECTION VII. 



PIRACY. 



In the two first centuries, after the Spaniards settled in Amer^ 
ica,the land and the sea were infest Al by pirates and freebooters, 
to a degree never before known in the civilized world* These 
robbers had their origin among some miserable fugitives of 
the French nation^ who had begun a plantation in St. Kitts, 
and being dispossessed by the Spaniards, fled to the north- 
ern part of Hispaniola or Hayti. There they lived at first by 
hunting swine and cattle, which abounded in the mountains 
an() there acquired the name of bucaneirs, from the practice 
of drying and preserving their beef and pork, called in French, 
boucaner* After living some time in this manner, some of 

them became cultivators ; others betook themselves to pira- 

* 

cy. Many of them settled on the Island Tortuga, near the 
coast of Hispaniola ; and being accustomed to an unrestrain- 
ed equality, they lived in a state of democracy, every man be- 
ing the master of his own family; the commander of a boat 
or ship was liable to be discarded by the crew, and in a divis- 
ion of the plunder, he had only a single Share like a private, 
unless given to him as a gratuity. 

These lawless freebooters fortified themselves in Tortuga ; 
and forming themselves into small companies, sallied forth in 
quest of plunder by sea and land. They had a special antip- 
athy to the Spaniards, and when they found a ship alone, 
ihey boldly grappled and boarded her ; usually putting all the 
crew to death. When loaded with plunder, they returned 
and divided it with the most scrupulous justice ; then spent 
their time in all kinds of vice and debauchery, until their 
booty was expended. Enjoying a perfect state of liberty and 
equality, there was no law to restrain their excesses, and when 
their plunder was gone, they were reduced to want and inis- 
ery. They then went forth to seek more plunder, and pillage 
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honest and industrious men. At length, their number was so 
increased by desperate fellows from France, Holland and 
England, that they became formidable to all Spanish Ameri- 
ca. They composed an army of twelve hundred men, and 
attacked several Spanish towns on the continent, murdering 
the people, and plundering the houses. In 1697, they took 
Carthagena, and effects to the value of seven or eight mil- 
lions of dollars; but on their return, they met a fleet of Dutch 
and English ships, which took and sunk a number of theirs. 
This gave them a check, from which they never recovered. 
They were hunted by the nations of Europe, and partly by 
force and partly by encouragements to cultivation, this nest 
of villains was destroved. 

The spirit of piracy extended in a greater or less degree to 
the East-Indies, and to the North-American colonies. About 
the year 1699, one Bradish, a boatswain's mate in an English 
ship bound to India, in an illegal voyage, conspired with the 
crew, left the captain on an isle, and turned pirate. Coming 
to America to deposit his spoil, Bradish was taken, sent pris- 
oner to England, and executed. One Kidd was still more 
notorious. This man was master of a vessel, and sailed from 
New- York, where he had a family. Being in London, he 
was selected, upon recommendation, to command a ship fitted 
out for the express purpose of suppressing piracies in India. 
But he turued pirate himself, sailed to India, and there begun 
the practice of robbing. Returning to America, he landed 
and appeared openly at Boston, where he was taken, sent to 
England and executed. The trade of Carolina suffered 
greatly by a nest of pirates settled at New-Providence, which 
became a receptacle of vagabonds, after the proprietors of 
Carohna had released their right to the Bahamas, to a com- 
pany of merchants. The gulf of Florida was at their command, 
and the trade to the West-Indies was almost ruined. The 
ministry in England charged the colonies with harboring those 
lawless rascals, feut without foundation. After many years, 
and great exertions, the seas were cleared of freebooters. 



SECTION Vfll. 

« 

DISEASES AND REMARKABLE EVENTS. 

The first settlers in America bad to contend with bard- 
shipsy scarcity of provisions, a degree of cold in winter and 
heat in sumnoer, which they had not experienced in Europe, 
and with the diseases of the country, to which were added 
such as arose from their wants and toil. In 1620, half of the 
Plymouth settlers died, and in 1639, the colony of Massa- 
chusetts lost more than one hundred by fevers and the scurvy. 
In 1733, the colony of Plymouth lost twenty of its inhabit- 
ants by an epidemic pestilential fever. In 1635, the mortali- 
ty in Virginia, by the accounts then received ip New-Eng- 
gland, extended to eighteen hundred persons. On the first 
of June, 1638, was a severe convulsion of the earth; called 
the great earthquake. This was succeeded by a general 
prevalence of the small pox and fevers, on which account, a 
general fast was observed in December. Shocks of the earth 
were repeated at times, till December, when they were fre- 
quent. Two tremendous storms happened, the same year, 
one in August, and the other in December, in which the tide 
rose fourteen feet above spring tides, at Narraganset, and flow- 
ed twice in six hours. Another tempest, equally severe, oc- 
curred on the 16th of March, old style, in 1639, and such a 
rain, thai the Connecticut rose twenty feet above the mead- 
ows. 

On the 5th of March, 1643, was another violent earthquake 
in New-England ; but no damage was sustained. The pre- 
ceding summer was wet and cold ; crops of corn were indif- 
ferent; English grain had suffered in an unusual degree, by 
wild pigeons ; and in winter, the barns were infested by such 
numbers of mice, as were never before known. These ani- 
n»als were so numerous as to eat the bark off the fruit trees, 
about the roots, under the snow. These causes occasioned a 
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dearth, and many families, their corn being exhausted in 
April, were compelled to live on clams and fish. In 1647, 
happened the first influenza mentioned in the annals of Amer* 
ica. It extended to the West-Indies, where it was immedi- 
ately followed by a malignant fever, so fatal and infectious as 
to be called the plague. In Barbadoes and St. Kitts, it swept 
away five or six thousand people ; seizing first the most hale, 
robust men. This is the first distinct account of the epidem- 
ic yellow fever, mentioned in our histories. A pestilential fe- 
ver prevailed in Hartford, the same year, of which died th© 
Rev. Mr. Hooker. 

A slight earthquake was felt in New-England, in October, 
1653. Some general sickness prevailed in Massachusetts \ 
for in the spring of the next year, a fast was appointed in Con- 
necticut, for which one reason assigned in the proclamation 
was, " the mortality which had been among the people of 
Massachusetts." [n 1655, another influenza spread over 
New-England. In 1658, epidemic disease again prevailed, 
on which account, and the scarcity of grain and intemperate 
season, a fast was observed in Connecticut. In 1659, the 
disease called rattles, hives, or croop, first appeared in the 
colonies. In 1662, happened in New-England, an earth- 
quake, a severe drouth, and epidemic disease | on the abate- 
ment of which, our pious ancestors kept a day of thanksgiv-* 
ing. In 1668, a malignant sickness prevailed in New-Tork, 
and occasioned the appointment of a fast in September. In 
1677, the small-pox raged in Charlestown, in Massachusetts, 
with the mortality of the plague } and in the following year, it 
prevailed in Boston. 

In 1683, great sickness prevailed, and the people sought 

the throne of grace by a general fast. During the winter, a 

fever so general and so fatal prevailed in Springfield, in Mas'" 

sachusetts, that the public worship on Sundays was suspend-* 

ed. A similar disease afllicted the same town in 1711, in 

1733 and 1761. It raged at Hartford in 1717. Fairfield suf* 

fered equally by a malignant fever in 1693, after the influen** 

34 
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za— Waterbury in 1713— Betblem in 1750 and 1760 — East- 
Haven was repeatedly visited, and stripped of a great part of 
its most robust men. The last time, was 1761. This vio- 
lent fever prevailed in many otber places, with great mortality, 
but has not been epidemic since 1761. In 1702, New-York 
was sorely visited with a pestilential fever — almost all the pa- 
tients died. Philadelphia and Charleston, in South-Carolina, 
suiSered by a like disease in 1699. On the 29th of October, 
1727, occurred an ji;artbquake in New-England, as violent as 
any of the former ones. Slighter shocks are not unfrequent. 

On the 18th of November, 1755, happened a shock of sim- 
ilar violence, but no injury was sustained. 

The influenza prevailed in 1733^ and spread over the 
world. In 1735 commenced the scarlet fever, or malignant 
sore throat at Kingston, an inland town in New-Hampshire, 
and visited most parts of America, in that and the following 
year. This was its 6rsl appearance in America, as far as 
could be recollected. Before that period, the usual form of 
diseases in the throat was that of a quinsy, which was often 
malignant and fatal. From the year 1735 to 1800, the ma- 
lignant sore throat was epidemic, six times, in the northern 
states. The influenza from 1732 to 1800 prevailed nine 
times, as an epidemic. The long fever, so called because it 
continued thirty or forty days, was formerly very common in 
New-England. The same disease is now called typhus fever. 

The seasons in all countries, in the temperate climates, are 
very variable. The winter of 1633 — 4 was mild — the wind 
mostly from the .southward, with little snow till February, and 
no great frost. That was followed by cold winter^s, and in 
1637 or 8, the winter was noted as unusually severe; the snow 
lay about four feet drep from the middle of November to the 
first week in April. But the winter of 1641 — 2 was of the 
. severest kind. Boston bay was a bridge of ice as far as the 
eye could see — and the Chesopeak also was frozen. The 
Indians told our ancestors that such a winter had not been in 
forty years. A similar winter occurred in 1697 — 8. The 
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14th day of December, O. S. 1709, was supposed to be the 
coldest day that had then been known in America. In Feb- 
ruary, 1717, fell the greatest snow ever known in this, or 
perhaps any country. It covered the lower doors of houses, 
so that some people were obliged to step out of their chamber 
windows on snow shoes. There was also a terrible tempest. 
Eleven hundred sheep, belonging to one man, perished. One 
flock of a hundred, was dug out of a snow-drift on Fisher's 
Island, where they had been buried to the depth of sixteen 
feet. This was twenty-eight days after the sterm, when two 
of them were found alive, having subsisted on the wool of the 
others, and they sustained no injury. 

A memorable tempest is recorded to have happened on the 
24th of February, 1723; which raised the tide several feet 
above the usual spring tides, and did incredible damage on 
the eastern shore of New-England. The winter of 1737 — 8 
was extremely Isevere ; but far less severe than that which 
closed the year 1740. A similar winter followed the sum- 
mer of 1779, when all the rivers and bays, even the Cheso- 
peak, were converted into bridges of ice. The severe cold 
was of three months duration, and the snow from three to 
four feet deep. Mild winters also occur frequently — as in 
1755 and 6—1774—5—1794—5 and 1801—2, when there 
was little frost and snow. 

Historians have mentioned many instances of extreme dark- 
ness, in the day time, and in some cases, this obscurity has 
lasted several days. Instances happened in Europe, in the 
years 252, 746, and 775. The first instance mentioned in 
our annals was on the 21st of October, 1716 — the second on 
the 9th of August, 1732. A similar obscurity happened in 
Canada and on the Lakes, on the 1 9th of October, 1 762 ; and 
on three different days in October, 1785. On the 19th of 
May, 1780, a memorable darkness was spread Over ail the 
northern states. The obscurity was occasioned by a thick 
vapor or cloud, tinged with a yellow color or faint red, and a 
thin coat of dust wes deposited on substances. In these in- 
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itdtoces, the obscurity was so great as to render candles Of 
lamps necessary at noon^day* The darkness in Canada was 
followed by squalls of windj severe thunder, and, in one in- 
stance, by a meteor or fire ball. So ignorant were som« 
people of this phenomenon, that many were excessively 
frightened | although it had occurred three times at least 
within the period of sixty-five years* 

From the earliest times^ we have some imperfect accounts 
of lights in the sky; and superstition has represented them 
as the forerunners of bloody wars and other calamities* 
Sometimes historians speak of them as troops of men armed 
and rushing to battle^ Such representations are the effusions 
of weak and timid^minds; these lights and all others in the 
atmosphere proceeding from natural causes, are no more the 
harbingers of evilj than a shower of rain or a blast of wind* 
For about three hundred years past, our accounts of th^ 
narthern lights are tolerably correct. There was a discon* 
tinuance of them eighty or ninety years^ anterior to 1707, 
when a small light was seen by persons in Europe. But they 
did not re-appear, in full splendor, till the year 1716, when 
they were observed in England* Their first appearance in 
America was December 11^ 1719, when they were remark- 
ably bright, and as people in general had never heard of such 
a phenomenon, they were extremely alarmed with the ap- 
prehension of the approach of the final judgement. All 
amusements, all business, and even sleep was interrupted, 
for want of a little knowledge of history. From 1719 to 
1790, these lights were frequent^ when they again disappear* 
ed, for ten or twelve yearsk 

The brutes have at times pestilential diseases which sweep 
them away in multitudes* A plague among cattle destroyed 
a great part of the species in Germany about the year 
1800. The same happened in Italy and Germany, in 1713, 
iamong cattle and horses. A like mortality among cattle 
happened in Holland and some parts of England, in 175l« 
iPortunately, no similar plague among useful animals hfti 
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fe^er happened id America; although at times (here has 
been considerable mortality among horses and cattle* lo 
1514, the cats in Europe perished by a pestilential disease, 
as they did in Europe and America, in- 1797. In 1763, dogs, 
sheep, mules, poultry, swine and horses, in several coun- 
tries in Europe, were swept away by unusual diseases, in 
1764, the blue-fish all perished or abandoned the shores of 
Nantucket, where they had always been in great plenty. In 
1775, the oysters at Welfleet, on Cape Cod, all perished, and 
have never since grown on the same banks. In 1788, the 
cod fish on the grand bank at Newfoundland were mostly thin 
and ill-flavored. In 1789, the haddock on the coast of Nor- 
way mostly or all died, and, floating on the surface, covered 
many leagues of water. In 1799, the small fish on the coast 
of North-Carolina shared a like fate. At times, oysters are 
found to be watery, sickly and ill-flavored ^ dogs, wolves and 
foxes are affected with madness — and the wild fowls perish 
hj epidenruc diseases. 



SECTION IX. 

CONTROVERSIES AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

The most fruitful source of public evils among the Amer- 
ican colonies, was the want of union and concert of meas- 
ures, proceeding from their jealousies and difTereDt views 
and interests. Each colony exercised a separate jurisdic- 
tion over a certain tract of land, and so jealous was each of 
its rights, that blood was shed in defending a claim to an ex- 
clusive trade in beaver on a particular river, when millions 
of that animal were to be found in the unoccupied wilder- 
ness. Uncertain boundaries also originated numerous con- 
troversies and litigations, which excited no small degree of 
animosity among the colonies, some 6f which lasted more 
than a hundred years. The antipathy between Rhode-Isl- 
and and the other colonies, on account of differences in reli- 
gious and civil matters, and in morals, had scarcely subsided 
at the revolution. 

The ill eflfect of a want of union was first felt, in 1637, in 
the Pequot war. Three governments were to be consulted, 
and although all agreed in the necessity of reducing the Pe- 
quots, yet for want of unity of power and effort, the Connecti- 
cut forces arrived first at the field of action, and to prevent 
notice of their arrival from reaching the Indians, they were 
obliged to attack the fort alone ; and although they succeed- 
ed beyond expectation, yet it was a desperate attempt, and 
might have been fatal to the assailants. Had the colonies 
been under the same jurisdiction, the troops might have been 
assembled at the same time and acted with united force. In 
1694, the commissioners of the united colonies declared 
war against Ninigrate, a Narrs^anset chief ; and their forces 
were entrusted to the command of Major Willard, of Massa- 
chusetts, who marched into the enemy's country, but did 
nothing effectual, and returned on frivolous pretexts. It 
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was owing to the, aversion of Massachusetts to the war that 
the plan of the colonies was frustrated. In 1676, during 
Philip's war, the colonies determined on subduing the Nar- 
ragansets ; hut the people of Rhode-Island, who were most 
exposed, left their settlements to he defended by the troops 
of the other colonies, and did not join in the attack and re- 
duction of the fort. 

The united colonies, Massachusetts, Plymouth and Con* 
necticut, were zealously engaged in one common cause, dur* 
ing the war with Philip and his associates* But the troops 
of each, acting often at a distance, under separate command- 
ers, often failed to afford assistince to parties, forts or towns 
in distress, for want of a unity of councils and designs* Many 
whole towns and whole companies of men would probably 
have been saved, if one will had directed all their operations. 
Captain Lathrop and his company, who fell into an ambus- 
cade between Deerfield and Hadlcy, and were cut to pieces, 
would have escaped, but for want of union and concert of 
measures ; for two or three 'companies were within a few 
miles, marching to join them. 

Although the union of the four infant settlements produced 
very good effects, by giving them harmony of councils, and 
strength of action, yet it was not sufficient to prevent jealous- 
ies, divisions, and the consequent evils. Springfield, when 
first settled, was supposed to be under the jurisdiction of Con- 
necticut, but was afterwards claimed by Massachusetts, and 
nntil the divisional line was run, a controversy subsisted be- 
tween the colonies on that account. But a more serious dis- 
pute arose on accou,nt of a duty which Connecticut imposed 
on goods, belonging to Springfield, exported from the river ;^ 
which duty was applied to the maintenance of a fort at Say. 
brook, to protect the river settlements, especially against the 
Dutch. The question, concerning the right to lay the duty, 
agitated the colonies, and when the commissioners decided 
in favor of Connecticut, Massachusetts, by way of retaliation, 
laid a similar duty on goods, passing the fort in Boston harbor. 
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This law did not escape the censure of the commissioners, 
but the confederacy had no power to restrain these differ* 
ences* 

In the year 1653, the commissioners of the colonies took 
into consideration, the question of making war upon the 
Dutch, who had driven the Ne^'^Haven settlers from the land 
they had purchased on the Delaware, and burnt their fort ; 
who had constantly sold arras and ammunition to the savages, 
which exposed the colonies to extirpation ; and who, on the 
rupture between England and Holland, had attempted to en-* 
gage the Indians in a plot to destroy the English* The com- 
missioners of Plymouth, Connecticut and New-Haven, agreed 
on the necessity of a war to put a stop to such outrages and 
a dangerous conspiracy ; but those of Massachusetts opposed 
it, and no arguments or powers of persuasion availed. The 
legislature of Massachusetts denied the authority of the com** 
missioners to declare war; alledging that each colony was a 

sovereignty, and could not be subject to another sovereign 

* 

* power. The other colonies held this to be a direct violation 
of the articles of union — but the confederation was a rope of 
sand* The savages continued to purchase arms and ammu- 
nition of the Dutch ; and by the time of Philip's war, they 
were well furnished and well acquainted with arms. This 
proved the principal cause of that war and its horrors. 

On the accession of King William to the throne of England, 
a plan was formed in New-England to take Canada. Com- 
missioners from the colonies met at New-York and agreed 
upon a plan of operations. A fleet under Sir William Phips 
was to sail from Boston to Quebec, and a body of troops fmm 
Connecticut and New- York was to advance by land to the 
lakes and Montreal. The fleet arrived before Quebec, though 
late in the season ; but the land forces, after proceeding to 
the lake, were obUged to retreat for want of canoes and pro- 
visions. These articles were to be furnished by a commissa- 
ry of New-York; but he failed. The colony of New- York 
was distracted with factions under the usurpation of Le^Ierc 
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General Winthrop, who commaoded the forces, was blamed 
for retreating; but was fully exculpated by a court of enquiry. 
In truth, the plan of co-operation with the fleet was frustrated 
for want of a common head or government over the colonies, 
which would have given union, concert and energy to th« 
whole system of measures* There is no doubt but the French 
would have^been expelled from Canada or totally subdued in 
the reign of king William or queen Ann, had it not been for 
the division of the Americans into small sovereignties. 

When the projected expedition«against Lewisburg was pro- 
posed to the colonies as far south as Pennsylvania, they all 
declined giving assistance except Connecticut, New-Hamp'^ 
shire and Rhode-Island ; and the latter deliberated so long, 
that her troops did not arrive till after the garrison had surren- 
dered ; so that the troops of three colonies only, of which 
Massachusetts furnished four fifths, were employed in that 
important service. In short, nothing prevented the expulsion 
of the French from Canada sixty or seventy years sooner 
than it happened, but the weakness of the colonies, resulting 
from a division of their power, and the jealousy of their coun- 
cils. And it is very evident that, in those seventy years, the 
French, and Indians in their employment, killed twenty thou- 
sand men, women and children ; which greatly retarded the 
population of the northern states. Had Canada been con- 
quered in 1690, and retained under the British government, 
it is probable this part of America would have had, in the 
year 1800, two hundred thousand inhabitants beyond the ac- 
tual number. 
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i»£CTiON X. 

HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

The first planters of New-England were all dissenters 
from the Church of England, who declined to conform to it^ 
ritual ceremonies, and, by their opposition, called down upon 
their heads the vengeance of Archbishop Laud. To get rid 
of such turbulent subjects w^s rather to be desired than dread- 
ed, by the king and court. But within a few years, the nu- 
merous emigrations from England alarmed the government, 
and orders were issued to stop the sailiilg of ships bound to 
America. These orders, however, were temporary, and 
most or all thpse men departed from England, who wished to 
settle in a country where they might be exempt from arbitra- 
ry government. As the plantations increased and became re- 
spectable, the court of England began to be alarmed with the 
apprehension, that the colonies would become wholly inde- 
pendent of the parent state. 

With a view to secure the dominion of England over the 
colonies, in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs, king Charles 
the First granted a commission, dated April 10, 1634, by 
which he empowered the two archbishops, with certain other 
persons, to superintend the colonies, to erect courts, civil and 
ecclesiastical, to remove governors for causes which to them 
should seem meet, to inquire into the conduct of all officer^, 
to punish offenses with fine and imprisonment, to make and 
repeal laws, and revoke charters. This extraordinary com- 
mission excited great alarm in the infant colonies, but the in- 
habitants determined to resist the execution of it; and on re- 
ceiving intelligence that a governor, appointed by the com- 
missioners, would proceed to America, the government of 
Massachusetts hastened the fortifications in Boston harbor. — 
It does not appear that any attempt was made to enforce this 
commission. 
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During the reign of Charles the First, the colonies were 
frequently alarmed with the report of some act of the English 
government, to abridge their freedom. Their enemies repre- 
sented the people as aiming at an edtire independence, and a 
plan was devised and nearly matured, to deprive the colonies 
of their charters, and place over them a general governor. — 
Probably the dispute and civil war in England, were among 
the causes which frustrated that plan. After king Charles 
was beheaded, and the government of England assumed the 
shape of a commonwealth, the colonies were relieved from 
their apprehensions, and the Protector, Cromwell, appeared 
to favor the views and interests of the settlers^ in America. — 
Under his administration, however, the parliament passed an 
act for encouraging the commerce of England, which was the 
ground work of the famous Navigation Act in 1660, which 
restrained the trade of the colonies, and was the means of 
drying up the sources of their prosperity. 

Upon the restoration of the monarchy in England, the col- 
onies submitted, and sent addresses, congratulating the king 
on his accession to the throne. Connecticut and Rhode-Isl- 
and obtained charters with ample privileges, and so well 
pleased was the king with the respectful manner in which they 
treated him, that he wrote letters, giving the inost flattering 
assurances that he would protect the colonies, in all their 
chartered rights. He also appointed commissioners to ex- 
amine the state of the colonies, and decide controversies be- 
tween them. The king required that the laws derogatory to 
the crown should be repealed; that free liberty should be 
given to use the common prayer, and the service of the 
Church of England ; that all persons of honest lif es should 
be admitted to the sacrament, and their children to baptism j 
and that magistrates should be chosen, and freemen admitted, 
without regard to opinions and professions of religion. The 
king required also, that every person in the plantations should 
take the oath of allegiance to his majesty. These requisitions 
gave the colonies some alarm, and indicated that the king 
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was apprehensive the people intend edto become independ- 
ent. The union of the four colonies was regarded by the 
crown with an eye of jealousy, but the people assured the 
king's agents, that it was not intended for the purpose of 
casting off a dependence on England. 

No measure of the English court or parliament excited 
more discontent, or was resisted with more firmness by the 
first settlers, than the law for regulating the trade of England 
and the colonies, first enacted by the parliament in 1651, dur- 
ing the administration of Cromwell, and in 1660, re enacted 
by the king and parliament, with considerable additions. By 
this act, all trade with England and the colonies was restrict^ 
cd to English ships, the master of which, and three fourths at 
least of the seamen, were to be English; and the colonies 
were prohibited from shipping many of their most valuable 
articles to any ports but to England, where they were to be 
landed, before they could be sent to market in any other 
country. This regulation threw the advantages of the colo- 
nial trade into the hands pf the English ; but deprived the 
colonies of their best markets. The colonies opposed the 
execution of it many years ; at length, in 1680, governor Leet 
of Connecticut submitted, and took the oath required. But 
Massachusetts was more obstinate, and her opposition was 
one of the reasons for vacating her charter. She finally sub- 
mitted to the regulations, by passing a law requiring them 
to be observed, but denied the right of parliament to bind the 
colonies to observe them. 

The king, determined to enforce the Navigation Act, sent 
over Edward Randolph, with power to inspect the conduct 
of the col6nies, to make seizures for breaches of the act, and 
in short, to be a common informer. This man made it his 
business to collect charges against the colonies, and return to 
England to excite the jealousy of the English government. — 
In this manner, the way was prepared for annulling the char- 
ters of the colonies, and the appointmentof Sir Edmund Ab- 
dross,as governor general over New-England and New- York. 
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This was the consequence of a determination in the king and 
ministry to check and subdue the growing spirit of independ- 
ence in the colonies ; but Andross overacted his part ; and 
his tyrannical proceedings only served to alienate the people's 
affections from the parent state, and prepare the way for that 
independence which the king dreaded. 

The colonies under Charles and James, had been despoil- 
ed of their charters, and suffered the tyranny of Androiss with 
a spirit of just indignation. King William was more favora* 
ble to the colonies ; Connecticut resumed her old charter, 
and Massachusetts obtained a new one, in which the king re- 
tained the power of appointing the governor, and the govern- 
or was vested with the power of negativing the choice of coun- 
cillors, made by the house of representatives. It was sup- 
posed that this power in the king would secure a predominant 
influence to the crown over the legislature and colony. But 
it had the contrary effect, and created a fruitful source of an- 
imosity between the two branches of the legislature, which 

• 

ended only with the revolution. The governor and council 
were advocates for the extension of royal prerogative; 
the house of representatives was confided in, as the guardian 
of the rights of the peojple. In queen Ann's reign a new at- 
tempt was made to abolish the colony charters, and place the 
appointment of a general government in the crown, but it was 
frustrated. 

The government of New- York, like that of Massachusetts, 
was what was called a royal government ; the king appointed 
the governor, who had the power of approving the speaker of 
the house of representatives. But in this kind of government, 
the assembly was bound to provide the governor with his sal- 
ary. This was an unceasing source of discord. When a 
good understanding did not subsist betweienthe governor and 
the assembly, which often happened, the assembly withheld 
a grant of the governor's salary, to compel him to give his as- 
sent to some favorite bill of theirs — the governor, on the oth- 
er handj if be wished to obtain a large grant, or to carry some 
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favorite point, withheld bis assent to their favorite bills, until 
they bad complied with bis wishes. 

By the charter of Pennsylvania, the proprietary and his 
heirs and assigns, were governors of the province ; the coun- 
cil and assembly were to be chosen by the ireemen* But 
in sales of land, the proprietary not only took purchase-mo- 
ney, but reserved an annual quit-rent, with the pretext of fur- 
nishing the means of supporting the government with dignity. 
The proprietary himself seldom resided in America, but del- 
egated a substitute, to act in the capacity of president or gov- 
ernor, who had a treble vote in enacting laws. In a few years, 
controversies arose between the governor and assembly ; and 
the governor prevailed on certain members to withdraw from 
the house, to prevent the passing of laws disagreeable to him. 
This the assembly voted to be treachery. In short, that prov- 
ince was distracted by disputes between the governor and^ 
assembly, respecting supplies of money, salaries, quit-rents, 
paper currency, and other matters, from the first settlement 
to the revolution. A history of these dissensions, written by 
Dr. Franklin, forms a large volume'. 

By the original constitution of Caroliiia, the governor and 
principal civil officers were appointed or approved by the 
proprietors, in the Palatine's court in England. As early as 
the year 1687, a controversy arose between governor Colle- 
ton and the house of assembly, respecting the tenure of lands 
and the payment of quit-rent. The governor demanded the 
rent, although not one acre of land in a thousand was cultiva- 
ted — the payment proved burdensome, and the people de- 
clined it. Hence arose a contention, which did not end, till 
the assembly renounced the authority of the governor, and 
held assemblies in opposition to him. This ferment subsi- 
ded, in a degree, under governors Ludwell and Archdale. — 
But the interest of the proprietors, who urged for rents, and 
attempted to restrain the authority of the people by repealing 
all laws that enlarged the powers of the assembly, or abridged 
their own, was so repugnant to the wishes and demands of th^ 
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colony, that it was impossible to preserve harmony, and in 
1719 the people revolted. 

The people gave notice to governor Johnson of their inten- 
tion to throw off the yoke of the proprietors, elected deputies 
to the assembly, which was held in opposition to the governor's 
authority ; and notwithstanding his popularity and remonstran-r 
ces, the assembly openly declared their intention to renounce 
the authority of the proprietors, and submit to the crown.— r 
The governor attempted. to dissolve the assembly, but they 
ordered the proclamation to be torn from the marshal's hand. 
They proceeded to elect James Moore their governor, and 
he was proclaimed with applauses. An account of these pro- 
ceedings being transmitted to England, the Carolinians had a 
hearing before the council of regents, (the king, being in Han- 
over) who decided that the proprietors had done acts that 
amounted to a forfeiture of their charter, which was accord- 
ingly annulled in 1720, and Carolina taken under royal govern- 
ment. The crown, in 1728, purchased the property of seven 
of the owners, for seventeen thousand, five hundred pounds. 

From the history of the colonies, it appears that the princi- 
ples of theif opposition to the parent state, were mostly 
planted in the minds of the first settlers, or in their primitive 
constitutions of government. In New-England, an enmity 
to the ecclesiastical power of the English church naturally 
fostered an enmity to monarchy; and this enmity was increas- 
ed by repeated attempts of the crown to establish its power 
and prerogatives in the colonies*^ This enmity gradually ma- 
tured into habitual and systematized opposition, which was 
greatly encouraged and confirmed by the speculations on gov- 
ernment found in the writings of Locke, Sidney and others. 
The authority of these writers was reinforced by the parlia- 
mentary discussions on royal prerogative and popular liberty, 
at the revolution in England. In the proprietary and royal 
governments, the endless contentions between the governors 
and assemblies, encouraged a spirit of investigation into the 
extent of the power of the crown, and formed the principle of 
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opposition into habit. The open rupture therefore between 
Great Britain and the colonies, was not the sudden effect of atu- 
multuous opposition to a particular act of parliament, but the 
effect of hostile principles and habits which had grown out of 
a long series of events, and which a few measures of the Brit- 
ish government ripened into action. 

The proceedings of the British * parliament, which mani- 
fested a settled determination to keep America subject to the 
crown, and subservient to the interests of Great-Britain, were 
the direct causes of an opposition to her claims, which ended 
in an appeal to arms. As early as 1750, an act was passed in 
parliament, to encourage the exportation of iron in pigs and 
bars, from America to London ; and to prevent the erecting 
of any mill in the colonies for slitting or rolling iron, or any 
plating forge, or furnace for making steel. The purpose of 
the British government was to check the growth of manufac- 
tures in the colonies, and to compel them to export their iron, 
and import the manufactures of England. This arbitrary law 
was enforced, to the destruction of some machines of the 
kinds mentioned, and the dissatisfaction of the colonies. 

Afterthe peace of 1763, the British parliament formed a plan 
of raising a revenue by taxing the colonies. The pretext for 
it, was to obtain indemnification for the great expenses of 
Great Britain in defending the colonies, and to enable her to 
discharge the debt incurred in the preceding war. But a 
more influential motive, was to check the increasing spirit of 
opposition, which, it was apprehended, would, in time, ma- 
ture into a revolt ; the parliament, therefore, determined to 
assert its sovereignty and establish the immediate exercise of 
authority over the colonies. For this purpose, an act was 
passed for laying a duty on all paper, vellum or parchment, 
used in America, and declaring all writings on unstamped ma- 
terials to be null and void. This act received the royal as- 
sent on the 22d of March, 1765. 

When the news of the stamp act reached the colonies, the 
people every where manifested alarm^ and a determination to 
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oppose its execution. The assembly of Virginia first declar- 
ed its opposition to the act by a number of spirited resolves ; 
but Massachusetts took the lead in this important crisis, and 
maibtained it in every stage of the subsequeotTevolution* In 
all the colonies however, the determined spirit of resistance 
•prevented the execution of the act. The stamp-masters were 
burnt in effigy — and popular tumults succeeded. In Boston, 
the friends of the British measures, and the crown officers 
were insulted; their houses demolished; and among other 
damages, the populace destroyed a valuable collection of 
original papers, concerning the history of the colonies, which 
governor Hutchinson had made, and intended to publish. 
This loss was irreparable. To render the opposition com- 
plete, the merchants associated, and agreed to a. resolution 
not to import any more goods from Great-Britain, until the 
stamp hiw should be repealed. 

The British parliament, previous to the repeal of the stamp 
law, passed an act declaring that ^' they bad, and of right ought 
to have, power to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever '' 
— They alledged that the colonies were planted by their care, 
nourished by their indulgence, and protected by their arms, 
and their money — And therefore the colonies owed alle- 
giance, subjection and graditude to the parent state. The 
colonies denied very justly that they were planted by the 
British government Not one of them was settled at the ex- 
pense of the crown ; but with a vast expense of individuals, 
and with hardships and sufferings beyond description or cred- 
ibility. Nor did the government of England expend any mo- 
ney or furnish any force for protecting the colonies, for sixty 
years after the settlement of Plymouth. On the other hand, 
the government neglected the colonies, while feeble and poor; 
and did not extend a protecting arm, until the colonies had 
conquered and expelled several Indian^tribea-^bad overcome 
tlie difficulties of settlement — ^^had acquired a good degreie of 
strength, and beg^an to have a valaable commeTce. Tben the 

3a 
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government of England lent assistance to defend the colonies, 
and secure to herself a beneficial trade. 

The colonies always acknowledged themselves subjects of 
the crown of Great Britain, until the declaration of independ- 
ence ; and were most loyal and affectionate subjects, until the 
parliament asserted the right of laying internal taxes on them, 
without admitting them to a share of representation. The 
great principle, asserted by the friends of liberty, in parlia- 
mpnt, that ''taxation and representation are inseparable," was 
universally embraced and maintained in America ; and the 
colonies denied the right of the parliament to tax them with- 
out their consent. In vain did the ministry alledge that a rev^ 
enue raised in America would be expended in supporting and 
defending the colonies* The assemblies wished not to have 
the taxes raised by Great Britain nor to be at her disposal. 

To give system and efficacy to the colonial opposition to 
the stamp act, Massachusetts proposed a meeting of deputies 
from the several colonies, to be held at New-York in October 
1765. Accordingly deputies from nine of the colonies as- 
sembled in congress at New- York, and after deliberation, 
agreed on a declaration of their rights and grievances — as- 
serted theic exemption from taxes not imposed by their own 
representatives — and sent a petition to the king, with memori- 
als to both houses of parliament. This spirited opposition, 
. seconded by the energetic eloquence of Mr. Pitt and other 
friends of America, produced a repeal of the stamp law, on 
the ISth of March 1766. The news of this event was re* 
ceived in America, with bonfires, ringing of bells, and other 
unusual demonstrations of joy. 

Not discouraged by the fate of the stamp act, the British 
ministry persisted in their design of raising a revenue in 
America; and in 1767, an act was passed, for laying duties 
on glass, painters' colors, paper, and tea, imported into the 
colonies. To render the act effectual, a custom-house was 
directed to be established in America, with a board of com- 
mifisioQors to superintend the revenues, and to reside at Bos^ 
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tOD* These duties were small, but the colonists objected to 
the principle, rather than to the amount, of the tax ; and re* 
raonstrated against the act. A second association was form- 
ed for suspending the importation and consumption of the 
goods on which the duties were charged, and other British 
manufactures. These measures of Massachusetts were adopt- 
ed by the other colonies, and a circular letter from Boston 
had its influence in giving concert and consistency to the 
opinions and proceedings of the colonial assemblies. This 
opposition, supported by petitions and remonstrances, in Jan- 
uary 1770 procured an abolition of all the duties, except 
that of three pence on every pound of tea. 

The enterprizing commercial spirit of the people in Amer- 
ica, bore, with extreme impatience, the severe regulations im- 
posed on their trade, which prevented their seeking the best 
fliarkets, and poured all the proflts of a thriving commerce in- 
to the bosom of the parent state. So unjust and tyrannical 
were these restrictions considered, that smuggling goods to 
evade the duties, was deemed honorable and greatly encour- 
aged.— ^In 1768, the revenue ojfficers seized a sloop, in Bos- 
ton harbour for attempts to smuggle wine. The populace as- 
sembled with a view to rescue the sloop, but she was moored 
under the protection of a British ship of war. The populace 
theti attacked the houses of the commissioners, who saved 
themselves by flight to the castle. 

The ministry, finding all mild efforts to establish their au- 
thority, in regard to a revenue, unavailing, sent four regiments 
of troops to be stationed at Boston to overawe the inhabitants 
jand assist the crown officers to enforce the obnoxious acts of 
parliament. The arrival of these in 1768 gave no small un- 
easiness to the colonies, but no opposition was then made. 
The ministry also gave orders to station armed ships in the 
principal ports to prevent smuggling. An armed schooner, 
called the Gaspee was stationed in Providence river, where 
she was burnt in 1772 by an exasperated populace. A larjge 
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reward was offered for the discovery of the offenders, but i>0' 
discovery was made. 

In 1769, the parh'ament passed an act to revive the provisH 
ions of a statute enacted in the arbitrary reign of Henry 8th ; 
by which persons charged with treason in any of the colonies, 
might be arrested and sent to England for trial. The gross 
injustice of this act, augmented the clamor against the minis- 
try in Great Britain, and served only to exasperate still more, 
the minds of the Americans. This impolitic act alone would 
have raised a rebellion in the colonies. Indeed the spirit of 
opposition increased, in proportion to the determination of the 
British ministry to compel submission, and the differences be- 
came irreconcilable* 

To a free and high spirited people, the presence of an inso* 
lent military, could not but be extremely irksome and pro^- 
voking : and it was not possible that harmony coufd long sub^ 
sist between the inhabitants of Boston, and the British troops. 
A slight affray took place between them on the second of 
March 1770; but on the night of the fifth, the enmity of 
the parties burst forth in violence and blood. A body of 
troops being ordered to disperse a number of the citizens of 
Boston, who were collected in Cornhill, the populace pelted 
them with stones; upon which the troops fired among them, 
killed three and wounded five, two of whom died* With 
great difficulty, the soldiers were saved from the fury of ah 
enraged populace. But this outrage enflamed the animosity 
of the Americans against Great Britain, and hastened a more 
important crisis. To commemorate this melancholy tragedy, 
an anniversary oration was instituted in Boston, and was an- 
nually pronounced by some d'rstinguisbed citizen on the fifth of 
March, till the close of the revolution. 

Although the duties ^laid on commodities imported into 
America had been taken off, except the duty on tea, yet the 
ministry persisted in maintaining the right to raise a revenue 
in the colonies ; and to establish that principle, granted per- 
mission to the £ast India company to ship to America, a large 
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quantity of tea, charged with the duty. This fiqess of the 
ministry did not succeed — ^The Americans, determined to re* 
sist the principle of taxation in every shape, opposed the land-^ 
ing of the tea — in some ports they obliged the consignees to 
resign their employment, and compelled the ships to return to 
England without landing their cargoes. In Boston, the pop- 
ulace had less temper, and a party, disguised in the dress 
of Indians, went on board the tea ships, and tbrew'the tea in- 
to the sea. This transaction, which amounted to an open 
resistance of the government of Great Britain, and led to more 
energetic measures, on the part of that government, hap^ 
pened in the year 1773. 

In pursuance of the ministerial plan of reducing Massachu- 
setts to obedience, an act of parliament was passed for regula- 
ting the government of that province ; by which the powers 
of the people were abridged, and the officers of government 
made dependent on the crown for their appointments and sal- 
aries. By another act, persons indicted for murder or other 
capital offence, might, if the governor should think an impar- 
tial trial could not be had in the colony, be sent to Great Brit- 
ain to be tried. By another act, an att^pt was made to 
strengthen the interest and power of the crown in America, 
by enlarging the province of Canada, and granting unusual 
priviliges to the Catholics : all which measures tended only 
to increase the jealousy of the colonies, by developing the 
views of the ministry. 

In 1774, the parliament, with a view to punish the refrac- 
tory province of Massachusetts, and especially the inhabitants 
of Boston, as also to bring them to submission, passed an act 
to shut the port of Boston, and' restrain all intercourse with the 
town by water. The government and public offices were re- 
moved to Salem, and it was expected by the ministry that 
Salem would be pleased with the prospect of enjoying the ad- 
vantages of being the seat of government and the center of 
trade. But this miserable stratagem had no effect, but to ir- 
ritate the inhabitants of Salem, who disdained to thrive on 
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the ruins of Boston. These proceedings, added to the detec* 
tion of some letters which had been written by the crown of- 
ficers in Boston, advising to more decisive measures against 
the colonies, raised a ferment in America that left little hope 
of a reconciliatiob* During the transactions which have been^ 
related, some of the most able and distinguished patriots in 
Massachusetts, who had long seen the necessity of a separa- 
tion from Great Britain, but who wished, if possible, to avoid 
an alternative that must involve the country in a sanguinary 
contest, formed themselves into a committee of correspondence, 
for the purpose of obtaining and diffusing correct information, 
for uniting opinions and acting in unison with their fellow pa- 
triots in other colonies. This committee received advices 
regularly from their friends in Great Britain, which enabled 
them to be prepared, and to prepare the public mind, for ev- 
ery exigency. Similar committees were established in all the 
other New-England colonies, and became the ground-work 
of their future union. 

In May 1774, General Gage arrived in Boston, with the 
commissions of Governor of Massachusetts, and commander 
in chief of the British forces. At the moment of his arrival, 
the people were in great agitation, at the news of the port bill ; 
notwithstanding which, the general was received with respect, 
arid treated with politeness. Shortly after, arrived two more 
regiments, with artillery and military stores, indicative of the 
determination of the British government to reduce the colo- 
nies to submission by force of arms* 

When the Americans saw, by the measures of the British 
government, that reconciliation was no longer to be expected, 
and that rights were to be defended by an appeal to force, de- 
ploring the awful event, but confident of the justice of their 
Cause, and the rectitude of their purposes, they set apart a 
day of humiliation and prayer to invoke the Supreme Being 
and manifest their dependence on him for support in the ardu- 
ous contest. And as the port bill had put an end to the trade 
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of Boston, and thus deprived jthe iohabitaDts of the means of 
subsistence, the inhabitants df the colonies, opened the hand 
of charity, and sent liberal contributions to their relief* At 
the same time the committee of correspondence framed an 
agreement, called a solemn league and covenant, by which 
they determined to suspend all intercourse with Great Britain 
until their charter rights should be restored. In like manner, 
agreements wqre formed in all parts of America, neither to 
import nor to consume British goods. 

Soon after General Gage arrived, he was addressed by cer- 
tain gentlemen of the council, but the address containing se- 
vere reflections on his predecessor, he wotild not receive it. 
Observing the temper of the people, he began to think qf* 
measures of defense ; and directed Boston neck to be forti- 
fied. He also seized on the powder lodged in the public 
store at Charlestown. He issued a proclamation, to oppose 
the solemn league and covenant, pronouncing it' an unlawful 
and traitorous combination. But all this served only to in- 
flame and irritate the public mind, and bring his authority in- 
to contempt. 

General Gage had summoned the assembly of Massachu- 
setts to convene at Salem ; but on further reflection, had coun- 
termanded the summons* The counter-order was deemed ille- 
gal,and the members convened. The governor not meetingthem^ 
they organized themselves into a provincial congress, which 
formed a plan of defense — resolved to enroll a body of men, to be 
prepared for marching at a minute's notice, and therefore called 
minute'fnen — they appointed general officers — a committee of 
safety, to act as A kind of executive council — and took meas- 
ures to collect supplies and military stores, at Worcester and 
Concord* After an adjournment for a short time, they again 
tnet, determined on raising twelve thousand men, sent agents 
to the neighboring colonies to request their co-operation, and 
epmmittees of the New-England colonies met and agreed oa 
a plan of operations* At the same time, measufes were ta^ 
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keo to combioe all the colonies into a firm union, and for this 
purpose it was agreed that delegates from the several colonies 
should meet in a general congress. 

On the fifth of. September, 1774, delegates from twelve 
colonies convened in Philadelphia, to deliberate on the most 
important questions that ever engaged the anxious solicitude 
of men. The delegates were appointed by the colonial legis- 
latures ; or where none existed, the appointments were made 
by select meetings and associations of citizens. They were 
men of the most distinguished character and talents, and en- 
joyed the public confidence. Before the meeting of the gen- 
eral congress, a convention of deputies from the towns in 
Suffolk county, in Massachusetts, had declared that no obe- 
dience was due to the late acts of the British parliament, but 
that those acts ought to be rejected as the attempts of a wick* 
ed administration to enslave America. This declaration was 
approved by the general congress, which resolved, that if at- 
tempts should be made to carry into effect the obnoxious acts 
of parliament, all America ought to unite with Massachusetts 
in their opposition. 

The great council of America, solicitous to preserve peace 
with the parent state, but determined to be free, adopted 
measures which presented to the British ministry the olive 
branch with one hand and the sword with the other ; submit- 
ting it to their choice to withdraw their unconstitutional claims, 
or to meet the most determined resistance* They addressed 
General Gage, stating the grievances of Massachusetts, and 
their resolution to support that province in her opposition ; in« 
ireating him to forbear hostilities, and not preclude the hope 
of a reconciliation. They published a declaration of the rights 
of the colonies, one of which was an exemption from taxes 
imposed upon them by a legislature in which they were not 
represented. They however consented to submit to all the 
general regulations of commerce, intended for the benefit oi 
the whole British empire. They declared several acts of 
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parliament to be infringements of the rights of the colonies, 
and a repeal of them necessary to a reconciliation* They en- 
tered into an agreement to discontinue the importation of 
British goods; they sent a petition to the king, and address- 
es to the British nation, to the Canadians, and to the colo- 
nies. 

When the proceedings of the American congress .were laid 
before parliament, lord Chatham introduced some conciliatory 
propositions, but they were rejected by a large ministerial ma- 
jority; and a joint address of both houses to the king, declar- 
ed that a rebellion actually existed in the province of Massa- 
chusetts. ,The houses therefore besought his majesty to take 
the most effectual measures to enforce due obedience to the 
laws and authority of the supreme legislature ; and assured 
him that they were determined to support him in maintaining 
the just rights of the crown* From this moment an appeal to 
arms became unavoidable, and both parties prepared for the 
conflict. 

When the Americans determined to oppose their military 
strength to that of Great Britain, the disparity was such as 
might well appall the bravest heart. Great Britain possessed 
immense wealth and resources, her navy and merchantmen 
covered the ocean, her armies were considerable for number^ 
and discipline, her military and naval officers were of renown- 
ed skill and experience — great was her power, and still great- 
er the pride of her sovereignty* The colonies on the other 
hand, were destitute of all these advantages — they had no 
general government vested with powers to control the con- 
tending interests of thirteen distinct jurisdictions— the colonial 
governments were ipostly dissolved — No skilful officers, no 
disciplined troops, no muskets proper for an army, no 
cannon nor ammunition, no camp equipage, no armed ships — 
nothing but consciousness of upright views, persuasion of 
the justice of their cause, dauntless courage, and confidence 
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in the God of hosts, encouraged the. Americans to hazard 
thi9 unequal contest* 

In the winter and spring of 1T75, the ministry headed by 
Lord North, procured an act of parliament to prohibit the 
New-England colonies from carrying on the fisheries, and 
from trading with the British possessions in Europe and the 
West Indies. These restraints were, by a subsequent bill, 
extended to the other colonies. These acts were accompa- 
nied with bills for an augmentation of the sea and land forces. 
The army in Boston was increased to ten thousand men, 
which number was deemed sufficient to reduce the rebellious 
colonies to submission. At the same time lord North intro- 
duced a motion for adoptiujg what he called a conciliatory 
plan, but whrch in fact held out a lure to tempt the colonies 
to divide from each other, by exempting from parliamenta- 
ry duties and taxation, such of them as would contribute to 
the common defense, by raising their proportion of money in 
their own way. 

A British proclamation forbidding the exportation of arms 
and ammunition to the colonies, was no sooner received, than 
the most vigorous efforts were made in America to procure 
supplies. A high bounty on the materials and manufacture 
of powder, caused mills for making it to spring up in all parts of 
the country, as by enchantment. Ships and money were dis- 
patched secretly to Europe to purchase and import arms and 
ammunition. In some places the cannon belonging to the crown 
were seized. The militia was put under discipline; associa- 
tions and committees were every where formed to carry into 
effect the recommendations of congress ; and in the popular 
enthusiasm, their resolves and advisory proposals had the ef- 
fect of laws. 

An attempt of a party of British troops to take some can- 
non which were lodged at Salem, threatened to open the aw- 
ful scene of hostilities, but the persuasion of a worthy clergy* 
man induced the provincial troops to withdraw their opposi^ 
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tion, at the draw bridge in the town ; the British troops march* 
ed over, and not finding the cannon which had been previous* 
ly removed, they marched back unmolested. But in April 
a body of troops was ordered to march to Concord to destroy 
the military stores, which the Americans had collected at that 
place. The march, though in the night, was discovered, and 
early in the morning of the ]9th of the month, about seventy 
of the Lexington militia assembled on the green. Major Pit- 
cairn, who commanded the British troops, rode up to the mi- 
litia, and addressing them by tHe name of rebels^ ordered 
them to disperse. Not being obeyed, he discharged his 
pistol, and ordered his troops to fire. Eight men were kil- 
led, and some others wounded. Thus began the sanguinary 
contest which dismembered the British empire, and ended 
in the establishment of the independence of the colonies. 

Having dispersed the militia at Lexington, the British troops 
proceeded to Concord, destroyed some flour and other stores, 
and returned to Boston. But the exasperated patriots in the 
vicinity collected, and with such arms as they had, annoyed 
their troops on their march, by firing from behind fences and 
walls ; and it is doubtful whether the detachment would not 
have been all killed or taken, had not a reinforcement arrived 
and joined that body at Lexington on its retreat. Ob the 
part of the Americans, fifty men were killed and a number 
wounded. Of the British forces sixty-five were killed, and 
one hundred and eighty-six wounded. 

The provincial congress of Massachusetts, which was in 
session, at the time of the aflfair at Lexington, published a 
manifesto, addressed to the people of Great Britain, excul- 
pating the Americans complaining of the ravages of the Brit- 
ish troops, declaring their loyality to the crown, but protestiog 
that they would not submit to the tyranny of the ministry. 
They declared General Gage to be disqualified for governor 
of the province, and that he ought to be treated as an enemy. 
They also passed votes for supplying the army with pay and 
clothing. The general congress met in May, and resolved 
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to raise an army, and issue bills of credit to defray the expen- 
ses of the war. They now took the appellation of the Uni- 
ted Colonies, and recommended a day of humiliation to 
implore the blessings of heaven on their sovereign the king of 
Great Britain, and the interposition of divine aid to remove 
their grievances, and restore harmony between the parent 
state and the colonies on constitutional terms* 

After the skirmish on the 19th of April, General Gage issu- 
ed a proclamation declaring the Americans in rebellion, and 
denouncing against them the severest vengeance ; offering 
however to pardon all who should return to their allegiance, 
except some of the principal fomenters of opposition^ as if 
he expected the Americans would abandon their leaders to 
the gallows. In the mean time, a considerable army was 
collected in the towns near Boston, and it was determined 
to annoy, and if possible, dislodge the British forces in Bos-< 
ton. For this purpose, a detachment was ordered on the 
night of the 16th of June, 1775, to throw up a breast work 
on Bunker's hill, near Charlestown*. By some mistake, the 
troops entrenched on Breed's hill, nearer Boston, and so si- 
lent and active were they, that by the return of light, they 
had nearly completed a strong redoubt, without being discov- 
ered by the enemy. 

No sooner had the dawn of the morning enabled the ene- 
my to discover the advance of the Americans, than a severe 
cannonade from the ships in the river, announced the deter- 
mination of the British commander, to oppose the progress 
of the works. But this not interrupting the Americans, a body 
of about three thousand men under General Howe, landed 
under protection of the shipping, and advanced to attack the 
works. The Americans permitted the enemy to approach 
within ten or twelve rods, and then discharged such a show- 
er of musket shot, as to throw the troops into disorder, and 
oblige them to fall back. Being rallied and advancing a sec- 
ond time, a second fire did such execution, as to compel the 
British troops to retreat. Terrible was the carnage, and se 
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disheartened were the enemy, that the officers found it diffi- 
cult to rally the troops. At length they were brought to 
charge the entrenchments with fixed bayonets, and the Amer- 
icans, who had no bdyonets, were forced to abandon the 
works. 

When the British troops first landed, orders had been giv- 
en to set fire to Charlestown, with a view to cover their ap- 
proach ; and almost the whole town^ consisting of four hun- 
dred houses, was laid in ashes* This barbarous deed prov- 
ed of no use to the enemy, but served^ to exasperate the 
Americans. After a heroic defense of the hill, the American 
troops destitute of bayonets and of ammunition, and overpow- 
ered by numbers, retreat(?d over Charlestown Neck, exposed 
to a raking fire from the Glasgow ship of war, and two float- 
ing batteries, from which however they suffered no great an- 
noyance. Severe was the loss of British officers and soldiers 
in this action, amounting to more than a thousand men. The 
loss on the part of the Americans was less considerable; not 
amounting to a hundred killed, and three hundred wounded 
and missing. Among the killed however was general War- 
ren, a brave officer and firm patriot. 

The importance of securing the pass into Canada had oc- 
curred to some persons soon after the action at Lexington. 
To effect this, different parties of men were dispatched to 
gain possession of the principal forts on the lakes* So secret 
was the expedition under colonel Allen and colonel Arnold, 
that they surprized and took the commander of Ticonderoga 
in his bed. Colonel Warner, with a company took Crown- 
point, and in these two forts, the Americans found cannon 
and military stores, which were greatly wanted. In the 
mean time, the British ministry employed means to inlist a 
body of Canadians into their service, and sent twenty thou- 
sand stands'~bf arms, to governor Carlton at Quebeck, for the 
use of the troops. But the inhabitants declined taking any 
part in the contest. An attempt of the ministry to engage 
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the savages to fall on the frontiers, and annoy the colonies, 
proved equally unsuccessful. 

In May 1775 the congress met at Philadelphia, agreeable 
to adjournment, and delegates from Georgia completed the 
representation of the colonies. One of their acts was a man- 
ifesto, justifying the necessity of taking arms in defense of the 
colonial rights, which was written in a masterly styles and cal- 
culated to make a deep impression on the minds of their 
constituents. They sent another petition to the king, but it 
was treated with contempt. They directed an emission of 
bills of credit, not to exceed two millions of dollars, and the 
faith of the union was pledged for their redemption. They 
established a post-office under the direction of doctor Frank- 
lin. They directed twelve companies of riflemen to be in- 
listed — instituted a general hospital— and appointed general^ 
officers. 

It was a point of immense importance, to select, for the su- 
preme command of the American army, a person of military 
talents adequate to the task, and of qualities adapted to con- 
ciliate the affections and confidence of men of different hab- 
its and education, and not free from strong local prejudices. 
Fortunately such a character was found and selected. George 
Washington, a delegate from Virginia, was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the American army, on the 15th of June 
1775. This gentleman had been employed as an officer in 
the war with France, and had displayed eminent bravery and 
talents. To his experience in military affairs, he united 
sound judgement, extensive knowledge of men, perfect probi- 
ty, pure morals, a grave deportment, indefatigable industry, 
easy manners, strict pbliteness, a commanding person, cool 
bravery, unshaken fortitude, and a prudence that baffled and 
confounded his enemies. 

In pursuance of the plan of guarding the frontiers by taking 
Canada or crippling the British power in that province, gen- 
erals Schuyler and Montgomery were sent with a body of 
troops to attack the forts on the borders of Canada. But 
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general Schuyler returning to hold a treaty with the Indians, 
the command was left with general Montgomery. A small 
Fort at Chamblee was first taken, where a supply of powder 
was obtained, and siege was laid to St. Johns. Some attempts 
were made by governor Carlton to relieve the garrison ; but 
in vain ; and the garrison, amounting to seven hundred men, 
surrendered on the third of November, 177d« This was suc- 
ceeded by the surrender of Montreal. The only misfortune 
that attended these enterprizes, was the loss of colonel Allen, 
who, engaging in a rash attempt on Montreal, with a small 
party, was made prisoner, and sent in irons to England. 

Colonel Arnold had been sent with eleven hundred men 
to penetrate to Quebeck by the river Kennebec, and the 
wilderness. Ailer a most difficult march, in which fatigue 
and famine reduced his men to about four hundred, the re- 
mainder being obliged to return, he joined general Montgom- 
ery before Quebeck, in November. Preparations were made 
to besiege the city, and some batteries opened, but the me- 
tal was not heavy enough to make an impression. General 
Montgomery therefore determined upon an escalade. The 
army small in number, and exposed to most inclement weath- 
er, made the attack on the last day of the year 1775, in four 
divisions ; two of which attacks were feints to deceive the 
garrison. General Montgomery entered the first barrier, 
but in attempting the second was killed, with most of his at- 
tending officers. The division commanded by colonel Ar- 
nold took a two gun battery, but the commander was wound- 
ed and compelled to leave the field. His men fought like 
heroes for three hours, but being surrounded, and seeing no 
hopes of relief, they surrendered prisoners of war. 

At the commencement of the troubles in America, violent 
altercations between lord Dunmore, governor of yirginia,and 
the assembly, had induced the governor to dissolve the legis- 
lature, and to refuse calling another. A convention was 
therefore assembled in March, 1775, consisting of two dcle- 
gaties from a county, wha exercised the powers <?f govern- 
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ment. On which lord Dunmore seized and conveyed on 
board of a ship, the powder in the magazine at Williams- 
burg* The people assembled in arms and demanded the 
powder, or its value, which the governor promised, -and an 
apparent reconciliation took place* But the governor alarm- 
ed by poular meetings, sent his family on board of a ship of 
war, and issued a proclamation, charging the magistrates of 
Virginia with treason and rebellion. In June, the governor 
summoned the assembly, and attempted to persuade them to 
accept of lord North's conciliatory propositions ; but finding 
them inflexible, he withdrew on board of the ship. Many 
irritations on the part of the country people, and the gov. 
ernor's adherents, at length produced hostilities, and by or- 
der of lord Dunmore, the flourishing town of Norfolk was 
laid in ashes, on the first of January 1776* 

During the year 1775, the old governments of the colonies 
were all dissolved. The royal governors and all the crown 
oflicers, adhering to the British measures, became odious to 
the people ; and when the popular ferment became violent, 
they were obliged to leave the country, or suspend their 
functions. From that time temporary conventions were 
held for the purpose of administering the laws and making 
regulations to meet the public occasions. Many adherents 
to Great Britain, however, remained in the country — some 
of them, men of principle, were quiet citizens : others took 
part with the British troops, and by secret machinations or 
open hostility, aided and directed their operations. In some 
•f the colonies, the British adherents were numerous and 
powerful; and contributed to weaken the opposition to the 
British arms. 

General Washington, soon after his appointment, repaired 
to the army, accompanied with general Lee, and established 
his quarters at Cambridge. On his journey, and at camp, he 
was received and welcomed with the most profound respect: 
and his presence inspiredf a degree of confidence which was 
an auspicious presage of bis future influence. The army 
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fnvesting Boston, amounted to about fifteen thousand men ; 
but was destitute of good arms, ammunition, clothing and 
experienced officers. The first and most difficult task, was, 
to organise and discipline the troops. All the powder in 
the army amounted only to nine rounds to a soldier ; and to 
deceive the country with hopes and the British general with 
fears, casks of sand were transported to the camp, under the 
name of powder. A small supply from NewrJersey, and 
the cargo of a brig, the first prize taken by captain Manly, 
afibrded a temporary and almost miraculous relief. 

The inhabitants of Falmouth, a thriving town in Maine, in 
compliance with the resolves of the provincial congress, to 
prevent the royalists from removing their effects, obstructed 
the loading of a mast-ship, which drew upon them the ven- 
geance of the British admiral. An order was given to burn 
the town, which after a short notice to the inhabitants, to 
remove their effects, was barbarously executed ; and most 
of the, town was levelled with the dust, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber 1775. Such indignities and inhuman modes of warfare 
added fuel to the popular flame of opposition, and rendered 
it inextinguishable. In Noven^ber following, the government 
of Massachusetts authorized letters of mark and reprisal, arid 
instituted courts of admiralty for the trial and condemnation 
of prizes* Immediately the sea swarmed with American 
privateers, which captured vast numbers of valuable British 
ships, and supplied the Americans with all kinds of goods ^nd 
military stores. 

The want of powder and the necessity of re-inlisting the 
troops, whose time of service had expired, rendered the ar*- 
my at Cambridge inactive, during the summer and autunin 
of ^1775. It was however the intention of general Washing- 
ton to avail himself of a bridge of ice over Charles river in 
the following winter, to march his troops into Boston, and 
dislodge the enemy. But a council of war advised not to 
make the attempt. The mode of attack was therefore vari- 
ed. For the purpose of diverting the attention of the ene* 
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my, a severe cannonade upon the town, was commenced, oa 
the 2d of March ; and on the night of the 4th| a battery was 
erected on a hill at Dorchester point, which was near enough 
to annoy the British troops in Boston* The British com" 
mander prepared to attack the works, but a stoma prevented, 
until the works were deemed so strong as to render it iiiex* 
pedient. The only alternative then was, to quit the town, 
which was done with -great alacrity ; and on the 17th March, 
1776, genera] Washington marched into Boston, to the un- 
speakable joy of its oppressed inhabitants. 

The news of the affair at Breed's hill, determined the min- 
istry to employ a powerful force to reduce the colonies in 
1776. For this purpose they obtained an act of parliament, 
to justify Ihem in taking into pay and introducing into the 
British dominions, sixteen thousand German troops, which, 
with the British regiments, constituted a force destined for 
America, of about &(ty thousand men* At the same session, 
an act passed to prohibit all trade and intercourse between 
Great'Britain and the colonies. This law was violently op- 
posed by the English merchants, but without effect. One 
clause of the act authorized the seizure and condemnation of 
all American property, on the high seas, and what was, be- 
yond example inhuman, the bill authorized British subjects t» 
compel men, taken on board of American vessels, to fight 
against their own countrymen* 

In the winter of 1775 — 6, few men in America had ever 
thought of a final separation of the colonies from the domin- 
ion of Great-Britain. The great body of the people would 
have been startled at the proposition. Certain leading men 
probably had long foreseen and contemplated the event ; 
but some previous steps were netessary to prepare the pub- 
lic mind for a measure involving in its consesquences, the 
fate of millions* At this time, Thomas Paine, an English- 
man of low birth, who possessed a popular talent at writing, 
and no small share of sophistry, and who before he debased 
himself by infidelity and licentious principles, wa^ much re- 
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spected, ushered into the world a number of papers, signed 
Common Sense, to prove the necessity and expedience of a 
declaration of independence. He was doubtless impelled to 
this and supported by eminent characters. The continent 
was electrified by his writings — the minds of people were 
prepared for the great event. 

The news of the act of Parliament, by which war was de- 
clared against the colonies, and the inhabitants put out of 
the protection of the British government, afforded a favora- 
ble opportunity to take the decisive step of severing the bands 
of connection between the parent state and the colonies* 
The motion for this purpose was made in congress by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee of Vii^nia, and after full discussion, the 
question was carried by a large majority* On the memora- 
ble 4th of July 1776, the congress, after enumerating the 
causes which impelled the colonies to the measure, made 
and published a manifesto, or sblenin declaration, by which 
they asserted that " These United Colonies are and of right 
ought to be Free and Independent States," appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of their 
intentions, and pledging to each other, for the support of 
independence, their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 

Early in 17tB, a squadron of British ships, under admiral 
Parker, with a body of land forces on board, appeared be- 
fore Charleston in South Carolina, with a view to take pos- 
session and make an impression on the southern states* An 
attempt had been made in winter, liy a party of British troops 
and royalists, to penetrate into North Carolina, but it was 
repelled with braVery by the militia. In June the British 
ships were brought io bear upon Sullivan's island, which 
commands the passage to Charleston, and the attack com* 
menced. But the fire was returned with great effect from 
the fort, which was commanded by colonel Moultrie* The 
ships were shattered and obliged to abandon the attack,with 
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a heavy loss of men. The squadron soon departed for New- 
York. 

After, the defeat at Quebeck, the Americans continued the 
geige, through the winter; but the small pox broke out 
among theni, ahd weakened their exertions. Early in spring, 
general Carleton received large reinforcements, and the 
Americans were obliged to retreat. General Thompson alt- 
tacked a body of troops at the Three Rivers^ but was de- 
feated and taken prisoner. After which, the troops demol- 
ished the forts at Chamblee and St. Johns, and proceeded to 
Crownpoint. The British forces in Canada amounted to 
thirteen thousand men, but not having boats or shipping, they 
were unable to cross the lake, and their operations were sus- 
pended till autumn. During the summer, the Americans 
were reinforced, to the number of fourteen thousand men, 
who were employed in strengthening the works at Ticonde** 
roga, and in raising fortifications on a hill on the opposite 
side of the Lake, which they called Mount-Independence. 
But in autumn, one half the army was disabled by a violent 
ague and fever, and a malignant dysentery. In October, the 
armed vessels of the parties came to action, and the Ameri- 
cans were defeated, but it being late, the British 'troops reti- 
red into Canada for the winter. 

As soon as Boston was evacuated, general Lee bad been 
sent to New- York to prepare to repel the British forces, 
which general Washington supposed, would be directed to 
occupy that important ahd central position. The main army 
" followed, and took up their quarters on York Island. In 
June the British fleet arrived at the Hook, a point of land 
at the entrance of the bay or harbor, having on board tbir- 
ty^ve thousand troops, a body of cavalry, and military appa- 
ratus of every kind. General Washington could oppose to 
this forc€ not more than seventeen thousand mren, most of 
them without experience or discipline, and weakened by a 
malignant dysentery. In this situation, a line of fortifica- 
tions was erected on Long-Island, and such other prepara- 
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tions made to resist the enemy, as exigences would permit. 
Before the commencement of hostilities, lord Howe, the 
British admiral, sent a letter to general Washington, to offer 
terms of accommodation ; but the letter being addressed to 
George Washington, Esq. the commander with becoming 
dignity, declined receiving it or any writing, unless directed 
to him in his true character. 

General Howe, the commander of the land forces, not- 
withstanding the fate of his brother^s letter, sent his adjutant 
general Patterson, with a letter directed to George Wash- 
ington, kc* kc. &c. This indignity was also repelled. Af* 
ter some conversation, in which general Washington observ- 
ed, that the proposed conditions of reconciliation amounted 
to little more than an ofier of pardon, and as the Americans 
bad committed no. offense they wanted no pardon, the adju- 
tant general departed, and both parties prepared for action. 
On the 22d of August, the British troops landed on the south- 
west side of Long-Island, near Utrecht, and a party gained 
the rear, of the American forces. On the 27th of the month, 
the attack commenced ; but the Americans behig surround- 
ed, and exposed to the fire of the Hessians in front, and the 
British regulars in rear, were totally defeated. Some regi- 
ments forced their way through the enemy with great loss ; 
but a large part fell in action or became prisoners. The 
Americans stated their loss at twelve hundred ; the British 
stated it at three thousand. General Sullivan and lord Ster- 
ling fell into the hands of the enemy, whose loss was not 
more than three or four hundred. 

After this severe defeat, general Washington, with the ad- 
vice of a council of war, ordered a retreat from Long-Island. 
On the night of the 29th, this was efiected with a success 
that was deemed a merciful interposition of heaven. Within 
a single night, an army of nine thousand men, with their ar- 
tillery, tents and baggagOf was transported to New- York over 
a difficut ferry of a mile in breadth, while the British army 
was encamped within 8ix hundred yards, and did not discov* 
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er the retreat, till too late to annoy the Americans. Soon 
after this event, captain Nathan Hale of Connecticut, belong- 
ing to colonel Knowlton^s regiment, was employed as ^ spy 
to gain information of the enemy's situation and designs. He 
bad entered and examined their camp, but on his return, was 
taken, and the evidence of his employment being clear, he 
was executed.— Thus a brave officer and worthy citizen fell 
a victim to his ardent patriotism^ lamenting that he had but 
one life to lose for his country. 

Lord Howe, under an impression that the defeat on Long- 
' Island would induce congress to comply with his terms, dis- 
missed general Sullivan on his parole, with a message to 
congress, requesting a conference with some of their mem- 
bers. Accordingly three gentlemen were appointed, who ' 
repaired to Staten Island. But as the committee declined 
treating, in any other character, than that of the representa* 
tives of independent states, and lord Howe could not recdve 
them in that capacity, the interview closed with mere com- 
pliments. The enemy then passed up the east river, and 
landed a party at Turtle Bay, killed colonel Knowlton and 
dispersed his troops. A large party proceeded and landed 
at Frogs Neck ; and a considerable action took place at 
White Plains. In danger of being surrounded, general Wash- 
ington was compelled to abandon York-Island ; leaving a 
garrison in fort Washington ; but this was assaulted and tia- 
ken soon after, with the loss of more than two thousand pris- 
oners. Fort Lee on the west side of the Hudson was aban- 
doned, and the enemy remained masters of York Island, ' 
Long Island and Staten Island. Soon after general Howe 
took possession of New- York, the city was set on fire, by what 
means is not known, and that part of it west of Broadway, 
was reduced to ashes. 

The American army being greatly reduced by the loss of 
men taken prisoners, and by the departure of men whose in* 
listments had expired, general Washington was obliged to re- 
treat towards Philadelphia ; general Howe exulting in bi^ 
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successes, pursued him, notwithstanding the weather was se- 
verely cold. To add to the disasters of the Americans, gene- 
ral Lee was surprized and taken prisoner at Baskenridgc 
In this gloomj state of affairs, many persons joined the Brit- 
ish cause and took protections. But a small band of heroes 
checked the tide of British success. A division of Hessians 
had advanced to Trenton, where they reposed in security. 
General Washington was on the opposite side of the Dela* 
ware, with about three thousand men, many of whom were 
without shoes or convenient clothing ; and the river was cov- 
ered with floating ice. But the general knew the importance 
of striking some successful blow, to animate the expiring 
hopes of the country; and on the night of December 25th, 
crossed the river,, fell on the enemy by surprize and. took 
the whole body consisting of about nine hundred men. A 
few were killed, among whom was colonel Rahl the com- 
mander. 

On the 2d of January 1777, lord Cornwallis appeared 
near Trenton, witli a strong body of troops. Skirmishing 
took place, and impeded the march of the British army, until 
the Americans had secured their artillery and baggage ; when 
they retired to the southward of the creek, and repulsed the 
enemy in their attempt to pass the bridge. As general 
Washington's force was not sufiicient to meet the enemy, and 
his situation was critical, he determined with the advice of 
.a council of war, to attempt a stratagem. He gave orders 
for the troops to light fires in their camps, [which were in- 
tended to deceive the enemy,] and be prepared to march. 
Accordingly at twelve o'clock at night the troops left the 
ground, and by a circuitous march, eluded the vigilance of 
the enemy, and early in the morning appeared at Princeton. 
A smart action ensued, but the British troops gave way. A 
party took refuge in th^ college, a building with strong stone 
walls, but were forced to surrender. The enemy lost in 
killed, wounded and prisoners, about five hundred men. The 
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Americans lost but few men ; but among them was a most 
valuable officer, genera] Mercer. 

These bold and decisive measures of the American general, 
surprized and confounded his enemies* The British were 
cantoned for the winter at Brunswick and Amboy, where 
they were watched by the American army and the active 
militia of New*Jersey. The troops in the American service 
however were few in number, not more than fifteen hundred, 
who kept in check, a formidable British army, during the 
winter. General Washington, whose powers had before 
been limited, was invested, in this critical juncture, with su- 
preme and unlimited command, which he exercised for the 
public safety. Congress also made great exertions to rouse 
the spirit of the people by a bold and energetic address — 
and they adopted measures for raising an army for three 
years or during the war ; offering large bounties and encour- 
agements. They formed a confederation to be adopted by 
the states, as a bond of union, and recommended to the sev- 
eral states to form constitutions for their own government, 
which was accordingly done in this and the following year. 
They also sent agents to Europe to solicit the friendship and 
aid of foreign powers* 

In March, 1777, a detachment of British troops destroyed 
the stores and forage belonging to the United States at Peeks- 
kill* In April, general Tryon, with three thousand men, 
landed in Connecticut between Fairfield and Norwalk, ad- 
vanced to Danbury, burnt the continental stores, which were 
valuable, and most of the town, and retreated to the ship- 
ping. On their return. Generals Wooster, Arnold and Silli- 
man, with such of the militia as could be hastily collected, 
barrassed them and killed a considerable number. The 
Americans lost a number of men, and that veteran and de- 
serving officer, general Wooster. In May, Colonel Meigs, a 
brave and enterprizing officer, with 170 men, passed over to 
Long Island, destrqyed the shipping and stores collected for 
the British at Sag-harbor, and took ninety prisoners, without 
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the loss of a man. In July, colonel Barton of Rhode-Island, 
with a few volunteers, crossed the Narraganset at night, sur- 
prised and took prisoner General Prescot. 

In June, 1777, the British army, amounting to seven 
thousand men, besides Indians and Canadians, commanded 
by general Burgoyne, crossed the lake and laid siege to Ti- 
conderoga. In a short time, the enemy gained possession of 
Sugar Hill, which commanded the American lines, and gene- 
ral St. Clair, with the advice of a council of war, ordered the 
posts to be abandoned. The retreat of the Americans was 
conducted under every possible disadvantage — part of their 
forces embarked in battocs and landed at Skenesborough — a 
part marched by the way of Castleton ; but they were obli- 
ged to leave their heavy cannon, and on their march, lost 
great part of their baggage and stores, while their rear was 
harrassed by the British troops. An action took place be- 
tween colonel Warner, with a body of Americans, and gene- 
ral Frazer, in which the Americans were defeated, after a 
brave resistance, with the loss of a valuable officer, colonel 
Francis. 

The Americans had collected a quantity of stores at Ben- 
nington ; to destroy which as well as to animate the royalists 
and intimidate the patriots, general Burgoyne detached co- 
lonel Baum, with five hundred men and one hundred In- 
dians, Colonel Breyman was sent to reinforce him, but did 
not arrive in time. On the IGth of August, general Stark, 
with about eight hundred brave militia men, attacked coIon«l 
Baum, in his entrenched camp about sis miles from Benning- 
ton, and killed or took prisoners nearly the whole detach- 
ment. The next day colonel Breyman was attacked and 
defeated. In these actions the Americans took about seven 
hundred prisoners, and these successes served to revive the 
spirits of the people. This success however was in part 
counterbalanced by the advantages gained on the Mohawk 
by colonel St. Leger ; but this officer, attacking fort Stanwix 
was repelled, and obliged to abandon the attempt, 
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General Burgoyne, after collecting his forces and stores, 
crossed the Hudson with a view to penetrate io Albany. 
But the American army being daily reinforced held him in 
check at Saratoga. General Gates now took the command, 
ind was aided by the generals Lincoln and Arnold. On the 
19th of September, the Americans attacked the British army, 
and with such bravery, that the enemy could boast, of no 
advantage, and night put an end to the action. The loss of 
the enemy was about 6ve hundred. General Bui^oyne was 
confined in a narrow pass — ^having the Hudson on one side 
and impassable woods on the other — a body of Americans 
was in his rear — his boat) he had ordered to be burnt, and 
he could not retreat — while an army of thirteen thousand 
men opposed him in front. On the 7th of October, the ar- 
mies came to a second action, in which the British lost p;ene- 
ral Frazer, with a great number of officers and men, and were 
driven within their lines. On the part of the Americans the 
loss was not great, but generals Lincoln and Arnold were 
wounded. 

It was the plan of the British generals, to push a body of 
troops from New-York, to join general Burgoyne at Albany, 
and by establishing a line of British posts on the Hudson, to 
intercept the intercourse between the New-England and 
southern states. While general Burgoyne was attempting 
to advance towards Albany, general Clinton with a force of 
three thousand men took possession of fort Montgomery, af- 
ter severe Joss. General Vaughan, with a body of troops, 
sailed up the Hudson, as far as Livingston's manor, where 
he landed a party, burnt a large house belonging to one of 
the family ; then sent a party to the opposite shore, and laid 
in ashes the town of Kingston. But general Burgoyne, de- 
spairing of the junction between his army and the division 
from New-York, surrounded by a superior army, and unable 
to retreat, consented to capitulate, and on the 17th of Octo- 
ber surrendered to the American general. The detach- 
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ment under general Vaughan returned to New- York, and 
the plan of the British commanders was totally frustrated. 

General Washington's force had been augmented, during 
the winter and spring, so as to render it difficult or impossi- 
ble for general Howe to pursue his plan of penetrating to 
Philadelphia* The British general therefore altered his plan, 
and embarked on board of his ships, entered the Chesapeak, 
and landed at the head of Elk. On the 11th of September, 
an action was fought at Brandywine Creek, in which the 
American forces, after a brave resistance, were obhged to 
yield to superior numbers and discipline, with the loss of 
about twelve hundred men. The British loss was estimated 
at about half that number. General Washington retreated 
and encamped about eighteen miles from Philadelphia; while 
general Howe took possession of that city. 

After having taken possession of Philadelphia it became 
!necessary for general Howe to take the forts in the Dela- 
ware, to open the communication with the Atlantic. The 
Americans had constructed a f6rt on Mud Island, and a re- 
dout on the opposite Jersey shore ; and had obstructed the 
channel of the river. In attempting to take these forts, Count 
Donop and three or four hundred men were killed; but the 
forts were finally taken. While this detachment was absent, 
general Washington attacked the British army, and at first 
obtained success. But a fog, in the morning, occasioned 
many mistakes, and after a severe battle, the Americans re- 
treated ,but without the loss of their cannon. Their loss was 
about one thousand in killed and wounded ; among the slaiQ 
was general Nash, and his aid. Major Witherspoon. The 
British lost upwards of five hundred men, with general Ag- 
jiew and colonel Bird. After these operations, the armies 
went into winter quarters. The congress retired to Yorktown 
in Virginia. 

When the news of the loss of general Bourgoy ne's army reach- 
ed England, the ministry began to speak of America with more 
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moderation, while the opposition party were violent in their 
censures of administration. The war had then cost the na- 
tion about twenty thousand men, and thirty millions of mo* 
ney. In tiiis state of affairs, the ministry had recourse to 
private subscriptions to raise additional troops. In February 
1778, lord North laid before the house of commons two bills, 
for conciliating the colonies, — one to declare the intentions of 
parliament concerning the right of taxing the colonies, the 
other for enabling the king to appoint commissioners, with 
full powers, to treat with the American congress, general 
Washington, or the assemblies of the colonies, respecting an 
accommodation of differences. These bills, after debate^ 
were carried, and commissioners appointed. One event which 
hastened these propositions, was the alliance between France 
and America, of which the ministry had obtained some intel- 
ligence. 

In 1776, congress had sent Silas Deane an agent to France, 
to solicit the friendship of that rival of Great-Britain, and to 
procure arms and military stores. But the French court 
would give no open countenance tothe agent, altbou gh it 
was evident that they secretly wished success to the Ameri- 
cans, because the dismemberment of the British empire, would 
greatly weaken a powerful rival. Mr. Deane, however, ob- 
tained some ammunition, cloathing, and a parcel ofold mus- 
kets of little use. The French court would listen to no prop- 
ositions of alliance, until they had news of the surrender of 
Burgoyne. That event decided the negociation, and on the 
6th of February 1778, a treaty of alliance and a treaty of 
amity and commerce were signed at Paris, by the French 
ministry, and the American commissioners, Doctor Franklin, 
Mr. Deane, and Mr. Lcc. 

The news of the alliance with France was received in 
America with great joy. The prospect of a powerful ally 
infused new hfe into the American*!, and new vigor into their 
councils. In this state of the public mind, the British com- 
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missioners arrived in June, with terms of reconciliation^ 
which, a few years earlier, might have efiected the object* 
But the congress had proceeded too far to recede, and ail 
conditions of reconciliation, implying a subjection to the 
British crown, and short of an explicit acknowledgment of 
the independence of the United States, were rejected. — 
Among other means of recalling the Americans back to a de- 
pendence on Great Britain, a lai^e bribe was offered to an 
influential gentleman, but it was rejected with disdain. This 
negociation occasioned many publications of manifestoes, 
and appeals to the people, but without any sensible effect on 
the public mind. 

At the opening of the campaign in 1778, general Howe 
went to England, and left the command to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. In June the JBritish army left Philadelphia, and march- 
ed towards Staten Island. In their march they w^re annoy- 
ed by the Americans, and on the 28th of June a division of 
the army, under general Lee was ordered, if possible, to 
bring them to an engagement. The order was not obeyed 
— general Washington arrived, and riding up to general Lee, 
addressed him in terms that implied censure. General Lee 
answered with warmth and disrespectful language. General 
Washington led the troops in person, and a smart action took 
place, in which both parties claimed the victory, but the ad- 
vantage was clearly on the side of the Americans. The loss 
in killed and wounded amounted to three or four hundred on 
each side ; but the British left the field of battle in the night 
and pursued their retreat. This battle happened at Freehold^ 
in Monmouth county, during a period of extreme heat, the 
mercury being above ninety degrees of Fahrenheit's scale. 
Many of the soldiers died on the spot by heat, fatigue, or 
drinking cold water. General Lee was tried by a court mar- 
tial for disobedience, and his command suspended for one 
year. 

A fleet from Toulon, of twelve ships of the line and four 
frigates, under the command of the count d'Estaing, arrived 
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at the entrance of the Deiaware in July, but it was too late 
to intercept lord lloWe^s fleet, which had arrived at Sandy- 
Hook. The count sailed and lay off the hook some days, 
but considering it as unsafe to attack the British ships in the 
harbor, he departed for Rhode-Island. A plan was concerted 
to attack general Pigot with the British troops at Newport, 
by sea and land ; and general Sullivan was detached with-a 
considerable force to assist in the design. A landing on 
Rhode-Island was effected by general Sullivan ; but lord 
Howe with the English fleet appearing off Newport, count 
d^Estaing left the seige and sailed to flght him. A violent 
tempest prevented an action, and disabled the fleets, so that 
the count was obliged to put into Boston to refit. In conse- 
quence of this disaster, general Sullivan raised the siege of 
NewpoK. A smart action took place on his retreat, in which 
two or three hundred men were slain. 

The British army, after arriving at New- York from Phil- 
adelphia, remained inactive during the summer, and the. 
Americans encamped at White Plains. But in September, 
general Clinton despatched general Grey, with a body of 
troops to destroy the shipping at Bedford, which was a port 
much frequented by privateers; In this excursion, a large 
number of ships, with stores, and a number of houses were 
burnt ; and the sheep and cattle on the neighboring isles car-* 
ried away by the enemy. Another party landed on the Jer- 
sey shore, surprised colonel Baylor's regiment of cavalry, 
while asleep, and with unequalled barbarity killed almost ev- 
ery man. A party of Indians and refugee royalists, headed 
by colonels Butler and Brandt, fell suddenly on the small 
settlement at Wyoming, treacherously decoyed the guard out 
of the fort, under pretence of a parley, then surrounded and 
destroyed the party. Great numbers were killed after they 
had surrendered. 

In autumn, general Clinton sent colonel Campbell with a 
detachment, to make an impression on Georgia. He arrived 
at Tybee late in December, and prepared to assault the 
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works near SavanDah, which were in a decayed condition, 
atid feebly defended. General Prevost, who commanded 
the garrison at St. Augustine, was directed to co-operate in 
the expedition. The American force under general Hpwe, 
did not exceed eight hundred and twenty men. By way of a 
circuitous path, the British troops attacked the Americans in 
the rear, as well as front, and vanquished them, with the loss 
of about one hundred men killed, and nearly five hundred 
prisoners. The British took possession of Savannah. At 
this time an insurrection of royalists in North Carolina was 
crushed by the spirited exertions of the militia. In this year, 
a more regular discipline was introduced into the army, by 
Baron Steuben, a German officer. 

Early in 1779, Sir George Collier and general Matthews 
were detached to Virginia) for the purpose of distressing the 
Americans. They landed at Portsmouth^ and destroyed the 
shipping and valuable stores in that vicinity, with many 
bouses- In June a party under General Vaughan took pos- 
session of an eminence on the east side of the Hudson, called 
Stoney Point, and obliged the small garrison at a redout, 
called Fayette, to surrender prisoners of war. In July, a 
party under general Tryon invaded Connecticut, under pre- 
text of destroying the privatee re which invested Long-Isl- 
and, and also to draw, if possible, general Wushington from 
his position at the highlands. In this expedition, the British 
forces landed at West-Haven, and by a circuitous march en- 
tered New- Haven, after some opposition, where they de- 
stroyed a number of stores, and committed other outrages. 
They next day they embarked, and proceeded westward, 
landed and burnt the towns of Fairfield and Norwalk, 
then returned to New- York. 

The British troops having fortified Stoney Point, and gar- 
risoned it with six hundred men, general Wayne was detach- 
ed, with a body of troops, to take it. Having performed a 
difficult march, he commenced the attack in the depth of 
night, at two different points, with unloaded mqskets, de- 
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pending on the i>ayonet alone for success. General Wayne 
was wounded vbut the trbop& under the brave colonel Meigs 
and other oj£cers, advanced amidst a tremendous fire of 
grape shot and musketry, removed the obstacles, and enter- 
ed the works. The whole garrison surrendered, amounting 
to more than five hundred men — ^the loss on each side being 
less than a hundred men, killed and wounded. An attempt 
soon after to surprise the fortified post at Paulus' Hook, mis- 
carried. A still more important expedition, planned by 
Massachusetts, in the same season, against the British post at 
Penobscot, failed, with immense loss. A body of troops 
landed and laid siege to the fort, but a British naval force, 
binder Sir George Collier, appearing at the harbor, the at- 
tempt was frustrated. The American armed ships, being ^ 
frigate of thirty- two guns, one of twenty, one of eighteen, 
several smaller ships, and twenty- four transports, were burnt 
or sunk without offering any resistance to the enemy. 

Gen. Lincoln had been appointed to the command of the 
southern American army, and the British forces had been re- 
inforced. In May, general Ash was defeated by the enemy, 
under general Prevost, at Briar Creek, with the loss of one 
hundred and fifty men killed, and about the same number 
taken. Emboldened by this success, general Prevost con- 
templated to take possession of Charleston ; but the most 
strenuous efibrts of the governor of that state, the militia, 
and the commander of the regular forces, defeated the at- 
tempt, and this British troops retired to the islands. In Sep- 
tember, count d'Estaing arrived with his fleet from the West 
Indiear, and it was determined to attack general Prevost at 
Savannah. At first, a regular seige was begun, but the count, 
impatient of delay, urged an assault. On the 9lh of Octo- 
ber, an attempt was made to storm the works; both Ameri- 
cans and Frenchmen behaved with great gallantry, but were 
repulsed with the loss of more than a thousand men, among 
whom was count Polaski, a Polish officer in the American 
service. 
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To impress terror on the savages, and disable them in fu- 
ture from ravaging the frontiers, general Sullivan was sent, 
in the summer of 1779, with a strong force, to destroy their 
towns. He entered the country of the six nations, destroyed 
forty villages with all the corn and their fruit trees, and re- 
turned with little loss. In this summer, the British troops 
evacuated Rhode-Island, and the French fleet, after the re- 
pulse at Savannah, returned to the West-Indies. The court 
of Spain acknowledged the independence of the United 
States, and sent a force which took possession of Florida, by 
the surrender of a British garrison. The British troops hel^d 
Savannah, and the Americans, under general Lincoln, retired 
to Charleston. Thus ended the campaign of 1779* 

Sir Henry Clinton, finding it more easy to make an im- 
pression on the southern states, which were less populous 
than thenorthem,and beinga level country,rendered the trans- 
portation of artillery less difficult, determined to make them 
the seat of war. Agreeable to this resolution, he sailed from 
New- York with a large force, in the severe winter of 1779 — 
80; and ailer a tempestuous passage, in which he lost some 
of bis transports, arrived at Savannah the latter part of Jan- 
uary, From Savannah the army proceeded to Charleston, 
and in April lai^ seige to that city. The enemy'made regu- 
lar approaches, and finally being prepared to storm the town, 
General Lincoln was compelled to capitulate. About two 
thousand five hundred men, besides the militia and inhabit- 
ants, became prisoners, and all the cannon and military 
stores. This happened on the 12th of May, 1780. Gener- 
al Clinton left lord Cornwallis to command the troops in the 
southern army, and returned to New- York. Great numbers 
ef the people in South-Carolina, being left defenseless, re- 
turned to their allegiance, and the British commander rep- 
resented the state as subdued. 

No sooner was Charleston in the hands of the enemy, than 
dispositions were made to secure obedience in the interior 
country. For this purpose, a considerable force was sent t^ 
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Camden, where the British commander, lord Rawddn, col- 
lected his stores, and took up his quarters. Many severe 
skirmishes took place between small parties. Colonel 
Tarleton, an active partizan, commanding a body of British 
cavalry, defeated colonel Buford, and put most of his men to 
the sword. Colonel Sumpter, of Carolina, collected a small 
band of men, and bravely attacked small parties of the ene- 
my, thus reviving the drooping spirits of his countrymen.— 
General Gates was sent to replace general Lincoln, in the 
chief command, and troops were collected to oppose the 
progress of the British forces. 

Lord Cornwallis, hearing that general Gates was approach- 
ing Camden, repaired to that place to reinforce lord Rawdon. 
Th^ two armies met on the 16th of Augmst, and a severe ac« 
tion ensued. The American militia fled at the first fire, and 
could not be rallied ; the regular American troops fought with 
great bravery, but were at last overcome and retreated, leav- 
ing their artillery, waggons, and two thousand stand of arms. 
The loss of the Americans was seven or eight hundred men, 
among whom was the baron de Kalbe, a Prussian, and the 
second ofiicer in command. The Brilish loss was three or 
four hundred men. The next day colonel Tarleton was de- 
tached to attack general Sumpter, who lay at Fishing Creek, 
with a considerable body of troops. Such was the celerity 
of Tarleton's movements, that he surprised general Sumpter, 
cut oflfhis men from their arms, routed, killed, and dispers- 
ed the whole party. General Gates, with the feeble remains 
of his army, retreated to Hillsborough, in Norfh-Carblina. 

During the war in the southern states, the inhabitants were 
in a condition of extreme distress. The patriots were pro- 
scribed, and their estates sequestered by the British com- 
mander. The country was overrun and exhausted of pro- 
visions ; and inveterate hostilities were carried on between 
neighbors and former Triends, who had espoused different 
sides of the dispute. A large party of rojalists, headed by 
major Ferguson and encamped on the conGues of North-Car- 
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oIiDa, were attacked and most of them slain or taken prison- 
ers, by a band of patriotic volunteers. Lord Cornwallis, 
by the sickness of his troops and the severe loss of men at 
Camden, was obliged to remain inactive. General Sumpter 
collected a body of volunteers, and continued to harrass the 
enemy and intercept their convoys. During these opera- 
tions in Carolina, a body of five thousand troops, under a 
Hessian general, passed into New-Jersey, burnt a number of 
houses at Connecticut Farms, and the Presbyterian church. 
In this excursion, the wife of Mr. Cadwell, a respectable . 
clergyman, was shot as she sat with a child in her arms, in 
her own house. The enemy advanced to Springfield, a con- 
siderable part of which they burnt, but met with such severe 
resistance from a small force under general Green, that they 
returned to New-York. 

There being no constitutional government, when the war 
began, and no power to tax the confederated colonies, the 
congress adopted the expedient of defraying the expences of 
the war, by means of bills of credit. One emission after 
another was ushered into circulation, and none of it recalled 
by taxes, till such a quantity was emitted that its value de- 
preciate^ to one fortieth part, and ultimately to one hun- 
dredth part of its nominal value — that is, it required one 
hundred dollars in paper, to purchase one dollar in specie. 
With this paper was the army paid. The soldiers had long 
been discontented, thus to lose their wages, while serving 
their country; and in 1780, their murmurs ripened into open 
mutiny. But the punishment of the ringleaders and the ex- 
l^ostulatious of the officers, prevailed to bring them back to 
their duty. 

In July, 1780, arrived at Newport, a French fleet under 
Monsieur de Ternay, consisting of seven ships of the line, 
with frigates, and six thousand land forces commanded by 
general Rochambeau. The troops were landed and the for- 
tifications made strong. This gave new life to the American 
councils and arms ; the array was reinforced, and dispositions 
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made to strike an effectual blow. But suddenly the French 
fleet left the harbor and returned to France, without giving 
the least notice to general Washington ; so that all hope of 
naval assistance vanished. The land forces remained and 
co-operated in the final reduction of the British forces in 
America; but general Washington was extremely angry and 
disappointed at the conduct of the French commander. 

During these affairs, a plot of immense danger was happily 
discovered. General Arnold, after his wounds had in a manner 
disabled him, was appointed to a command in Philadelphia; 
wbere^ his oppressive and overbearing measures had provoked 
a severe inquiry into his conduct* A committee, appointed 
by congress to examine his accounts, had rejected many of 
them as unjust ; and his severe invectives on the occasion, 
and the charges against him, had subjected him to a trial by 
court martial, by which he was sentenced to be reprimanded. 
By these proceedings, Arnold was greatly exasperated, -and 
he determined on revenge. General Washington still valued 
him for his bravery and his former military services, and in- 
trusted him with the chief command at the important post at 
Westpoint. He took that opportunity to carry on a negocia- 
tion with the British commander in New-York, for the surren- 
der of the post into the hands of the enemy. 

For the purpose of concerting aH the requisite measures, 
major Andre, adjutant-general of the British army, proceed- 
ed to Westpoint in disguise, where he took plans of the for- 
tresses, and agreed upon the time and manner of attack. He 
then received a passport from Arnold, and set out on his re- 
turn to New York, under the name of Anderson. He had 
passed all the outposts of the American army, when riding 
along the road in Tarry town, he was stopped by three mili- 
tiamen, who were on a scouting party. Major Andre, alarm- 
ed for his safety, offered his watch and a purse of gold, for 
permission to proceed ; but the men refused the bribe, and 
seized him. The papers found in his boot evinced his guilt, 
and he was condemned and executed. Every effort was 
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fnade by the British commander in New-York to obtain his 
release ; but in vain. His life was forfeited by the laws of 
^ war. His fortitude and amiable deportment, however, e*n-t 
deared him to the officers of the American army, who regret- 
ted the necessity of his fate. 

The news of the seizure of Andre, soon reached the ears 
of general Arnold, who leavinghis family and effects, immedi- 
ately fled and went on board the Vulture, a sloop of war, 
which the British commander had stationed near the Ameri- 
can lines, for the purpose of carrying on the negociation. 
General Washington arrived in camp from Connecticut, just 
after Arnold had make his escape ; and found his afiairs in the 
garrison in disorder. He received a letter from Arnold re- 
questing that his wife might be treated with respect, and suf- 
fered to join him, or return to Philadelphia, and also that his 
baggage might be sent him — which requests were granted. 
Arnold received the reward of his treason, and the commis- 
sion of brigadier-general in the British army. He then issu- 
ed a paper explaining the motives of his conduct, and had 
the impudence to publish an address to the American army, 
inviting officers and soldiers to betray their country; but 
without the least success. 

In the autumn of 1780, general Green, an excellent officer, 
wasappointed to command the American forces in Carolina. 
He was accompanied by colonel Morgan, an active officer, 
who commanded a body of riflemen. The first action after 
this appointment, wasfoughtatCowpens,wherecolonelMorgan 
was attacked by colonel Tarleton,who had the advantage of num- 
bers. ColonelMorgan placed a bodyofmilitiainfrontofawood, 
while his best troops were drawn up in the rear and out of sight* 
The first line gave way, and asTarleton pursued them, the other 
line opened to let his men advance, until they were placed 
between two fires, when a deadly discharge from Mor- 
gan's troops threw the enemy into irrecoverable disorder. 
The enemy lost three hundred men killed and five hundred pris- 
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oners. The loss of the Americans was twelve men killed 
and sixty wounded. 

After the disaster attheCowpens, lord Corn wallis determin- 
ed to intercept colonel Morgan, and retake the prisoners, but a 
heavy rain during the night, swelled the rivers so as to prevent 
his design. To enable his troops to march with more celerity, he 
destroyed all his heavy baggage. At length general Green joined 
colonel Morgan, with additional forces, and Lord Cornwallis 
having collected his troops, the armies met near the court-house 
in Guilford. The action was fought on the 15tb of March 
1781. The Americans amounted to between four and five 
thousand men, but mostly militia, or inexperienced soldiers. 
The British force consisted of about half the number of vet- 
erans. The battle was fought with great bravery and effect; 
for although lord Cornwallis remained master of the field, his 
losses, in a country where he could not recruit his army, had 
the effect of a defeat. His loss was more than five hundred 
men. That of the Americans could not be less. 

Lord Cornwallis not being, able to pursue his advantages, 
general Greeb marched to Camden, where lord Rawdon was 
fortified, with nine hundred men. The British commander 
sallied out and attacked him ; victory for some time hung in 
suspense ; bnt the retreat of two companies, gave the British 
the advantage. The loss on each side was between two and 
three hundred men. General Green did not remain inactive 
— a number of posts, in different parts of the country, fell suc- 
cessively into his power, with supplies of military stores. 
General Green laid siege to Ninety Six, a strong post, but 
lord Rawdon, with a reinforcement, advancing to it3i reliefs 
general Green attempted to take it by storm. But the at- 
tempt failed, with the loss of one hundred and fifty men. 

Many skirmishes and movements took place in the summer' 
of 1781 ; but on the I9th of September, general Green, with 
about two thousand men, attacked colonel Stewart, at the 
Eutaw Springs. After a severe fire between advanced par- 
ties, the action became general, and the militia gave viray. 
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General Green then ordered the troops of the Maryland and 
Virginia lines to advance with trailed arms, and make free use 
of the bayonet. A shower of musketry and a severe cannon* 
ade made no considerable impression on this body — they at 
tacked the enemy and won the victory. Five hundred men 
were taken prisoners, and the whole loss of the British was es- 
timated at eleven hundred. Colonel Washington, bravely ad- 
vancing to dislodge a party of the enemy from a piqueted garden 
and bouse, was wounded and taken prisoner. Colonel Stewart, 
the next day, abandoned the place and retreated towards 
Charleston. 

Early in 1781, general Arnold was dispatched with about 
seventeen hundred men, to make a diversion in Virginia, by 
calling the attention of the Virginians from lord Cornwallis. 
General Philips, with two thousand troops, was sent from 
New-Vork to reinforce him. General Washington detach- 
ed the mafquis de la Fayette, with two thousand men to op- 
pose the enemy in Virginia ; and a small naval force under de 
Ternay, sailed from Newport to block up the Chesopeak and 
the British troops. An inconsiderable action took place be- 
tween this fleet and a division of the British ships under admi- 
rals Arbuthnot and Graves* But the French ships returned and 
left the British squadron to succor the army in Virginia* 
The British troops were employed for a long time without 
much interruption, destroying the warehouses, tobacco, mills 
and other property on James' river and the Appomattox, and 
immense was the destruction of property. 

After the severe action at Guilford, lord Cornwallis retreated 
to Wilmington in North Carolina. His troops suffered every 
possible distress from want of provisions and clothing, and the 
extreme heat of the climate. He therefore determined to 
force a march through a most inhospitable desart, and join 
the troops under general Philips in Virginia. He arrived in 
May, and took the command of the united forces. General 
Philips died of a fever, before his arrival. After some pre- 
datory warfare, lord Cornwallis encamped at York town, and 
Gloucester Point, on York river, which afforded deep water^ 
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for shipping, and there be fortified his camps; the main body 
of the army being on the south side of the river at Yorktown, 
and his whole force being about seven thousand men. 

In the year 1780, a plan of combined operations against 
the British forces in America, was preconcerted by general 
Washingtoo, at Wethersfield, in conjunction with general 
Rocharabeau, general Knox and other generals. General 
Washington was induced to this, by the absolute necessity of 
obtaining some splendid advantage, to revive the expiring hopes 
and languid exertions of the American states. • The point of 
attack was not absolutely determined; for it was not possible 
to foresee where the enemy would be most susceptible of 
impression. But the general determined to be prepared, ei- 
ther for an attack on New- York, if the prospect of success 
shouldbe clear ; or upon any other impressible point. For 
this purpose great exertions were made, in collecting artille* 
ry, boats, stores, and provisions. At the same time, the< gen- 
eral gave out and caused to be understood by all ranks of of- 
ficers, civil and military, that New York was to be the place 
of attack, with a view to induce the eastern and middle states 

. to exert themselves in furnishing supplies. After lord Corn- 
wallis had collected a large body of forces in Virginia, and the 
general determined that it would be best to attack his army, 
he wrote letters to general Green and others, stating his in- 
tention to attack New- York, and contrived to have these let- 
ters intercepted by the British commander, in New-York, 

' who was completely deceived, and prevented from sending 
succor to lord Cornwallis. 

After making a show of attacking New- York, general Wash- 
ington suddenly quitted this camp, crossed the Hudson with 
his army, and passing through New-Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
speedily arrived at the head of Elk, where a part of his for- 
ces embarked and sailed to Virginia ; the rest marched by 
land. At this moment, general Washington heard of the ar- 
rival of the French fleet under the count de Grasse, in the 
Chesopeak. Admiral Graves made an attempt to relieve 
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Lord Coi^nwallis ; and his fleet had a slight engagement with 
the French fleet, near the capes of the Chesopeak ; but with- 
out the intended eflTect. A body of French troops was land- 
ed, to co-operate with the Americans. The whole combined 
force under general Washington, amounting to twelve or thir- 
teen thousand men, besides militia, closely invested the Brit- 
ish army in York town. 

No sooner had Sir Henry Clinton discovered that gen. Wash- 
ington had drawn off his forces towards.Virginia, than he sent 
gen. Arnold on another expedition for plunder and;destruotion« 
On the 6th of September, 1781, the British landed near 
New-London, in Connecticut, in two divisions ; one took fort 
Trumbull, without difliculty ; the other met with a brave re- 
sistance from colonel Ledyard and about seventy men sud- 
denlv collected from the town of Groton. The assailants lost 
their commanders ; colonel Eyre was wounded and major 
Ferguson killed ; but they took tlie fort by assault, and slaugh- 
tered the garrison after they had surrendered. Colonel Led- 
yard was slain with his own sword. The party then proceed- 
ed to burn tb6 town of .New-London; sixty dwelling-houses, 
eighty-four stores, and a great amount of property were devo- 
ted to the flames. A part of the shipping was sent up the riv- 
er and saved-^the rest was destroyed. 

The British army being blockaded by sea, the Americao 
army opened the first batteries upon them early in October, 
with such efiect as to silence part of their artillery. T^o 
JBritish redoubts, which annoyed the operations, were assault- 
ed and taken — one by colonel Hamilton, at the head of a par- 
ty of American troops, who attacked with unloaded arms and 
carried the works with little loss — the other by a detachment 
of French troops^ who suffered considyable loss. The'sec^ 
ond parallel was begun on the night of the lith; and such 
was the tremendous effect of the American artiUery, that the 
British works were demolished, their guns silenced, and no 
hope of relief or escape remained. On the 17th of the mooth^ 

41 
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lord Cornwallis proposed a cessation of hostilities, and on xhd 
19th, articles of capitulation were signed, hy which the Brit-* 
ish army, military stores, and shipping fell into the bands of 
general Washington. 

As the reduction of this division of the British forces in 
America, was considered as deciding the war and establish- 
ing the independence of the United Slates, the news was ev- 
ery where received with emotions of inexpressible joy. Di- 
vine service was performed in all the American brigades, and 
the commander in chief, recommended that all who were not 
on duty, should join in the worship, with a serious deport* 
ment, and that sensibility of heart, due to the recollection of 
the surprizing and particular interposition of Providence.—- 
Congress resolved to go in procession to church, and make 
public acknowledgements of gratitude to heaven for the sin- 
gular event. A public thanksgiving was recommended, and 
the day was observed throughout the United States. Gener- 
al Washington and the French commanders received the 
thanks of Congress; and the American commander in chief 
liberated all persons under arrest, that all might partake in 
the general joy. 

The reduction of so large a part of the British forces in the Uni- 
ted States, convinced the British nation of the utter impracti<^ 
cability of conquering the country. The combined forces of 
France and Spain had taken Minorca from Great Britain; 
some pf the isles in the West-Indies, and some of their pos- 
sessions on the South-American coast, had shared the same 
fate.' Admiral Rodney, in 1782, obtained a most important 
naval victory over the French fket under the count de Grasse^ 
which, in some degree, balanced the losses of Great Britain ; 
but the vast expense qf money and lives in the contest, indu- 
ced the British nation to wish for peace. A change of minis- 
try took place, which was favorable to the United States, and 
measures were taken in 1782, to open a negociation« Gener- 
al Carleton was appointed to the command in America, and 
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arrived at New-York in May, with instructions to propose an 
accommodation. At lengtii the ministers of the several pow- 
ers at war signed provisional articles of peace, on the 30tb of 
November, 1782, by which the independence and sovereign- 
ty of the United States were acknowledged. On the 3d day 
of September, 1783, was signed a definite treaty, which secur- 
ed to the United States the objects for which they had con- 
tended, and gave them a rank among nations. 

When the American army was to be disbanded, new and serious 
difficulties arose concerningthe payment of the arrears of their 
wages and rations. The want of resources to carry on the 
war, and the want of a supreme power to lay and collect tax- 
es, had driven congress to the expedient of emitting vast sum$ 
iii bills of credit, which depreciated almost to no value ; and 
the interruption of commerce with a deluge of paper curren- 
cy, banished for a lime, all gold and silver from circulation* 
In this state of the public treasury, tlfe army was ill paid and 
elothed, and great discontents occasioned the resignation of 
officers, and rendered it impracticable to recruit the army. 

In January, 1778, general Washington addressed congress 
in favor of the army ; representing that although the effusion 
of zeal, at the beginning of the contest, had induced officers 
and men to enter into the service without much regard to pe- 
cuniary considerations, yet, finding it to continue longer than 
they had at first expected, and that they were to expose their 
lives, health and estates to destruction, by their patriotism^ 
without a prospect of a compsient future subsistence, their 
ardor had abated, and a disinclination to the service prevail- 
ed — that resignations of commissions were frequent, and that 
reliance could not be placed on men disaffected to the ser« 
vice. He therefore urged congress to tnake provision, to se- 
cure them and their families from future want and distress. — 
Convinced of the propriety of this measure, congress, on the 
15th of May, 1778, resolved to grant half pay for seven years 
after the war, to the commissioned officers; and to non-com- 
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missioned officers and privates, eighty dollars each, at the 
end of the war, in addition to their pay and rations. 

The half pay resolve quieted the apprehensions of the ar- 
my, in a good degree, and the service was, for a time, per- 
formed' with zeal and alacrity* But the continual deprecia- 
tion of the currency in which the troops received their wages, 
deprived them of a great part of their real dues, and neither 
officers nor soldiers could maintain a decent appearance, in 
point of dress, while the families of many were suffering at 
home. These circumstances, with the derangement of a 
great number of officers, in I7bO, occasioned by the necessi- 
ty of reducing the number of regiments, for want of their com- 
plement of men, gave rise tb great discontents in the army, and 
called for a further interposition of congress. Upon the rep- 
resentation of these facts, by the commander in chief, con- 
gress, on the 21st of October, 1780, resolved that the officers 
should be entitled to half pay for life. 

Reposing confidence in the faith of the United States, the 
officers of the army remained quiet, until the close of the 
war. A mutiny among the soldiers, in two or three instanc- 
es, occasioned some alarm, but produced no serious conse- 
quences. After the army returned from Yorktotvn, and en- 
camped at Newburg, on the Hudson, a cessation of hostilities 
gave them leisure to contemplate their sufferings, their losses 
by -paper currency, and their future prospects. At that time, 
a report was circulated that congress did not intend to fulfil 
their engagements respecting half pay. They thierefore de- 
puted a committee of .officers to wait on congress, with as 
address and petition, representing their hardships and embar- 
rassments — that in 1777, they had been paid in dollars when 
worth four pence only — and that their subsequent arrearages 
had not been liquidated. They therefore requested an ad- 
justment, and payment or security for the balances due. And 
as the half pay resolves had given uneasiness, by establishing 
a precedent of ^6«mns, they requested a sum in gross in lieu 
of half pay for life. . ^ 
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fa compliance with the wishes of the army, congress, on 
the 25tfa of| January, resolved that the superintendant of fi- 
nance should pay such part of the arrears due to the army, as 
the finances would permit — that the states should be called 
upon to complete a settlement with their respective troops to 
the first of August, 1780 — that the troops had an undoubted 
right, with all public creditors, to expect security for the pay<* 
rhent of arrears, and that congress would make every efibrt in 
their power, to obtain from the states substantial funds for the 
whole debt. The proposition for commuting half pay during 
life, for a specific sum, was referred to a committee to exam- 
ine the value of annuities, and on their report a resolution was 
proposed granting five years full pay in lieu of half pay for 
life, but it did not pass* On the 8th of February the com- 
mittee made a report of these proceedings to the army^ 

As congress had little money and no means of raising it^ 
except the old expedient of issuing bills, the army had little 
hope of any immediate relief adequate to their wants; and 
conscious of their fidelity and meritorious services, they could, 
not patiently brook the delays attending the settlement of their 
accounts. On the 10th of March 1783,a notification' was circula- 
ted, without a name, requesting a meeting of the general and 
field officers, with one from each comfiany, to consider the 
communications from congress, and what measures it would 
be proper to take. With this notice was circulated an anony- 
mous address, couched in a style of great energy, and calcu- 
lated to awaken in the army the keenest sensations of indigni- 
ty for the wrongs done to the officers and soldiers. The im- 
pression on the army was correspondent to the spirit of the 
address, and threatened a violent commotion. 

The commander in chief, with that coolness which never 
forsook him, and with a moderation adapted to allay the irri- 
tations of the moment, issued, the next day, a notice, reprov- 
ing with mildness the proposal for an irregular, unauthorised 
meeting, and requesting the officers to meet on a different 
day. On which a second address from the same unknown 
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peD appeared, in which the author indirectly intimated that 
the design of bis first address was not to excite to violence, 
but to rouse the army to asdume a more bold and manly tone, 
in their solicitation^ for justice. The addresses were commu- 
nicated to congress, and no doubt produced in a degree, the 
effect intended ; for, on the 22d of March, a resolution pass- 
ed for a grant of five years pay, in lieu of half pay for life. 
At the meeting of the officers, in pursuance of the general's 
request, the commander in chief addressed them in a master- 
ly manner, reprobating the anonymous address, recommending 
peaceable measures, and pledging himself to exert his utmost 
ability to procure full justice to be done to the army. The 
officers voted him an address of thanks, and resolved that they 
continued to have unshaken confidetice in the justice of cott- 
gress and their country. Thus was dissipated one of the 
most menacing storms that ever hung over America. 
. At the moment this storm bad subsided, news was received 
that the preliminaries of peace were signed, and on the 26th 
of May i.783, congress resolved that the commander in chief 
be instructed to grant furloughs to the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and soldiers, who were engaged in service during the 
war, who should be discharged as soon as the definitive trea- 
ty should be concluded, with a due proportion of commis- 
sioned officers. Upon the publication of that resolve, the of- 
ficers presented a spirited address to the commander in chief, 
expressing their sufferings and wants, and their severe disap- 
pointment, as well as astonishment, at being disbanded with- 
out a settlement of their accounts, and a provision for payment 
of the balances. They intreated him to use his influence with 
congress to obtain a suspension of their order, and that no of- 
ficer or soldier should be obliged to receive a furlough, until 
congress could be made acquainted with the wretched condi- 
tion into which they should be plunged, if compelled to retire 
from the army, without a settlement of their accounts, a pay- 
ment of the balances, or any evidence of what was due to 
them. The request could not be granted, but the general, in 
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Ills reply, stated that a partial payment was soon to be made^ 
and that every thing practicable should be done, to bring their 
accounts to a final adjustment. 

As it was not possible for congress to make full payment 
to the army, nor to liquidate their accounts in a short time, 
and as it was important to reduce the current expenditures, 
the officers and soldiers inlisted for the war, were dismissed 
with three months pay, in notes given by the financier, pay- 
able in six months. This measure excited great discontents, 
and in Pennsylvania occasioned a mutiny. In June, 1783, 
about eighty soldiers, belonging to a body then stationed at 
Ijancaster, deserted their officers, and under the conduct of' 
(heir sei^eants, marched to Philadelphia, where they were 
joined by two or three hundred soldiers from the barracks in 
that city. On the 21st of the month, they proceeded in a 
body and surrounding the state-house, where congress and 
the executive council of Pennsylvania were sitting, placed 
guards at the doors — sent a message to the council complain- 
ing of the non-settlement of their accounts, and the want of 
pay, and behaved in a menacing and disorderly manner. 

Congress, not choosing to deliberate when surrounded by 
armed men, adjourned and retired. After the mutineers had 
withdrawn, congress appointed a committee to wait on the^ 
executive council of Pennsylvania, requesting their effica- 
cious aid in securing the safety of their persons, and prevent- 
ing such indignities to the authority of the United States. 
The committee reported, that they had not received satis- 
factory assurances of the prompt and adequate exertions of that 
state, for supporting the dignity of the federal government. 
Congress therefore adjourned their sittings to Trenton, where 
they continued for some time ; and to put a stop to such out- 
rages, general Washington was requested to send a body of 
troops to Philadelphia. Accordingly a detachment of fif- 
teen hundred men was sent from head-quarters ; which, with 
other measures, quelled the mutiny. The accounts of the 
army had been put in a train for SQltlcment, persons were 
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appointed to adjust and ascertain the demands on the United 
States, whether for service or supplies ; and certificates 
which acquired the name of final settlements^ were given as 
evidences of the balances due from the public. In these was 
included five years. pay to the officers, in lieu of half pay for 
life, and eighty dollars allowance to the soldiers beyond their 
wages* 

Scarcely was the army dismissed, when attempts were 
made in some parts of the country, to excite uneasiness 
among the people, on account of the five, years extra pay to 
the officers, called commutation* The uneasiness was first 
manifested and most violent in the New-England states, and 
especially in Connecticut, where the symptoms of it became 
public in July, 1783. Town meetings were held and reso- 
lutions passed, expressive of the people^s disapprobation of 
the act of congress. It was said that the half-pay, and the 
five years pay in lieu of it, were in the nature of pensions, 
which are always odious among a free people — that the offi- 
cers of the, army had taken advantage of the necessities of the 
country, to extort the promise of this gratuity from congress— 
that the army had not sufiered more than the people — that 
many of the officers had raised large estates — and all of them 
been amply rewarded by extra grants and bounties. 

The publication of the town meeting resolves served to 
augment and spread with rapidity the popular discontents ; 
and in autumn the crisis became alarming. A proposal for a 
convention of deputies from the several towns in Copnecti- 
cut, to be held at Middletown, was circulated with great suc- 
cess, and on the third day of September delegates from twen- 
ty-eight towns, assembled at that place. For want of a lull 
representation of the state, which was ascribed to the short 
tfbtice given, they adjourned to the thirtieth of the same 
month. On that day the convention met and about fifty 
towns were represented. This illegal body, having agreed 
on an address to the legislature, adjourned to the lOth of De- 
cember ; wb^n a few members attending, they adjourned to 
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the third Tuesday in March 1784. On that day a few dele- 
gates attended and originated an inflammatorjr^ddress to the 
people, complaining of the officers of the army, and pro- 
nouncing ihe grant of five years extra pay, an unconstitution- 
al act* 

During the democratic effervency in Connecticut, congress 
were a.ccused as usurpers and tyrants ; the proposal of a gen- 
eral impost to supply the public treasury was reprobated as 
dangerous to the sovereignty of the several states : the socie- 
ty of the Cincinnati was represented as an aristocracy, aiming 
to establish orders of nobility } and a thousand bugbears were 
held up to view, to terrify weak and discontented minds. An 
attempt ^was made ^o circulate a ticket containing the names 
of new men for the upper-bouse, and the old, firm, respecta- 
ble men who had stood at the helm, during the tempest of 
the revolution, were held up to view as objects of suspicion. 
But the more steady and discerning part of the people gave 
no hcted to these democratic jealousies ; they represented, in 
the papers, the true state of facts — that the army had sulSfered 
by the depreciation of paper bills — that they had endured 
hunger and cold, for want of their just dues — and that the 
grant of congress was essential to the very existence of an ar- 
my. Such representations had the desired effectf and be- 
fore the session of the legislature in May, 1784, the towns 
bad become sensible of their error, and dismissed their dele- 
gates. 

In the beginning of 1784, an attempt was made by some 
towns in Massachusetts, to collect the ^ense of the people in 
an irregular manner, as had been done in Connecticut. In 
February, a committee of the towns of Wrentham and Med- 
way, with the advice of sdme other towns, wrote a circular 
letter, propbsing a meeting of delegates from all the towns in 
Suffolk county, to take into consideration the commutation 
act,, and the proposed general impost. On that occasion, 
the town of Boston held a meeting and agreed to a letter 
which was sent to the committee in answer to their circular 

42 
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letter ; expressing the entire disapprobation of tbe proposed 
county meeting, as irregular and unconstitutional. Tbey rep- 
robated the baleful influence of such disorderly proceedings, 
and manifested an acquiescence in the measures of congress. 
The spirit of opposition however infected the people and the 
legislature of that state for some time, until the good sense of 
wise and moderate men prevailed over the intemperate zeal 
of th6 popular leaders. 

In June, 1783, the commander of tbe American army wrote 
a circular letter to the governors of the several states, con- 
gratulating them on the glorious termination of the war, and 
offering to them his sentiments on some important subjects. 
In this letter, he represents that the republic of the United 
States was founded in an enlightened period of the worlds 
when the rights of men were well understood ; when science^ 
commerce, refinement of manners, liberality of sentiment, 
and above all the pure and benign light of revelation had 
meliorated the state of mankind^ and increased the blessings 
of society— for these reasons, if tbe citizens of the United States 
should fail to be free and happy, the fault would be entirely 
their own — that the cup of blessings was offered to tbem, but 
it depended on themselves whether to be respectable and 
prosperous, or contemptible and miserable — and whether the 
revolution should be a blessing or a curse. In this address, 
be recommended an indissoluble union of the states undeF 
one federal head — and a sacred regard to public justice — the 
adoption of a peace establishment, and the cultivation of pa- 
cific and friendly dispositions among tbe people. He declar- 
ed also his intention of retiring to private life, which be had 
left with regret, and for which he had never ceased to sigh. 

The congress, in consequence of the definitive treaty of 
peace, disbanded the army by proclamation, dated October 
18, 1783. On this occasion, the commander in chief, on the 
second of November, addressed to the army, his farewell or- 
ders, in which he recapitulated the principal events of the 
wur, tb^ disadvantages under which it -was cpnductedy and 
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the perseverance of the troops, under the severest sufferings 
from hunger, nakedness, toils, dangers an^ inclement seasons. 
He gave theni the strongest assurances that their services 
would be rewarded, and recommended to them to carry into 
dvil life the most conciliating dispositions, and the virtuesof 
good citizens. * He expressed his thankfulness to the officers 
and soldiers for their zeal, bravery, fortitude and patience, 
and, dropping the curtain of separation, he recommended 
them in a most affectionate manner, to the notice of a grateful 
country, and the protection of heaven. 

On the twenty-third day of December 1783, the com- 
mander in chief of the American army waited on congress, 
then sitting at Annapolis, to resign his commission. On that 
affecting occasion, the general addressed the president, 
congratulating congress on the auspicious issue of the war, 
and the confirmation of the sovereignty and independence of 
the United States. He expressed his grateful sense of the 
assistadde and support he had received from the country, his 
obligations to the army, and to the gentlemen who composed 
bis family, whom he recommended to the notice of congress. 
He then commended the dearest interests of his countiy to 
the holy keeping of the Supreme Disposer of events, took an 
affectionate farewell of the august council of America, under 
whose orders he had acted, delivered his commission to the 
president, and took leave of all public employments. The pres- 
ident rose, and with a heart almost too full for utterance^ ije- 
ciprocated the general's congratulations, and with the most ar- 
dent expressions of gratitude for his services, and affection for 
his person, commended his precious life to the fostering care 
of heaven. The tears of spectators evidenced their sensation 
at the sublime spectacle of the great Washington, resigning 
bis command, and retiring loaded with honors, to the peacefu' 
shades of Mount Vernon. 

During the negociation for peace, the officers of the army 
formed themselves into a society, to which they gave the 
name of Cindnnati, after the celebrated Roman, who was 
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summoned from his plow, to take command of the armiei» of 
the republic, and w^o, after defeating his enemies and libe- 
rating the state from danger, returned to the cultivation of 
his farm. The objects of this association were declared to 
be, to perpetuate the memory of the revolution- and the 
friendship of the officers— to preserve inviolate the exalted 
rights and liberties of human nature — to promote and cher* 
ish union and national honor between the states-"— and te 
form a fund for the relief of , officers or their families wh« 
should come to want. For this purpose every officer depos- 
ited a month's pay, in a coiiimon stock, which was put to in- 
terest. The honor was made hereditary in the mdle issue 
of the officers, and in default of such issue, might be assigned 
to collateral heirs. Distinguished men, not belongidg to 
the army, might be elected honorary members. The 
badge of the order was a gold medal suspended by a blue 

ribbon. 

The association of the Cincinnati was published at a time 
when the people pf the United States were oppressed with 
taxes, and irritated at the grant of extra pay to the army. 
The universal jealousy of equal rights, which the leaders of 
the revolution had found it necessary to foster and cultivate, 
was alarmed at every thing that bore the semblance of dis*- 
tinction. At this time a writer of considerable eminence in 
Carolina, published a pamphlet^ in which he labored to 
prove that the society was intended by some of its artful fra- 
mers, to lay the foundation of an order of nobility ; that it 
contained in it the elements of such an order and would cer- 
tainly result in the establishment of it. Whatever truth 
there might have been in these charges, the publication had 
a considerable effect, in augmenting the flames of popular dis- 
content. 

At a meeting of delegates from the several state societies, 
[which were composed of the officers of each state,] held at 
Philadelphia in May, 1784, general Washington attended 
and was appointed president. To obviate objections against 
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this society, and allay the popular uneasines, it was judged 
eicpedient to amend the constitution of ^the society, and ex- 
punge the most objectionable articles, and especially that 
which rendered the honor hereditary. On this occasion, the 
society published an address to the state societies, in which 
they declared, and appealed to heaven for the sincerity of 
their declaration, that their intentions were pure ; that as 
their views had been misrepresented, they would give an- 
other proof that the officers were among the most faithful 
citizens, and therefore they had agreed to a constitution to 
which there could be no reasonable objection. By this conr 
stitutiott, the officers are formed into a general society, and 
the officers of each state into a state society, whose annual 
meetings for the choice of officers are on the anniversary of 
independence. By this institution, the friendship contract- 
ed in the army is preserved, and the interest of the funds 
benevolently applied to the relief of indigent members or 
their families. 

In 1779, a plan of confederation and perpetual union was 
formed by congress and proposed to the several states for ac- 
ceptance. Most of the states acceded to it without great de- 
lay ; but on account of some advantages, which that plan 
was calculated to afford to the states possessing unappropri- 
ated lands, the state of Maryland, which possessed no such 
land, at first declined accepting it ; and did not ratify it until 
March, 1781. In the mean time, the states were compelled 
by external danger, to act in concert ; and the recommenda- 
tions of congress were observed by the states, and usually 
carried into effect by laws enacted by the several, legisla- 
tures. But no sooner were the states released from the 
pressure of dangers, then the weakness of the federal com- 
pact began to appear. The. states were no longer anxious 
to preserve the authority of congress, whose resolutions were 
disregarded, or at least . not enforced. Congress had no 
power to lay taxes to supply the treasury of the United 
States ; the sums voted for public service were apportioned 
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uppn each state, to be raised in the manner the Legislature 
should prescribe, ^ut the states soon became delinquent — 
the treasury was not supplied, and no provision was made for 
paying the interest of the public debt. 

Congress, finding the requisitions of money from the 
states, altogether ineffectual, recommended to the several 
legislatures to grant to congress a power to lay and collect 
an impost on imported commodities, amounting to five per 
cent. Most of the states readily complied, and passed an 
act granting the power required. But Rhode-Island, an im- 
porting state, apprehensive that suchagrant would lessen the 
advantages of her trade, declined passing an act for the pur- 
pose, and by that means, defeated the only practicable plan 
of replenishing the federal treasury. New-York afterwards 
joined in opposition to the measure, and rendered all pros- 
pect of a revenue hopeless. In this situation, the authority 
of congress was reduced to a name, and the confederation to 
a rope of sand. The interest of the public debt could not be 
paid and congress issued certificates of interest, called in- 
dents : but the certificates of both principal and interest, 
during the extinction of public credit, depreciated to one 
eighth of their real value. Two hundred millions of dollars, 
in bills of credit, had been issued by congress, but these had 
sunk to no value and ceased to circulate. 

As the expenses of the war, and the destruction of com- 
merce, had rendered people poor, involved them in debt, 
and reduced them to great distress, the legislatures of some 
of the states resorted to the old expedient of bills of credit. 
Large sums were issued ; in some states the bills were loan- 
ed to the inhabitants on mortgages of real estate ; in others 
they were circulated under the compulsion of tender laws ; 
in most of them, the bills depreciated and occasioned nume- 
rous frauds. Other states, avoiding the evils of a paper cur- 
rency, suspended the collection of debts for a limited time, 
or made various commodities a legal tender in dischai^e of 
debts. In $ome states the bills sunk not more than ten per- 
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cent ; in others to almost nothing ; and being limited in circu- 
lation, to the bounds of states, were extremely inconvenient 
as a medium of business. 

No fund having been provided by congress for the pay- 
ment of the principal or interest of the federal debt, the cer- 
tiGcates lost their value, and the creditors of the United States 
were left in a hopeless condition. Such of them as were 
possessed of other property, were not reduced to wretched* 
ness ; but many of the officers and soldiers, or their widows 
and orphan children, were deprived of the means of subsis- 
tence. In this distressed condition, many were compelled 
to sell their certificates at any price that was offered ; and as 
it was doubtful whether congress would ever have the ability 
to redeem them, few persons would risk to purchase them. 
In this state of public credit, particular men made it their 
business to buy and sell the certificates, and thus acquired 
the name of speculators. This irregular business continued 
until the debt was funded — but in the mean time, most of the 
army notes had been sold at about a 6th or an 8th of their 
nominal value. Thus the brave men, who had endured hard- 
ships, cold and hunger, who had fought the battles of the 
country, and repeatedly received solemn assurances of am- 
ple recompense for their toils ; were forced to sell their se- 
curities for a mere trifle, to save their families from starving. 

During the three last years of the war, when continental 
bills had ceased to circulate, large quantities of gold and sil- 
ver had been introduced into the country, by the French ar- 
my, and an illicit trade to Spanish America. No sooner was- 
peace proclaimed, than a vast importation of British goods 
was begun ; and was greatly encouraged by the real wants of 
America, and the superabundance of goods in Great Britain. 
This trade was at first lucrative to both parties, but in a short 
time occasioned a scarcity of specie, which had been remit- 
ted in ship loads to Great Britain for goods. This evil was 
rendered the more durable, by the restrictions laid on the 
irade of the United States to the West Indies 5 for Great Brit- 
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ain, enforcing her navigation laws,- shut her ports against 
American ships, or laid enormous duties on our most valua- 
ble exports. 

The restrictions on our trade, and the indiscreet importa- 
tions of British goods on credit, in the course, of two or three 
years, totally exhausted the country of money, and the mer- 
chants could not possibly make remittances to meet their en- 
gagements. Hence proceeded numberless bankruptcies 
among the American merchants, which caused great failures 
also in England ; multitudes were ruined in both countries, 
and then followed great distresses, an annihilation of private 
credit and mercantile confidence. To remedy these evils, 
the state legislatures adopted the most pernicious measures. 
Some of them expected relief in emissions of bills of credit; 
some of them attempted to retaliate, and imposed restraints on 
the British trade to this country, to induce the ministry to 
relax the rigor of her navigation laws, and enter into a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States* But at the same time, 
the neighboring states opened their ports to all the world, and 
counteracted the operation of such restraints. In this miser- 
able, disjointed condition, the state sovereignties thwarted 
each other's schemes, the dignity of the nation was lost in the 
narrow views of petty state rivalries, our national character 
was degraded, and the United Stales were threatened with 
civil commotions, of the most formidable nature^ 

During the extinction of the authority of congress, Massa- 
chusetts made an effort to maintain her credit, and laid a very 
heavy tax to satisfy her creditors. As the country had not 
recovered from the distresses of the war ; as trade and man- 
ufactures had declined, and the habits of the people had be- 
come luxurious and licentious, by means of a liberal credit of 
goods, and a disorganized state of the government, the 
measures of the legislature were found to favor more df a zeal 
for doing justice, than of expediency. The people opposed 
the tax ; in some parts of the state, county meetings were 
held, and abusing the privilege of petitioning for a redress of 
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grievances, they proceeded to combine their scattered forces; 
the people obstructed the sitting of courts, and finally took 
arms in opposition to the laws of the state. Some skirmish- 
ing ensued, and several persons were killed ; while in some 
counties, the friends of the government were robbed and 
plundered. The prudent and conciliating measures of gov- 
ernor Bowdoin and his council, seconded by an armed force 
under general Lincoln, in the winter of 1786, gradually sub- 
dued the spirit of opposition, and restored the authority of the 
laws. 

Discerning men before the conclusion of the war, were 
convinced that the confederation was defective and utterly 
insufficient to accomplish the ends of a national union. In 
February, 1783, a merchant of Philadelphia published a 
pamphlet on the subject ; in which he clearly proved the ne- 
cessity of a new constitution which should divide congress 
into two houses, and give them more ample powers. The 
events of a few years demonstrated the opinions of that dis- 
cerning writer ; but at that time, the people full of state pride, 
and placing their confidence in the state governments, treated 
the author's plan, with neglect. In the June following, how- ' 
ever, general Washington, in his letter to the several govern- 
ors, urged the necessity of enlarging the powers of congress. 
These recommendations were disregarded, until the public 
calamities became urgent, and a resort to arms became the 
theme of conversation, and the subject of secret deliberations. 
In the spring of 1785, an application was indirectly made to 
general Washington to induce him to use his influence in fa- 
vor of a new constitution. That gentleman referred the ar- 
guments on the subject to a member of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia. About the close of that year, a proposition was made 
and carried in the legislature to appoint commissioners, to 
form a system of commercial regulations for the United 
States, and to request the other states to concur in the meas- 
ure. 

AS 
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• In pur9uance of the request of Virginia, most of the stales 
appointed delegates, who assembled at Annapolis September 
14, 1786. But on examining their commissions, it was judg- 
ed that their powers were too limited to enable them to ac- 
complish any desirable purpose. They therefore adjourned, 
with instructions to advise the states to appoint agents with 
more ample pDwers, to meet at Philadelphia, the next year. 
Accordingly delegates from the several states assembled in 
that city in May, 1787, and appointed the venerable Washing- 
ton for their president. That gentleman had retired to bis 
farm in 1783, with a fixed determination never more to en- 
gage in public affairs : but he was selected by Virginia as 
one of the delegates, on this important occasion, and pressed 
to accept the appointment. After four months' deliberation, 
the convention agreed to a frame of government for the Uni- 
ted States, and recommendefd it to the several states for 
adoption. 

The states referred the question of adopting the frame of 
government, to conventions appointed for that express pur- 
^pose. On that occasion popular jealousy appeared in all its 
force. It was objected, that the plan of government pro- 
posed, abridged the states of their sovereignty, and amounted 
to a consolidation. This was a fruitful theme of declamation, 
notwithstanding all the calamities that had arisen from the 
jealousies and clashing interests of the states, and a want of 
uniformity in public measures. Many other objections were 
urged, especially in the large states. At length, however, the 
proposed frame of federal government was accepted and ratified 
in 1788, by eleven states, and became the constitution of the 
United States. The first convention in North Carolina re- 
jected it ; as did the town meetings to which it was referred 
in Rhode Island. But North Carolina acceded to it in No- 
vember, 1789, and Rhode Island in May, 1790. The ratifi- 
cation of the constitution was celebrated in the large cities, 
with great joy and splendid exhibitions. A ship, the emblem 
of commerce, and stages for mechanical labor, the emblems 
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of manufactures, were mounted on wheels and drawn through 
the streets, attended ,by immense processions of citizens ar* 
ranged according to the,ir professions ; while bands of music, 
streaming flags and the roar of cannon manifested the enthu- 
siasm with which the people received the authority of the na- 
tional government. 

According to the constitution, the several states elected 
their delegates to the congress, and by a unanimous vote, 
general Washington was elected the first president. With 
deep regret, that distinguished citizen was compelled, by the 
esteem and confidence of his fellow citizens, to leave his be* 
loved retirement, and accept the high office of supreme ma- 
gistrate. On the 30th of April, 1789, he was inaugurated, 
President of the United States. The ceremony was perform- 
ed in the open gallery of the city hall in New- York, in pres- 
ence of a countless multitude of spectators ; where the oath 
was administered to him by the chancellor of the state of 
New- York. The importance of the act, the novelty of the 
scene, the dignity of the general's character, the gravity of his 
manner, and the reverence with which he bowed to kiss the 
sacred volume, impressed upon the transaction a solemnity 
never before witnessed in America. 
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